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CuaprTer XX. 
‘© CLAIRETTE.” 


N Paris, by special licence, on Wednesday, October 18th, John 
Frederick Chamberlayne, to Leah, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Pascal. The bride wore a poult de soie train, richly trimmed with 
Brussels lace over puflings of white tulle. The bodice was made 
with one of the new Henri Quatre basques, and had on it an exquisite 
gspray of natural orange blossoms; the same was worn in the 
* hair, and a magnificent Brussels veil. At. six o'clock p.m. the 
bridal party arrived at the chapel in the Avenue Marbceuf, and, 
under the courteous superintendence of the officials, ranged them- 
selves near the altar, awaiting the coming of the bride. Presently 
the organ pealed forth Mendelssohn’s delicious march, and the cyno- 
sure of all eyes entered the aisle, radiant in her fresh youth and hap- 
piness, on her gallant father’s arm. Among the company we especially 
noticed Lord Stair, who officiated, by proxy, as best man, and Sir 
George Luttrell, Bart. On their return to the Rue Castiglione, the 
distinguished party partook of a sumptuous collation previous to t! e 
departure of the bride and bridegroom. We hear that the destination 
of the youthful pair is Italy.” 

Thus the newspaper description, obtained through Bell Baltimore’s 
influence, from the florid pen of “ our special correspondent” in Paris. 
Now for unembellished prose. 

A bride in white silk and Brussels lace—as far as clothing goes, our 
correspondent is accurate; pale as the dress she wears, tearless, 


awfully composed. An agitated anette cause for agitation has 
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Colonel Pascal, cogent business anxieties on the score of cheques, 
I O U’s, and bills, until the irrevocable blessing be spoken! A bride- 
groom primed—nay, one might almost / write, over-primed—with 
absinthe. Substantial grown-up bridesmaids in blue, ethereal child 
bridesmaids in rose, and a bridal party comprising the more pre- 
sentable inmates of Bonchrétien’s house—Mrs. Tomson gorgeous as a 
peony in magenta satin, the Comtesse gracefully antique in silver- 
grey, with a sprinkling of the Prince Charming’s chance-made Paris 
friends, the pair of titles put upon record by our own correspondent— 
and Danton. 

Up to the last moment Colonel Pascal, uneasily suspicious of the 
truth, scattered liberal hints through the establishment as to the ex- 
pediency of M. Danton’s absenting himself from the wedding. 
“Invited by Chamberlayne, certainly, and an excellent-hearted 
creature Chamberlayne is, but inconsiderate as a child. Under 
certain circumstances—ahem !—a gentleman, meritorious no doubt in 
himself, may not always have the exact coat for an occasion like the 
present. And nothing would be more painful to one’s sense of 
delicacy than to hurt the feelings of so very charming—an artist.” 

But the meritorious gentleman himself has evidently not looked 
upon the coat difficulty as an insuperable one. Punctually as the 
clock strikes six, Danton arrives at the chapel in the Avenue Marbceuf. 
His is the first hand to grasp the bridegroom’s at the altar-railing ; 
his the one face which, veiled though she be, the bride discerns among 
the sea of faces around, as, leaning on her gallant father’s arm, radiant 
in her fresh youth and happiness, she walks up the chapel ! 

“T require and charge you both, as ye will answer at the dreadful 
day of judgment... .” 

Thus, according to the prescribed formula, does the priest, speaking 
unto the persons that shall be married, enjoin them if reason exist 
why they may not be joined together in Holy Matrimony now to con- 
fess it. And the bridesmaids simper over their bouquets—all save 
Deb, who, with tears flowing fast, is clasping her dabbled veil to her 
face. And Jack Chamberlayne looks as though he would fain the 
earth should open and swallow him. And Leah, despair at her heart, 
here in the presence of the man she loves with a love that renders 
any other union sacrilege, keeps silent. And the fashionable marriage 

es on. 

“Will the bridegroom have this woman to his wedded wife? Will 
he love, comfort, honour, and, forsaking all other, keep him only unto 
her, in sickness and in health, for evermore ?” 

Shaky and horribly nervous, yet not without genuine feeling in his 
voice, poor Jack pledges his vows with as much readiness as he would 
stake a hundred Napoleons on the running of a horse or a throw of 
the dice: and then comes the turn of the bride. 
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“ Will Leah Pascal promise,” Danton listening, “to obey, serve, 
love, honour, Jack Chamberlayne, in sickness and in health, as long as 
they both shall live ?” 

And for a brief breathing space she hesitates: thinks of Danton, of 
herself, of the honest love which even yet might be their portion. 
Then all her girlish years, with their troubles, poverty, petty daily 
shifts and humiliations, sweep before her, as in that supreme light- 
ning-flash of memory in which ’tis said a drowning man reviews 
every past detail of his life. She sees her mother’s wasted face; she 
hears her father’s hectoring, peevish voice as he talks of bills, ruin, dis- 
honour; she sees Naomi and little Deb beggars. And then she 
becomes conscious that the clergyman is prompting her, sotto voce, 
that Naomi, with beauty unstained by tears, stands ready to unbutton 
her glove and hold her bouquet, and stammers forth the “TI will,” by 
which her soul is lost. “ With clearness delightful to listen to,” say 
those among the spectators who are near enough to catch the accents 
of the bride’s voice. 

So far, well. Now who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man? ‘The Prince Charming, with a very pretty display of parental 
emotion, giveth her; at which affecting juncture some of the old 
ladies in the chapel have recourse to their pocket-handkerchiefs. And 
next the two plight their troth; the symbol of eternity is placed on 
Leah’s cold hand; and Jack, too upset by this time to know the 
meaning of a word he utters, repeats, as he is told, that with this ring 
he weds, with his body worships, with all his worldly goods—soul- 
moving climax—endows her. And they kneel; and the priest, after 
joining their hands, pronounces them Man and Wife. 

Colonel Pascal's fears, Danton’s lingering hopes, Leah’s vacillations 
doubts, remorse—all are over. 

Man and Wife—listening to intercessions for spiritual grace, to 
prayers that they may so live together in this life that in the world to 
come they fail not of life everlasting! The fashionable marriage (a 
few more psalms, and an unimportant homily on duty run through) 
isat an end. The bridegroom kisses his pale wife; the father kisses 
his daughter ; poor Deb, her finery piteously dishevelled, rushes up 
and clings to the bride’s grand Brussels skirt. Then comes the vestry 
business; hand-shaking, name-signing, felicitations. And then the 
common crowd is gratified by seeing Mrs. Chamberlayne, on her 
husband’s arm, walk up the chapel. And the gamins waiting out- 
side, expectant of half-francs, give a faint huzza as the young pair 
drive rapidly away in the smart hired carriage-and-pair that stands 
ready to convey them from the Avenue Marbeeuf to the Rue 
Castiglione. 

“ And thank the Lord that part of the play is over,” cries Jack, 
the second he is alone with his bride. “I have laughed pretty freely 
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at other fellows in my time, and, by George, I know what it is 
myself, now! I would as soon be shot as go through such a 
ceremony again.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you will have a chance just at present,” 
says Leah, with a poor little attempt at jocularity. ‘You really were 
terribly nervous, Jack,” she adds. “I was on tenter-hooks lest you 
should drop the ring, your hand shook so.” 

“ You were cool enough for us both, at all events,” retorts Jack. 
“ But I believe women in their hearts like the raree-show of the whole 
thing. It shows them off, no matter what sort of figure the unhappy 
wretch of a man may cut.” 

“T hope we are not going to quarrel on our wedding-day, Jack ?” 

“ Quarrel! I love you better than all the women I’ve ever seen 
put together,” exclaims Jack. ‘‘ And you looked as handsome as the 
deuce, Mrs. Chamberlayne, that you did, standing there in your silks 
and laces, and with your cold, marble face. And now that it’s over, and 
that I shall get rid of your family for ever, I mean to be the happiest 
fellow on the earth, I can tell you.” 

And putting his arm round her, with warmth detrimental to puffed 
tulle and Brussels trimmings, he kisses her, for the first time in his 
life, on her lips. Primed, trebly primed is poor Jack, as I have 
written, and Leah shudders; then . . . remembering, tries not too 
palpably to recoil from her life’s Lord and Master. 

“One blessing at least we may be thankful for,” says Jack, his 
good humour all restored. ‘“ We have none of your stuck-up affairs 
in the way of breakfast to look forward to. We had enough of that 
kind of thing in church. You have got hold of that singing fellow, 
Danton, I see, so we can make him tune up a bit to enliven us, and 
when dinner is over I will give you the ‘Ten Little Niggers’ in 
grand style, you see if I don’t.” 

With this cheerful prospect in store, Leah gets out at Madame 
Bonchrétien’s door. Désiré, in a pair of Colonel Pascal’s cleaned 
white gloves, and with a bouquet as big as himself in his button-hole, 
dances forth to hand Madame Chamberlayne from her carriage. 
Splendid hired attendants throng the entrance—not the confectioner's 
men, in dingy sables, familiar to London eyes, but gentlemen in pink 
silk calves and liveries that do not look much tarnished by gaslight. 
Bonchrétien and cette pauvre Smeet advance, and claim a kiss, each, 
from the bride as she crosses the threshold. 

“Don’t forget the poor bridegroom,” cries Jack, in his shrill 
falsetto, and seizing Madame Bonchrétien round the waist, he salutes 
her loudly. Then Rose, the good-looking chambermaid, happening 
to peep, in a new set of ribbons, round the corner of a door, he rushes 
off in wild pursuit of her down the corridor. Désiré winks at the 
hired liveries. Madame Bonchrétien and Miss Smith exchange sig- 
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nificant looks. The bride, a cold smile on her lips, her head carried 
well in the air, walks upstairs alone to the deserted drawing-room. 

A foolish incident like this may mean nothing, or everything. ‘lo 
Leah, in her morbidly high-strung state of nerves, it means every- 
thing. “ Lord Stair should have been here, in common fairness, to 
receive me,” she thinks, with the bitter self-mockery of the wretched. 
“It only wants Milor’s presence to make the parable complete !” 

Lord Stair is not there to receive her, of course, but he arrives in 
one of the first carriages that convey the guests from the church. He 
is the first person to address Leah as “ Mrs. Chamberlayne,” and at 
once subsides, as by right, into close attendance upon her for the 
remainder of the evening. Jack knows no more about the etiquette 
of weddings than he knows about any other observance of decent life’; 
and—his pursuit of Rose over—begins kissing the children, joking 
with the old ladies, with Colonel Pascal, with everybody. How cold 
Leah turns at every excited outburst of her husband’s voice! How 
well she can imagine the fine bacchanalian spirit with which he will 
give them the ‘ Ten Little Nigger Boys’ by-and-by ! 

By seven all the guests have arrived, and Jack, under Colonel 
Pascal’s directions, gives his wife his arm. They descend to the salle- 
i-manger, where immense brilliancy of gas, mock plate, and a profu- 
sion of flowers, chiefly papsr, await them; not a bad display alto- 
gether, considering ways and means. The bride and bridegroom sit 
behind the cake ; opposite them are the bridesmaids, with Lord Stair 
and Danton—everybody in festive spirits; M. Danton and the 
prettiest Miss Sherrington rapidly becoming friends, or more than 
friends; even Deb's tears drying at the thought of barley sugar 
temples, silver crowned Cupids, and a magnificent menial, in pink silk 
stockings, standing in attendance behind her own small person. 

“My dear Madame Bonchrétien,” cries Colonel Pascal, in his bland 
voice, from the end of the table, “we have, I think, one cover too 
much ”— indicating, with a wave of his hand, an empty chair about 
three places down on the right. “Sir George Luttrell,” he con- 
sults a little programme of the table that lies by his plate. ‘ Yes, Sir 
George should be next Mrs. Baltimore; if you would kindly have the 
chair removed.” 

Sir George is a very short-sighted, very prim little man, who knows 
no one in the room, his host included. How he was picked up at the 
eleventh hour, only Colonel Pascal can say. Why he was picked up, 
we have seen from our own correspondent’s announcement to the 
World of Fashion. “ We noticed Lord Stair and Sir George Luttrell, 
Bart., among the distinguished guests.” 

“Tf you will kindly have the chair removed, my dear Madame,” 
repeats the Prince Charming, raising his voice. 

Bonchrétien pantomimes energetically with hands and eyes; she 
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turns red, she coughs; then daspatches Désiré to whisper a ghastly 
truth into Colonel Pascal's ear. The vacant chair is for Mrs, 
Wynch. 

Colonel Pascal, never a forgiving man, save to the rich, omitted 
purposely to bid his old enemy to the feast; Bonchrétien honestly 
forgot her existence. But the stout old warrior did not forget her- 
self, or her rights. At a quarter past six, the wedding party still at 
church, Mrs. Wynch, in her snuffiest cap and gown, tottered down 
from her bedroom on the fourth floor and took her place, as usual, at 
table. The hired liveries, the barley-sugar temples and silver Cupids 
—none of these unwonted fineries did Mrs. Wynch see, or pretend 
to see. 

“ Désiré, ott est Désiré? Il est six heures et demi sonné, et la 
soupe nong servie. Apportez-moi mong soupe.” 

And then upon Madame Bonchrétien, hastily summoned by one of 
the hired men-servants, fell the task of explanation. The wedding 
dinner would be at seven—of course Madame Wynch was aware we 
have a wedding in the house? Anything cette chere dame would 
command should be mounted to her apartment, and 

“ Cette chére dame will take her dinner in the proper room, and in 
her own chair, as usual,” cried the old woman, with a kindling eye. 
“Seven o'clock, you say. You might have had the civility to warn 
me of the change of hour sooner. However, I'll pass that over. 
You are an ignorant person, Madame Bonchrétien; you know no 
better. And see my place is kept—three from the head of the table. 
And if any of that man’s guests occupy it, I shall tell ’em to move.” 

What was a facile but mercenary Bonchrétien to do? Already 
whispers have reached her that Colonel Pascal, his elder daughter off 
his hands, is likely to put the children to school and betake himself to 
Monaco. And Mrs. Wynch is permanent; with a box of battered 
spoons and forks, real silver, with a poor little trinket-case of fifty 
years’ old jewels, all of which are likely to become Madame’s 
property, should Providence see fit that anything happen to Mrs. 
Wynch. 

“ The society will be en toilette, Madame Wynch, just the same as 
for evening party. If you don’t love the trouble of dressing d 

“T neither love it nor mean to take it, Madame,’ was Mrs. 
Wynch’s shrill interruption. “If I am fine enough for my own 
company I am fine enough for Colonel Pascal and his friends, wedding 
or not.” 

And she keeps her word to the letter, stooping not even to the 
small concession of putting on her Sunday cap, or the well-known 
cotton velvet trimmed with ermine. With the guests in their places, 
the hired liveries solemn and upright, Colonel Pascal still under the 
effect of Désiré’s awful whisper, in totters the little witch-like old 
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woman, dirty, untidy, with head-gear awry, with malignant glance at 
them all, coughing horribly. She makes her way to the head of the 
table, and gets into the vacant chair—her chair—beside Sir George 
Luttrell, Bart. 

Sir George Luttrell, Bart., too short-sighted to discern between a 
dirty old lady and a clean one, gives a polite half-bow; then draws 
himself together, after the manner of prim little men at dinner parties. 
Mrs. Wynch grunts. 

Colonel Pascal feels the cold dews mount on his forehead. Give 
him time, however short, and the Prince Charming is really a man 
who can explain away most of the embarrassments of this mortal 
life. “Eccentric, but wealthy. A dear old soul, if one must be 
frank, from whom we have great expectations.” These things, and a 
dozen like unto them, would he whisper, extenuatingly, into Sir 
George’s ear if it were possible. But not now—not now! How if 
one should try the desperate chance of appealing to Mrs. Wynch’s 
own feelings of humanity? He tries it: bending forward with as 
much bonhomie of voice and manner as he can improvise, addresses 
her as his dear old friend. ‘So charmed that his dear old friend has 
found herself strong enough at the last moment to venture among 
them.” 

His dear old friend remains deaf and blind as destiny. 

“ Apportez ma vine, Désiré,” she shouts, in her gruff, querulous 
tones. “Ma propre vine. Il reste un bong demi dans la bouteille. 
Champagne? I hate champagne. Apportez la vine 4 moi. II reste 
un demi dans la bouteille.” 

Sir George Luttrell, who knows no more of his host than his name, 
now feels sufficiently interested to take up his eye-glass and examine 
his neighbour attentively. She gives him a civil nod in return. 

“You are a stranger in this house, sir, I presume ?” 

The prim little baronet makes answer that he is a stranger. 

“Then I advise you to keep to the vine ordinary. I’ve lived under 
Madame’s roof eleven years, and we have had three moves. They say 
three moves are as bad as a fire. Any way, I have lost enough 
since first I came to her. Yes, I’ve lived with Madame Bonchrétien 
eleven years, and I know boarding-house wines pretty well. It’s all 
ordinary, sir,” in a confidential stage whisper, “only with different 
labels; brevet rank, I cail it, for company. And as to champagne 
—no, I thank you;” this to one of the hired waiters who at Colonel 
Pascal’s instigation is attempting to fill her glass. “I never take 
anything in a boarding-house but what I pay for myself. It saves 
unpleasantness in the end.” 

After such an exhibition, of what avail is further attempt at 
grandeur? Where is one’s conversational intimacy with the peerage? 
where are one’s own familiar Lords, Dukes, and Lady Marchionesses ? 
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Sir George, with the pleasure common to us all at witnessing the 
discomfiture of others—Sir George, who, with a pretty and creditable 
woman on either hand, might not have opened his lips a dozen times, 
becomes quite filial in his attentions to Mrs. Wynch; and the whole 
company is enlivened by the tones of her shrill, piercing voice. 
Boarding-houses in general and this boarding-house in particular ; 
pretentious snobbism, mercenary fathers, mercenary daughters, “ petty 
cravies” and the probable fate that lies before them—not a subject 
but has some Rembrandt-like light thrown upon it by Mrs. Wynch, 
and with a force and trenchancy impossible for any one at the table 
to misunderstand. 

“The old soul is worth her weight in gold,” whispers Jack to his 
bride. “Keeps us all alive, and puts Papa in his place. By Jove, I 
never saw Papa look so crestfallen before. If the old witch would 
only make him forget the speechifying!” 

But Colonel Pascal has his eye on speechmaker number one, the 
inevitable parson, already. Speechifying will, at least, silence Wynch’s 
lips ; at least hasten on the time when the feast shall be at an end, 
the last bottle of chemical champagne opened. 

The inevitable parson proposes, of course, the health of the bride 
and bridegroom ; is jocular, serious, jocular again, as he has been at a 
good many scores of wedding feasts before. And there is a great 
clinking of glas:es and wishing of health to bride and bridegroom 
(distinct among the hum of other voices, how Leah hears one voice 
speak those words!) And then poor Jack finds himself all of a 
sudden on his legs, stammering forth reiterated imbecilities as best he 
may, and anathematizing marriage as even he, with all his pre- 
dilections, never anathematized it before, in his soul. 

Colonel Pascal’s health is drank next, Lord Stair the proposer ; and 
very neat and touching is the speech, prepared three weeks since, in 
which he responds. ‘This is the happiest, and yet, perhaps, the sad- 
dest day of his existence. He loses a daughter, he gains a son. (“ Do 
you, by Jove!” mutters Jack between his teeth.) The kind friends 
by whom he is surrounded will sufficiently appreciate the depth of his 
emotions to pardon his want of eloquence; but when we feel most, we 
feel in silence 
then the Prince Charming falls back into his chair, while a couple of 
real tears stand in his hawk eyes—a sight for gods and men! 

The bridesmaids, the groomsmen, the parson, Madame Bonchrétien 
—everybody’s health is drank in succession; and the chemical cham- 
pagne begins to take effect, on Jack’s unsteady nerves and weak head 
most of all. 

“You have not given us a speech, Monsieur,” he cries, across the 
table, to Danton, whose flow of high spirits continues still unbroken. 
“The only man here who has not made a speech, and, by ——, you must 
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give us a song instead. Mrs. Chamberlayne,” turning with maudlin 
affection to his bride, “ what do you say? Monsieur Danton must 
give us a song, eh ?” 

How can Mrs. Chamberlayne, thus appealed to, help looking across 
the table at Danton! There is a look in her eyes almost of physical 
pain—a blank, frightened look, that one would say must stir any 
man’s heart to compassion. But the glance that comes back to her 
from Danton is cold as steel: no more mercy in it than she might 
expect from Lord Stair or from her own father. What right has she 
to look for mercy from any man on the face of God’s earth save him 
who sits beside her, with glazing eyes and thickened utterance—her 
husband ! 

“No song, no supper. Come, Monsieur, we won't accept excuses. 
You have had your supper, now for the song. Miss Sherrington, 
use your influence. Monsieur Danton, I am sure, cannot refuse you 
anything.” 

Miss Sherrington, the blue-eyed bridesmaid, into whose ear Danton 
has been whispering pretty things during the past hour, simpers 
and blushes, and would like so much—oh! so very much—to hear 
M. Danton’s voice. She is sure he must have a lovely tenor voice, 
and 

“We may perhaps hope for a little music in the drawing-room by- 
and-by,” says Colonel Pascal, stiffly, from the head of the table. 

“When my wife and I are gone,” interrupts Jack, with his ac- 
customed frankness. “ But you see we want to have the benefit of a 
little music ourselves. Now, Danton, let us hear the lovely tenor— 
none of your fine classical symphonies, but something we all know out 
of ‘Madame Angot’ or ‘ La Périchole.’ If you don’t tune up quickly, 
I'll give you the ‘Ten Little Nigger Boys’ myself, see if I don’t.” 

At this awful threat Leah gets courage to speak. “It would 
indeed be very kind of M. Danton”... . she begins, this time 
without lifting her eyes above the level of her plate And, 
whether through pity or some widely different feeling, who shall say ? 
Danton obeys her wish instantly, and sings a song, chosen, as Jack 
desired, from the familiar opening scene of ‘ Madame Angot.’ 

In aftertimes Leah may think it would have been better if Jack had 
given them the ‘Ten Little Nigger Boys, chin obligato and all, 
than she have had the burthen of ‘Clairette’ ringing for ever 
through her heart as an accompaniment upon her wedding-tour. 

“ Certainement j’aimais Clairette; 
Mais dois-je mourir de chagrin, 
Quand peut-étre une autre conquécte 
Peut me venger de son hymen.” 


Danton goes through the song admirably; every note clear and 
melodious; the little air of half-tender, halt-mocking resignation to 
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fate that the words require, given to perfection. very one is 
delighted ; the bridegroom most of all. 

“ Wait a bit,” he cries, “ Monsieur! Wait till your own wedding 
comes, and see if you are in as fine tune then. An easy thing, by 
George, to make merry at other men’s executions as long as your own 
neck continue free of the halter.” 

And now Colonel Pascal begins to glance meaningly at the bride, 
and the ladies take up their bouquets. In another five minutes 
Bonchrétien is already contesting over the spoils of the feast with the 
hired footmen; and Leah, as she displays her presents in the salon, 
knows that the time draws on apace when her hand will meet 
Danton’s in a last farewell; knows that the time draws on apace 
when she will go away from the old life for ever—the old girlish life 
that, by contrast, already seems sweet—Jack Chamberlayne’s wife. 

Ten o'clock strikes, the bride is cloaked ready for departure, the 
carriage that is to take Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlayne to their hotel in 
the Rue de Rivoli is at the door, She must speak to him once more, 
she feels, if she die for it, yes, even with the burthen of ‘ Clairette’ 
ringing in her ears. It happens that Danton just now stands alone 
in the inner drawing-room. His capacity for saying pretty things to 
Miss Sherrington seems exhausted. Tis noisy spirits are gone. A 
kind of sick, weary look is on his face. Abruptly the bride crosses 
both rooms and is at his side. Last night sne would have invented 
an excuse for such an action—a book forgotten on the table, the name 
of that song M. Danton promised her. She needs no pretext, she 
thinks of no small proprieties now. 

“ Do you, can you forgive me?” she stammers, a whole lifetime of 
agony in her voice. 

Danton turns and looks at her, looks straight into the clear 
golden eyes that have betrayed him. 

“TI told you beforehand I should forgive you,” is his answer, 
uttered without a shade of hesitation in his voice. “Ido more. I 
thank you.” 

As cruel a speech, perhaps, after a good many centuries of cruelty, 
as any man ever made to any woman. Leah feels that no further 
blow can hurt her now. 

“T thank you.” She repeats his words automatically, intending 
neither sarcasm nor reproach. Then turns quietly away, goes back 
among the guests, and puts her hand under her husband’s arm. 

“ Better get our good-byes over, Jack, had we not? Papa is look- 
ing unutterable entreaties to us to depart.” 

“Papa cannot want us to leave more sincerely than we want to 
leave him,” growls Jack, who has only just made his appearance in 
the drawing-room. “Not another glass of wine, not as much as a 
soda-and-brandy to be had in the house ‘by Colonel Pascal’s iustruc- 
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tions.’ If I had only known, I would have paid for the whole affair 
myself, straight off.” 

After which gentle reproach the leave-taking begins. The Prince 
Charming, the little sisters, Bell Baltimore, press forward to kiss the 
bride. There is much hand-shaking, there are many and loud felici- 
tations. And then Leah descends the stairs on her husband’s arm, 
and goes forth through the chil], murk air of the autumn night to her 
carriage. 

The wedding guests all throng outside the porte cochére ; old shoes 
are in readiness for throwing; even Mrs. Wynch, the fatal death’s 
head at the feast, gropes her way forth, and shrieks a shrill adieu 
that sounds like a malediction upon the newly-wedded pair. 

“Bless you, my girl; bless both of you, my children,” says Colonel 
Pascal, looking in at the carriage window, and at the came time 
signing to the coachman to have his reins ready. “‘ Posie restante, 
Como,’ will be your first address, and you have promised to write 
daily. God bless you.” 

And they start. The horses, restless at waiting, plunge a litt!e just 
at getting off, and Leah has an excuse for putting her head through 
the window and looking back. Danton, who wished neither bride nor 
bridegroom farewell, stands somewhat apart from the other guests on 
the pavement; and for one moment these two death-white faces con- 
front each other, full. 

One moment: then all is over. The first part of Leah Pascal’s life- 
drama is acted out. 


CuaptTer XXI. 
THOSE DIAMONDS! 


Suirt the scene, and raise the curtain upon another act. The season 
of the year, June; the place, a Bayswater drawing-room ; personages, 
Mr. Charles Robarts, barrister-at-law, and Hetty his wife. 

The smart Louis Quinze timepiece above the fireplace points to 
seven, and Mr. and Mrs. Robarts, in dinner array, await the coming 
of their brougham. Their brougham—possessed eight weeks, and 
whereof the paint still smells! Their brougham—of whose very coach- 
man they stand in awe, and which, for every practical purpose of use 
and enjoyment, is so inferior to the hired vehicles of old days, the good 
old days when Hetty’s arts had as yet failed to beguile her husband 
into the toils of “a carriage of our own,” and liveries. 

Mr. Robarts is the cousin to whom, had Providence removed Jack 
Chamberlayne in his nonage, the Chamberlayne property would have 
reverted ; may yet revert—Jack will not attain his legal majority till 
October. It is with Jack and his wife that the Robartzes are to dine 
this evening. The men have already met since the return of bride 
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and bridegroom to London. The ladies have yet to make each other’s 
acquaintance; and Mrs. Hetty’s war-paint and accoutrements have, 
you may be sure, been put on with extra determination of hard hitting 
and no quarter for the occasion. 

“T try my utmost not to be prepossessed against our Jewish relative, 
Charles. From all that I can gather respecting her style and manner, 
and considering that a woman like Mrs. Baltimore is her associate, it 
is impossible that we can be sympathetic. But I shall try to tolerate 
this wife of your unfortunate cousin’s, as a duty.” 

Mrs. Robarts is a small, clear-voiced, clear-featured woman of 
between thirty and forty. She had fifteen thousand pounds of her 
own, for which fifteen thousand pounds it is thought Mr. Robarts 
married her, and she has a temper and an intellect; sings, writes, is 
good in private theatricals, models in clay, and has a whole list of 
little Platonic flirtations with celebrities. She has also five small 
children, in steps, who have also tempers and intellects. “Theophilus, 
my eldest boy, dreams in German,” says Hetty. “Yes, indeed. I 
frequently make Mr. Robarts listen to him in his sleep. Alphonso, 
the second, is passionate, simply passionate for music; and the girls, 
infants though they are, are artists. What my Hetty can do with 
scissors and a sheet of paper is amazing.” 

Her babies, their perambulators, their intellects; herself, her 
brougham, her intellect, comprise Hetty’s scheme of the universe— 
with, of course, such minor adjuncts as her excellently managed 
Bayswater household, her servants, her husband. In her dress you 
may discover the key-note of her character, as you may in the case of 
ninety-nine women out of every hundred. She buys handsome, well- 
cut clothes, goes to the fountain head for jewelry, follows fashion 
with Spartan exactness in the matter of hats and bonnets, and yet for 
ever strikes harshly on the beholder’s sense—a picture painted with 
the finest colours, on the finest canvas, by a bungler’s hand! Purple, 
yellow, red; every rainbow hue will Hetty boldly wear, giving no 
thought either to her complexion or the occasion, and ignoring all 
those becoming veils and ruffles, those unexpected knots of lace and 
velvet which, in the hands of women who attire themselves by instinct, 
not rule, are the very poetry of dress. 

In upholstery it is the same. Mrs. Robarts’s colouring is what, 
without malice, may be set down as the sallow-British ; cheek, hair and 
eyelash all palely similar. Yet are the hangings of her drawing-room 
sea-green, unrelieved by a spot of kindly crimson or all-relieving white. 
At one end of the room is a portrait, life-size, of Hetty herself, leaning, 
as on a pedestal, across the shoulder of meekly-sitting Mr. Robarts. 
Upon a console between the windows is a bust of Hetty in marble ; 
upon a bracket, somewhere else, a stutuette of Hetty in terra cotta. 
Scientific German treatises are to be found scattered about, together 
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with the latest volume of esoteric verse by the latest fashionable poet, 
and Mrs. Robarts’s own novel—Hetty has actually written, and, at 
considerable expense to Mr. Robarts, presented to the jublic, a three- 
volume novel. Chairs, tables, sofas, all have been chosen according to 
the highest published standard of Art in domestic life. And still, with 
the sea-green hangings, with that portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Robarts 
grimly staring at you, with Hetty presiding, perhaps, over her 
“harlequin” tea- -service in a mauve of the wrong shade—still is the 
result incongruous, jarring. 

Dine with them, and the influence of Hetty’s taste becomes still 
more apparent. Mr. Robarts himself—a caustic, silent man, possessed 
of much common sense—would, if he had a voice in the matter, give 
you a well-roasted leg of mutton, a bottle of fair claret, and have you 
waited on by a decent parlour-maid—the style of entertainment which, 
without fear of criticism, an honest, hard-working man may offer a 
prince. Hetty has diners Russe, invariably badly cooked (oh, those 
entrées of Hetty’s—those ragoits and salmis that will not yield to the 
refined influence of fork and bread, but demand cold steel for their 
severance!) Diners Russe, esthetic talk, and a succession of cheap 
fine wines, wrongly served by the Brummagem brand-new footman, in 
ridiculous livery, who stands, too big for the room, behind poor 
Robarts’s chair. 

“ We shall, I suppose, have to invite the Chamberlaynes in return, 
Charles. The difficulty will be to know whom to ask to meet them. 
I assume, as you are taking me to dine there, she really is——” 

“ Really is ?” repeats Mr. Robarts, absently. “ I did not quite 
catch the drift of your remark, my love.” 

“A person of unblemished reputation, Mr. Robarts. This noto- 
rious Mrs. Baltimore is, I am told, already her most intimate 
friend.” 

“Scarcely that, I think, Hetty. Jack Chamberlayne’s wife has 
been pointed out to me two or three times in the Park, and on each 
occasion——” 

“ Why do you hesitate ?” 

“T am afraid of shocking you by mentioning some one more 
notorious than Mrs. Baltimore.” 

“T did not know such a person could exist,” says Hetty. “And 
considering the ruin your cousin’s marriage has entailed upon our 
innocent children, I certainly cannot look upon anything connected 
with them in the light of a joke.” 

“T am not joking in the least, my dear Hetty, neither do I look 
upon the ruin of our innocent children as a confirmed fact. The 
person whom I have always seen in Mrs. Chamberlayne’s society is— 
not the notorious Mrs. Baltimore, but Lord Stair.” 

“Tord Stair! And who is that, Charles—a law lord, or a real 
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one? Is he good-looking—is he young? Do you think we shall 
be likely to meet him there to-day ?” . 

For Hetty, much though she loves art and literature, loves the 
peerage more. The best among us has his price; a title is Hetty’s; 
and titles are so desperately hard to come by in plebeian Bayswater! 
A tarnished Honourable, the wife of a Knight, and a ricketty Dean— 
higher prizes than this has Hetty never yet grasped for any of her 
afternoon teas or evening receptions. How if this new cousin—repu- 
tation or no reputation, Jew, heretic, or Christian—should prove a 
stepping-stone to the nobility ! 

“By referring to the peerage,” says Mr. Robarts, gravely, “we 
ascertain that George Francis, Lord Stair, is the fifth viscount of 
that name, and forty years of age. In former days his lordship was, 
I believe, an outlaw from his country for debt; and, if report speak 
true, is still, in spite of his ugliness, one of the greatest lady-killers 
extant. Look after your peace of mind, Hetty, if we do meet him. 
You don’t know the fascinations of these Fools of Quality.” 

“ Indeed, I was in the daily habit of meeting the aristocracy before 
I married,” says Hetty. “My mamma’s visiting-list comprised more 
titles than commoners. Only to look over the franks on her old 
letters will show you in what kind of circle my mamma's family 
moved. But you have always your little sneer ready, Mr. Robarts.” 

In spite, however, of this small breeze matrimonial, Hetty’s frame of 
mind is amiable, as “ our brougham ” bears her along eastward towards 
Piccadilly. ‘ Mrs. Chamberlayne may be dressed in what she will,” 
thinks Hetty, with a complacent glance at her own brilliant display 
of lilac crape and satin. ‘ My dress is Gask and Gask’s last, and the 
fashion of my hair has only been out a week, and no one can go higher 
than the highest. If Lord Stair should be there, he must at least 
detect the difference in our sfy/e. And as to Mrs. Baltimore 

“ Tf Mrs. Baltimore is of the party, I trust most sincerely they will 
have the good taste not to introduce her to us,” she remarks to her 
husband, as the brougham slackens speed, about midway along Picca- 
dilly. “Lord Stair is, of course, beside the question. See that my 
hair is right, Charles; are you certain the flower is in its place? 
A man may have been wild in his youth, yet the world think no 
worse of him later on—above all, a man in such a position as Lord 
Stair’s. And your cousin’s wife I mean to tolerate on principle. I 
will not know your cousin’s wife’s disreputable female friends.” 

“ Let us hope they will only have invited men to meet us, then,” 
says Mr. Robarts. 

Mindful of their precarious tenure of riches, mindful of the fact 
that every sovereign they touch is transmitted to them at present 
through the fingers of the Israelites, Jack and his wife are living, 
“for economy,” in one of the most extravagant private hotels in 
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London, an arrangement made for them by their friend and mentor, 
Lord Stair. “In an hotel one knows one’s expenses to a shilling,” 
says poor Jack. “And if, after all, I drop off the perch before 
October, my inconsolable widow will not be saddled with a house and 
servants.” An extravagant private hotel as the basis of their joint 
expenditure. Carriages and horses, an opera box, jewelry and dresses 
without stint, on the side of the wife. On the side of the husband, 
every costly superfluity of the old bachelor life—the “ snuff-boxes, 
watches, heads of canes, et cetera”—by which now, as in the days of 
Lord Chesterfield, idle gentlemen contrive to bring their pockets to 
the same condition as their brains, with the heavy addition of nightly 
loo and lansquenet. So Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlayne have made their 
entrance into the big world of fashion and of folly. 

Hetty, a little short-breathed at the thought of possible viscounts, 
mounts the stairs on her husband’s arm, and finds herself ushered 
into a room sweet with natural flowers, amber-lighted, cool, on the 
first floor—a room that Leah’s presiding taste has rendered as little 
like the conventional stiff drawing-room of a London hotel as possible. 
Jack, his feet higher than his head, sits rocking himself in an 
American chair at an open window, his eyes closed. An odd volume 
of a library novel lies beside him on the carpet. 

“. . . How are you, Charles—well? And, Hetty, how does time 
use you? Why, we have not met for ages. Extensively got up, by 
Jove! Hope you didn’t expect a party, or that sort of thing. Iam 
just as little of a dandy as I always was.” 

Marriage has certainly wrought no improvement on Jack’s outer man. 
He is somewhat thinner, somewhat more hectic than when we saw 
him last in Paris ; and certain haggard lines, telling of increased fast 
living, or evil temper, or both, have gathered round the weak, worn 
lips and shallow forehead. His dress—is what it always was! At 
first Leah tried to reform him, as far, at least, as the wearing of even- 
ing clothes was concerned; and while the honeymoon lasted, Jack 
obeyed. Alas! the honeymoon was of briefest duration, and with it 
fled Jack’s allegiance—on other vital points besides those of white ties 
and black coats. 

“ Never can see the fun of making an absurdity of oneself, because 
the sun has set, Mrs. Robarts. Of course, if I was Charles—Well, as 
I am, if I and Mrs. Chamberlayne led the same ball-going lives I 
should have to do it. But Mrs. Chamberlayne and I do not lead the 
same ball-going lives—not by any means!” 

Hetty, who has subsided amidst her lilac clouds upon a sofa, gives 
an expressive “ah!” and a look at her husband. 

“You must have enjoyed the freedom of the Continent, Jack,” 
remarks Mr. Robarts. ‘ At least one is not bored by all the dressing 
and dining, and formality of this London life of ours abroad.” 
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“Enjoyed !” Jack returns to his rocking-chair and former position, 
only, out of deference to Hetty’s presence, perhaps, with his feet about 
two inches lower than his head. “Enjoyed! Yes, very like enjoy- 
ment, indeed. We stayed at the Italian lakes first, in pouring rain. 
Three weeks of that.’ He shudders: those three weeks comprised 
the honeymoon. “Turin, Milan, Florence, next—filthy weather at 
them all. Then Rome.” 

“Ah—Rome! The glories of the Eternal City,” cries Hetty, 
adjusting her bracelet, and giving a glance at the door, her thoughts 
still running upon viscounts. 

«Well, I don’t know that I detested it as much as the rest of 
Italy,” Jack proceeds. ‘ I met with fellows I knew there, and we had 
something like sport to kill the time with. Still, Rome is a deuced 
slow place to stop in. Boring about catacombs and coliseums may be 
very well for a couple of days; but when you have done one ruin you 
have done them all. And as to the club—I never saw anything that 
you could really call play there, from first to last. No, the only place 
I could abide, out of the lot, was Monaco. We stopped there a fort- 
night on our way back. . . . lost a pot of money between us, I can 
tell you, for Mrs. Chamberlayne is as big a gambler as you ever saw; 
. . . « but on the whole it was not as deadly as the rest. We had no 
rain at Monaco, at least, and no ruins.” 

“ T cannot imagine a woman finding pleasure in gambling!” says 
Hetty, with her cruel little italics. “ But then I am so thoroughly 
English in my tastes. Now, tell me truly, Mr. Chamberlayne, do you 
like the sight of a woman gambling ?” 

“T like the sight of a pretty woman doing anything,” says Jack. 
“ And in the case of a wife, I doubly like the sight of her doing any- 
thing that has the effect of putting her in a good humour. Ah, here 
you are, Bell!” jumping up with such alacrity as to send the rocking- 
chair flying. “I was just beginning to think you had forgotten the 
hour.” 

And upon this, the figure of a new guest enters the room ; a slight, 
upright figure, equipped in clouds of billowy black tulle, with here 
and there an artistic touch of scarlet-—and diamonds. 

“T could have told by instinct who it was, even had Mrs. Balti- 
more’s name not been announced,” says Hetty, afterwards. “Those 
diamonds were either real or false. If they were false—I have heard 
my mamma declare that the wearing of sham jewels is the most 
unerring index we possess to a woman’s character. If they were real 
—we all know that such a display, by daylight, is simply the mark of 
a class.” 

So Bell must have fared indifferently had she been on trial—for the 
crime of witchcraft, say—with Hetty Robarts as her judge! 
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ON FINAL CAUSES. 


« Herry, my dear,” cries Jack, “let me introduce my cousin, Mrs. 
Baltimore. Bell, Mrs. Robarts—another cousin. Upon my word, it 
seems that we are all cousins together, after a fashion.” 

Hetty inclines her head, just sufficiently to bring the movement 
within the outside limits of a salutation. Bell, in return, gives a 
frozen stare out of her half-shut blue eyes, and moves away, with a 
smile, to Jack’s side. Mr. Robarts looks sheepish, as most men do 
when these kind of feminine amenities are brought unmistakably 
beneath their notice. Happily, before matters have had time to grow 
serious, the announcement of Lord Stair’s name causes Hetty’s 
muscles to relax from their rigidity, and in another minute a door at 
the farther end of the room opens. There is the soft frou-frou of 
silk—Leah enters; and even Mr. Robarts, despite the presence of his 
own lawful Hetty—even Mr. Robarts, hardened man of briefs and 
parchments though he be, is sensible that with her come freshness, 
perfume, music, all the exquisite poetry that a lovely woman in her 
youth can shed upon our commonplace unlovely life. 

Her dress, a hundred-guinea trifle of Worth’s, is a combination of 
white and amber (Leah’s old colours), relieved by ruffles of fine lace 
at the throat and sleeves. A dress very different in cut and texture 
to those poor silks at six francs a yard that Leah Pascal used to 
make up with her own hands in her days of poverty! Her com- 
plexion, though purely clear as ever, has lost a little of its look of 
health, perhaps may go from white to red more quickly than it was 
wont. ‘The golden-brown eyes have in them a keener expression 
than of old; almost you might call the expression one of pain if 
you were disposed to be hypercritical ; and her cheek, by just a shade, 
has lost its roundness. The drudgery of a London June, the wear 
and tear of that hard work called pleasure already tell; and yet—yet is 
Leah Chamberlayne handsomer far than was Leah Pascal! What the 
face once wanted it has gained. On the transparent cheek, and through 
the saddened eyes the soul’s expansion is beginning, tardily, to shine. 

“ Better late than never,” cries Jack, sharply, as he pauses for a 
moment in his whispers to Bell. “Mrs. Chamberlayne, my cousin 
Robarts, and Hetty.” 

Leah advances, with an outstretched hand of conciliation. “So 
very glad to meet you, Hetty. I may say ‘Hetty,’ may I not? 
How do you do, Mr. Robarts. I know both of you well from the 
photographs in Jack’s book. Ah, Lord Stair!” recognising his lord- 
ship by a friendly little smile, but no shake of the hand. “Let me 
introduce Lord Stair—Mrs. Robarts, Mr. Robarts.” 

VOL. XLIV. c 
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It is obvious, then, that Leah and Lord Stair have already met 
to-day! Hetty records this, as she records other trifling details on 
her brain’s tablet, for future use. 

Dinner is announced almost immediately, and Jack, who never 
acknowledges any law of etiquette save his own immediate amuse- 
ment, gives his arm, not to Mrs. Robarts, the guest of honour, but to 
Bell Baltimore. Thus Lord Stair has to take Hetty, and Leah falls to 
Mr. Robarts. The party, however, is so small that conversation 
must, perforce, be general during dinner. And a curious polyglot of 
conversation it is! Mrs. Baltimore and Jack Chamberlayne talk 
openly and freely for their own edification—the royal legend of 
England their motto. Hetty, with rather limited success, attempts 
Shakspeare and the musical glasses for Lord Stair; Mr. Robarts eats 
his dinner, and falls at every minute into deeper admiration of his 
hostess. Leah, herself, is simply charming—I must for once borrow 
Colonel Pascal’s word—to everybody. She smiles at the jests of her 
husband and Bell Baltimore, yet by the smile refines them; talks 
nearly up to the requisite intellectual mark with Hetty; subjugates 
Mr. Robarts as we have seen, and keeps Lord Stair—although she 
scarcely seems to address a word to him—in good temper with himself 
and with her. The majority of neophytes must serve an apprentice- 
ship, oftentimes a long and weary one, before they can command this 
kind of tone, “the polite jargon,” as our grandfathers called it, “of 
good company.” ‘To Leah none has Leen necessary. She is well 
bred by temperament, mistress without effort or consciousness of the 
art of putting others at their ease; that art which, whether you term 
it tact or veneer, is practically about the most desirable one in the 
world for a woman belonging to yourself to possess. 

So, in spite of polyglot conversation and warring elements, the 
dinner passes off well. One of Jack Chamberlayne’s few virtues isa 
horror, amounting to eccentricity, of sham or show. None of your 
diners Russe, with floral decorations, and delicate pink paper menus 
for Jack. He will give his friends the best meat, fish, and game in 
season, plainly served, and accompanied by as good a bottle of wine 
as money can buy; but all in the rough. By his special orders one 
servant only must enter the room at a time; there is no ornament but 
snowy damask on the table; and dessert is served, as it used to be 
when Jack was a small boy, on the mahogany. This kind of dinner 
puts men in spirits. We all love art and elegance, of course, but 
still we all feel relieved, as of a load, when, just for once, art and 
elegance are put aside. By the time they arrive at their strawberries 
even Lord Stair has grown talkative, and Mr. Robarts—Mr. Robarts 
has volunteered two distinct and original remarks, without reference 
to his wife! 

“Every one in town has heard this nice little scandal about the 
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Lyttons, I suppose,” cries Bell Baltimore. Very sweet is Bell in 
voice and manner; experience has taught her when she cannot slay 
to smile; yet how thoroughly does the tone of that word “every 
one” make Hetty Robarts feel herself classed among the great army 
of the world’s nobodies! ‘You must remember Tom Lytton, of the 
Greys, Lord Stair? He married the second Sparkes girl, last 
winter.” 

“Tom Lytton has sent the second Sparkes girl back to her mamma, 
has he not?” says Lord Stair. “I heard something about it this 
afternoon at the club.” 

“ What—Lulu Sparkes ?” asks Jack, with more interest than he 
usually shows in any scandal of the moment. “Was that the girl we 
used to see at Scarborough, Bell—the girl with fair hair who was so 
sweet upon her cousin Conway ?” 

“The very same,’ Bell answers. ‘“ Everybody in London knew 
about the attachment except Tom Lytton, who had just come back 


. with his regiment from India. And now, six months after their mar- 


riage, the whole buried romance has, it seems, come to his knowledge. 
Letters, even, containing vows of eternal fidelity (it really was only 
an innocent boy-and-girl flirtation—Teddy Conway is not two-and- 
twenty yet), locks of hair, dried flowers. Why will people persist in 
keeping locks of hair and dried flowers? There is a frightful domestic 
scene. Lulu confesses. Lulu’s mamma confesses. Why will people 
persist in making confessions? And then Mrs. Lytton finds herself 


z quietly sent back ‘for a lengthened visit’ to her own people. I call 
~*~ it hard.” 


“T call it just,” says Jack, the blood rising over his thin face. 
“Tnnocent boy-and-girl flirtation, indeed! I don’t believe in innocent 
flirtations. If I found that my wife had compromised herself before 
she married, I would do the same. I say that a man’s honour is as 
much affected by the follies of a woman’s past life as by those of her 
present one.” 

Not a fluctuation of colour comes on Leah’s cheek, not the shade of 
a quiver round Leah’s lips. Only she gives one rapid, instinctive 
glanee at Lord Stair, who watches her, and her eyes sink again upon 
her strawberries. “The follies of a woman’s past life.” Her one 
supreme, all-compromising folly—the starlit walk in the Champs 
Elysées, the café chantant, the dress with the fatal golden mouches 
.... every detail of that October night, rises up before her, illumined 
by the sharp white light of sudden terror! She knows what kind of 
generosity she might look for, should discovery come, from her hus- 
band ; realizes, as she never realized before, how utterly, if indeed he 
recognized her, her fate, her honour, rest in Lord Stair’s hands. 

Lord Stair laughs, in his silent, well-bred way. His face is ami- 
ably expressionless as that of a royal prince at a ceremony. “And 
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I, Chamberlayne, when I marry, shall concern myself no more with 
the past than with the present. Absolute liberty, perfect reliance on 
both sides, is my ideal of wedded happiness.” 

“Naturally. I talked in the same fine way myself when I was a 
bachelor,” growls Jack. 

“And, however you may talk, you think in the same fine way 
still,” cries Bell, resting her white hand an instant on Jack Chamber- 
layne’s arm. “ You never could hope to succeed in the tragic line, 
Jack,” she adds, pleasantly. “ And as I really am too goodhearted to 
enjoy my friends’ failures, I warn you, in time, not to attempt it.” 

Everyone laughs, except Mrs. Robarts. Oh, the stab a woman can 
inflict when she chooses by not laughing! and with some adroit little 
remark from Lord Stair the conversation changes ; changes, but by 
no means fades from Mrs. Hetty’s remembrance. 


“ And if ever two people trod the high road to ruin, your cousin 
Jack and his wife are treading it now.” Thus she remarks, in matri- 
monial confidence, as ‘‘our brougham” rolls back to Bayswater. 
“Oh, I know what you will say, Charles—you have had a wider ex- 
perience of life than mine. You hold your own latitudinarian notions, 
of course, and you have had experience of the half-world, as it is 
called, which, I am thankful to say, I am without; so I cannot 
expect you to feel as shocked and disgusted with the whole entertain- 
ment as I do.” 

Mr. Robarts arouses himself from his nap in the corner of the 
brougham, a nap in which he still hears the low fresh tones of Leah’s 
voice, and feels the magic of her glance. “ Disgusted? Why, Hetty, 
I thought we never spent a jollier little evening. You got on pretty 
well with Lord Stair at dinner, did you not?” 

“Lord Stair was exceedingly glad to make my acquaintance— 
quite surprising how many mutual acquaintance we found to talk 
about. Indeed, on my mamma’s side I am by no means sure there is 
not a relationship. It struck me, Charles, whatever you may think, 
that Lord Stair must have been taken aback at seeing a person like 
myself in such company ?” 

“Tt struck me that Lord Stair pays more devoted attention than is 
strictly necessary to Leah,” says Mr. Robarts, sleepily. “ But, really, 
amongst these sorts of people——” 

“*Leah’! What in the world do you mean, Mr. Robarts, by 
speaking of your cousin’s wife as ‘Leah’? We may dine with the 
Chamberlaynes, it may possibly be our duty to ask them to dinner in 
return—it is perfectly unnecessary that we should ever be on terms of 
familiarity with either of them—with her, especially. Talking of 
familiarity reminds me of something which you probably did not 
observe. Lord Stair ¢wice called Mrs. Chamberlayne by her Christian 
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name. To me that is all-sufficient. Delicately placed as we are, 
and considering that you are still the presumptive heir to the Cham- 
berlayne property, I have no alternative but to know her——” 

“It is avery pleasant alternative, Hetty. I say nothing about 
moralities—I don’t meddle in matters too high for me; but, as 
regards the surface only, Jack’s wife seems to me one of the nicest 
women we have met for a long time.” 

“ She is intensely artificial,” says Hetty. ‘ Not a look, or tone, or 
movement but is studied. Her spirits are forced. The very colour 
on her cheek goes or comes at command. And what extraordinary 
yellow eyes! And then the unmistakable nose! You may be 
certain Lord Stair does not admire her, really.” 

“ Ah! you think so.” 

“But alas! a married woman who lays herself out for it, can 
always command a certain kind of attention. I was surprised, 
Mr. Robarts, to see you shake that other creature’s hand when we 
came away.” 

“As you had passed her without bowing, my dear Hetty, and as 
the other creature had the Christian forgiveness to hold out her 
hand to me, it would have been rather difficult for me to do other- 
wise.” 

“Tt is never difficult, Charles, to do the thing that is right. Mr. 
Baltimore is . . . no, I have no language in which to speak of Mrs. 
Baltimore. Those diamonds, those manners! Putting her hand on 
your cousin’s shoulder, calling him ‘Jack’ before us all. And then 
the tone, the nature of her stories. Pray, what did you think of 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s comments upon the nice little scandal about the 
Lyttons ?” 

“T thought Jack spoke like what he is—a fool,” answers Mr. 
Robarts, laconically. “The man’s tone, if not his actual speech, fell 
scarcely short of an inuendo against his own wife.” 

“ Ah,” says Hetty, with mournful resignation, “ You must remem- 
ber we do not know all. Poor, unfortunate young man! We do not 
know all.” 

“ Poor, unfortunate young woman, you might rather say,” returns 
Mr. Robarts. “If it were possible for you, once in your life, to feel 
compassion for any member of your own sex, Hetty, you might well pity 
the wife of Jack Chamberlayne. You remarked, a moment ago, that 
her spirits were forced. Add something more. Say that there is the 
look of a broken heart on that girl’s face already !” 

“T pity no willing victims,” cries Hetty, coldly. “When I see 
misery fall on persons who desecrate the finest feelings of human 
nature by making a mercenary marriage, I say,‘ Amen. They have 
deserved it.” 

Mr. Robarts is silent. It may be that this little commination has 
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thrust home with truer aim, bitterer emphasis, than Hetty herself 
suspects. 


Meanwhile the departed guests undergo lively vivisection at the 
hands of the friends left behind in Piccadilly. 

“Thank heaven, we can breathe once more !” cries Bell, jumping up 
and adjusting her opera cloak before a glass. ‘When next I goto an 
improving lecture, I shall sympathise with the unfortunate frogs under 
the air-pump. Hetty is a person who exhausts all the moral oxygen 
out of the atmosphere.” 

“T admire Mrs. Robarts immensely,” says Lord Stair, in his gravest 
voice. “Mrs. Robarts has taught me a great deal about Egyptian 
potteries, and I am asked to an esthetic tea at her house on Wednes- 
diy week. Mrs. Baltimore, I hope I am to have the pleasure of 
meeting you?” 

“At the wsthetic tea? Why, did you not see—Hetty cut me dead 
before she left! Jack, my dear boy, don’t introduce me to your rela- 
tions another time until you have clearly ascertained whether they 
desire to know me or not. If the game had only been worth the 
candle ”’—Bell puts her blonde head on one side, and looks pensive—“ if 
the game had only been worth playing, I would have made friends 
with Mr. Robarts, for Hetty’s punishment! Whenever a man says 
‘My dear’ to his wife in the kind of tone he says it to Hetty, I feel 
sure he is a poor creature whom five minutes’ temptation would bring 
to the gallows.” , 

“And he was a rattling good fellow, too, before marriage spoilt 
him, as it does the rest of us,” remarks Jack. Wiser people, when 
they have drawn a blank in the great lottery, abstain, as a rule, from 
railing against the lottery system in general. Poor, stupid, straight- 
forward Jack never loses a chance of having a fling at marriage and 
the unhappiness of married men. “ When I was a youngster, coming 
up from school, there was not a better fellow going than Charlie 
Robarts. Great hand at theatrical matters; knew what was going on 
in every theatre in town—why, and wrote a play himself, though I 
can’t say it had much of arun! And fond of a jolly game of loo— 
yes, and a hard drinker, too.” Jack shakes his head despondently as 
he thinks of the fine qualities that time and marriage have spoiled in 
his cousin’s disposition. ‘And now, when he is home from work, 
Hetty sends him out to mind the children. I have seer him often, of 
a Sunday morning, in Kensington Gardens, with the nursemaids and 
perambulators.” 

“In the present state of society, perambulators appear to be the 
final cause of the hardworking barrister,” cries Bell, with her little 
decisive air of flippant irony. “Lord Stair, you are going to hear 
Nilsson to-night? No. ‘Then, Jack, I have no choice left me but to 
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run away with you. Oh, I know you are not in evening dress, but 
you can see me as far as the door of the opera-house, at least. It will 
not take you out of your way.” 

And Jack has to obey with as good a grace as he can command. 
He likes Mrs. Baltimore better than most people: he likes loo and 
lansquenet better than Mrs. Baltimore; and the opera-house does not 
lie on the direct road between Piccadilly and St. James's Street. 

So Lord Stair and his hostess are left alone. 

“Talking of final causes—if one could only discover the fina! cise 
of a Bell Baltimore !” remarks Lord Stair. 
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[ 2] 


A French Doctor Sohnson. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Hap the subject of Boswell’s biography been born at Angers instead 
of at Lichfield; had he, in consequence of this accident, gone to Paris 
instead of to London; had he belonged to the seventeenth instead of 
the eighteenth century; had he been free from hypochondria, and 
therefore always in his right mind; had he, in short, belonged to the 
country whose people he pronounced gross and ill-bred, and from 
visiting which he learned the better to appreciate Fleet Street and 
Charing Cross, he would have hugely resembled that illustrious light 
of learning Aigidius Menagius, Gilles Ménage. He would have had 
the same love of learning, the same thirst after all knowledge, the 
same prodigious memory ; he would have talked, like Ménage, chiefly 
upon subjects of scholarship and literature ; he would have taken the 
same delight in the society of ladies, and while, like an honest English- 
man, he was faithful to the memory of his wife, albeit pleased with the 
adulation of the women who loved him, had he been, as Ménage was, 
a Frenchman, he would, like that butterfly of scholars, have spent his 
idle moments flitting from flower to flower. 

So many points of difference would seem to point to the one single 
obvious point of resemblance, the letter of connection between Mon- 
mouth and Macedon, that the talk of both has been preserved. That 
is, however, not the only pit are reminded at every turn, in 
reading Ménage, of Johnson ; his extraordinary memory, his scholar- 
ship, his encyclopedic reading, his powers of conversation, above all, 
his good sense—these are properties which belong to both. That 
Ménage was a grammarian and the compiler of a dictionary, that he 
wrote third-rate verses, that he exaggerated the value of modern 
scholarship, and that he entertained strong prejudices—these are 
minor points of resemblance. The best evidence of the French 
scholar’s strength of character and power of impressing other men 
with his own worth, is to be found in the fact that, like Johnson, 
Ménage was for a time the head of the world of letters in Paris ; his 
judgments were decisive; the verdict given at his rooms in the 
cloister of Notre Dame might be grumbled at, but was accepted ; for, 
before the reign of Boileau, Ménage was Dictator. He who was 
above the French Academy, and could afford to refuse the honour of 
a seat ; he who had dared to satirize the proceedings of that illustrious 
body ; he who boldly ventured to put himself in the front, and to stay 
there ; he whose tongue was charged with venom of the kind which 
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maddens but does not kill—such poison as may be borrowed from 
Martial and Juvenal; he who was able to see through the slender 
pretensions of men whom he suffered to live till they were killed by 
Boileau, was the fittest man in France to lead the tribe of scholars 
and poets. | There were other scholars greater than himself: Vaugelas, 
but he too modest a man; Valois, whom he made his friend ; the 
brothers Dupuy, who loved him ; the great De Thou, of whom he made 
a protector ; and Salmasius, who died prematurely, killed by Milton’s 
pen. But besides the scholars, there were in his generation few men 
of genius; Corneille and Saint Amant were the only poets ; there was 
no school of critics except that knot of third-rate men, Pellisson, 
Chapelain, Conrart, Serizay, Voiture, and Balzac, who constituted the 
circle of the Hétel Rambouillet, were the founders of the Academy, 
and were all too much afraid of Ménage to dispute his rule. Ménage 
had read everything and forgotten nothing; he kept all his know- 
ledge stored away in the pigeon-holes of his brain, so that he could 
put his hand upon anything in a minute. What could be done with 
a man who overwhelmed you at once with an avalanche of quotations, 
anecdote, and reminiscence? Even if it were shown, in subsequent 
invention, that half was erroneous, incorrectly given, or not to the 
point, what was the use of finding it out when the mischief was done 
and the impression secured? Criticism in the middle of the sixteenth 
century meant talk in the salons. He was the best critic who talked 
the fastest, the loudest, and the most learnedly. The men who went 
home to elaborate a treatise had much the same effect upon contem- 
porary thought, compared with the man who spoke at once and to the 
point, as an article in the ‘ Quarterly’ has now, compared to a leader 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

If there are points of similarity between Samuel Johnson and Gilles 
Ménage, there are, it must be confessed, points of dissimilarity. 
Ménage was dignified, like Johnson, but, unlike him, he was vain; 
Johnson did not try to envenom a judgment with an epigram; 
Ménage was strong, like Johnson, but he had not the great Doctor's 
soft and tender heart ; Johnson was deeply religious, while Ménage 
was only a follower of ritual; Johnson felt the gravity of life perhaps 
too deeply ; Ménage, fed on Rabelais, felt its absurdity. One wept for 
the sins of the world, and worked to help the sinners; the other, 
locked up among his books, took no thought of what went on without, 
and let the stricken hart go weep unheeded, or if he ever helped the 
fallen, it seemed not out of love or grace, but to be rid of importunity, 
or to glorify himself. Like the Pharisee, Ménage blew the trumpet 
of his alms. 

The biographers and writers of the Louis Quatorze period, whose 
name is legion, have been stricken for the most part with a dulness 
that is deadly. It is most unfortunate for some periods that they fall 
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into the hands of the modern Grub Street. The most helpless of 
word-spinners are the men who reel out biographies with the 
monotony of an organ-grinder and the sympathy of a machine. 
Frivolous genius writes verse and fiction ; it is the task of ces autres 
to write biography and so-called criticism. There are plenty of 
books, especially in French, to steal from, and there is the British 
Museum to find them ready for the robber’s hand. And yet how 
great is the art required to reconstruct a man of a past generation! 
The writer who knows the secret is like the sorcerer who would 
sprinkle a few ashes in the fire, to be resolved straightway into 
vapour, in which you might see, like Saul, the pale and transparent 
lineaments of Samuel. To him an anecdote is like the bone from 
which the anatomist will construct the animal anew; to the dull 
writer an anecdote affords an opportunity for breaking the monotony 
with a story; if he be of the lively and more intolerable kind, he 
will write as if his hero’s life was spent in the production of those 
anecdotes of which the Louis Quatorze period is especially full. These 
are an irresistible bait on both sides of the Channel; the old stories 
are dragged out over and over again; the characters are posed accord- 
ing to the malicious labels of Tallemant des Réaux: Chapelain is 
always dressed in his yellow old coat, and sitting over a half-starved 
fire; Conrart is always smiling his “cela n’est pas méprisable ;” 
Pellisson is always the ugliest of mortals ; Ménage is always brandish- 
ingatooth-pick. Anecdotes do not make biography, though they help 
it; life is not always spent in uttering jeux d’esprit, or in acting a 
little story ; there are intervals, even with a professional jester, of 
business, reality, feeling ; there is a background of purpose; there is 
an atmosphere of serious thought in every man, which the true bio- 
grapher will find out. But the people of the Louis Quatorze period 
have been mostly stricken into a stony immobility by their bio- 
graphers; all have suffered, from Artenice to Trissotin; some have 
been made statuesque, and stand like wooden dolls with their legs and 
fingers sticking out ; some are depicted as chattering monkeys; some 
are mere poor fools of circumstance; some are rusiy, ill-mannered 
pedants; some are the rude sayers of smart things. It is, of course, 
difficult to realize that there was ever a society of people very much 
in earnest and yet not in their beginnings priggish, of gentle and high- 
bred manners, and resolute to maintain the highest tone. Yet such 
was the circle of Catherine de Vivonne. To gain admission into it was 
easy ; 40 acquire a footing in it was more difficult ; those who did so 
must first have proved their acquiescence in the enforced gentleness 
of its manners if they were of noble birth, or their literary worth if 
they belonged to the bowrgeois class. The leaders of the set were 
actually and deeply in earnest; they wanted to substitute society for 
intrigue ; they wanted to reform a language that seemed to them 
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dropping to pieces ; they wanted to enforce outward decorum on the 
young nobles whose licence was beyond all bounds, and they wanted 
to encourage the growth of the sweet flowers of art and poetry which 
blossom best in an atmosphere of calm. It is true that the plan 
failed because they turned the garden into a conservatory and the 
flowers into exotics. Nevertheless, the point to be remembered is that 
the Hotel Rambouillet and the Academy were perfectly serious in 
their aims and sensible in their efforts; that the people who met there 
were neither ridiculous by their pretensions nor contemptible by their 
talents. ‘Trissotin and Vadius belonged to this group; it is, indeed, 
of Vadius that we have to speak ; but both were as different from the 
Trissotin and Vadius of Moliére as Madelon and Cathos were different 
from Julia and Angélique, or as the Socrates of Aristophanes was 
different from the Socrates of Plato and Xenophon. 

There is nothing remarkable in the life of Gilles Ménage; neither 
misfortune nor romance separated his history from the common lot. 
He lived the usual life, grey and cloudy as a whole, with occasional 
gleams. If there are a few whose lives are like a mountain torrent, 
impetuous, broken by waterfalls, turbid with the wreck of the trees and 
bushes it has dragged away by the roots, the most are like the gentle 
Ouse, gliding innocently between level banks, past meadows which 
they never overflow. The only epitaph which the majority deserve is 
a “viait.” Lucky the man to whose memory the humbler virtues 
may be ascribed by the mason without a lie. 

illes Ménage was born at Angers in 1613, his father being an 
avocat du Roi in that town. He manifested very early in life a 
prodigious memory, and the faculty of saying shrewd and caustic 
things. No doubt the small scandals of Angers afforded material to 
the youth for the exercise and development of this dangerous gift. 
“IT do not know,” said a young lady of the place, “how to define 
médisance; mais le médisant, c'est Ménage.” Fifty years later, he was 
able to smooth his conscience greatly with the reflection that he had 
never felt the least tendency to médisance. Such strange tricks memory 
plays with us! 

With the view of making the most of these providential gifts, as 
well as of the family interest, the young man was sent to the Bar, 
where he pleaded several causes of which he speaks with some pride in 
after years. An illness laid him up for a time, and he abandoned the 
law. Escaping to Paris, he announced his intention of entering the 
Church. It must be owned that no subsequent fervour of piety 
attested his vocation, but Ménage was wise in his generation. He saw 
that the Church provided meat, drink, and lodging for a hundred and 
thirty thousand priests in France—about four for every parish; that 
there were a vast number of convents and abbeys, every one provided 
with revenues great or smalJ, and for the most part with an excellent 
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endowment for their spiritual chief; he observed that the men 
of learning and literature were nearly all in the enjoyment of 
sufficient incomes derived from benefices administered by a poorly 
paid vicaire, or from cathedral and monastic appointments where resi- 
dence was not a necessity; it was also manifest that, to men of the 
Church who possessed the art of pleasing, there were hundreds of good 
houses always open. On the other hand, for the scholar or the poet 
outside the Church was starvation or slavish dependence. Who can 
wonder at his choice? The black brigades of the Gallican Church 
were like soldiers garrisoned in a friendly town; there was no more 
fighting, very little drill, a mere trifle of sentry duty,a yearly inspec- 
tion or two, and the rest of the time free to be passed in pleasure ; for 
the rank and file the taverns and the bona-robas; and for the officers 
the salons and ruelles. Ménage became a member of this Church 
Pacific, and, because his father refused to maintain him until he got 
preferment, he cast about for a patron. Richelieu had Bois Robert ; 
Fouquet had Pellisson; the Prince de Conti had Sarrasin ; the Cardinal 
de Retz took Ménage. He was then about thirty; though it is not 
possible, nor is it necessary, to assign any dates to a life so ineventful. 
He had free quarters at the Cardinal’s table; and Tallemant des 
Réaux tells malicious stories about his trying to get free quarters for 
his lackeys as well. However, let us, for once, keep as clear as may 
be of this scandalous chronicler. 

Ménage was born for better things than to be a great man’s parasite. 
There are many little hints in his conversation to show that the iron of 
dependence entered deeply into his soul, though the Cardinal was a 
generous and easy patron; he shows it by bursts in praise of his own 
independence too genuine for a man who had been always independent, 
and by vain boastings of his own dignity preserved in the house of 
bondage. He escaped, after an ignoble quarrel with the Cardinal’s 
steward, and a semi-drunken fight in which he got the worst. He was 
so angry that he asked the Cardinal to dismiss his adversary, and 
finally dismissed himself, smarting with the sense of ridicule that at 
once attached to the squabble, which the wags called a remue-ménage. 
He retired then, with such Church plunder as he had been able to lay 
hands upon, into private life, and took chambers in the cloister 
of Notre Dame, where he lived for forty years, calling them the 
maison de limpécuniosité. The title was but the pride of humility, 
for by this time, his father having left him a property of some value, 
he was very well off indeed for a scholar. Altogether, his income 
seems to have been about 12,000 francs a year, a sum which represents 
at least three times that amount in these days. There are not too 
many scholars and literary men now who have £1500 a year. To be 
sure, Ménage was not an ordinary scholar; not one of your ragged and 
penniless Regents of the University. He had a coat of arms, he 
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could boast gentle blood ; he was seen in the highest social circles; if 
he could not claim kinship with the great people with whom he loved to 
associate, he was able to pride himself on the respectability of his 
family, which belonged to the lower aristocracy of the robe; he had at 
least nothing to do with the beggarly poets, epigrammatists, and 
romance writers who lived, like Regnier, by hanging about great men’s 
courts. And he records with satisfaction that there were only three 
among the successful writers of his time who were not of gentle 
extraction. That, remember, was before the days of Moliére. Com- 
paratively rich, then, with no anxieties for the future and no duties to 
perform, with a growing reputation for scholarship and taste, with a 
wit sharp enough to make all men feel his power, with just enough 
pride of birth to place him above the gibes which even the Rambouillet 
circle poured upon the bowigeoisie, it was easy for Ménage to become, 
almost per saltum, the foremost man in French Letters. He achieved 
this rank, in the first instance, by his celebrated ‘ Requéte des Dic- 
tionnaires,’ the humble petition of the old dictionaries of Calepin, Nicot,. 
Atienne, and Oudin, to the Academy. It is one of the few pieces 
he wrote in French, and the only one worth being preserved. He 
protests, in the ‘Requéte,’ with the strength of common sense, 
against the abolition of old words, the substitution of new, and the 
changes which the Academy are making in the guides. “In thirty years,” 
he says, “certain old and estimable words, such as ores, moult, adone, 
maint, &c., have been banished from polite literature, while even car 
would have been excluded but for Conrart.” At the same time, ~) 
“Par une trop liche mollesse — 
Qu’on appelle délicatesse, 
De combien de mots masculins 
A-t-on fait de mots féminins ?” 

And then the Academy goes on so slowly that by the time they 
agree upon a word it will have become obsolete. Moreover, the old 
dictionaries are indispensable; they serve, above all, toreke out the 
pretence of learning. 

“Par eux s’entendent les auteurs; 
Par eux se font les traducteurs ; 
Ils servent 4 tous de lumiéres 
Dans les plus obscures matiéres ; 
Ils sont les docteurs des docteurs, 
Les précepteurs des precepteurs, 
Les maitres des maitres de classes, 
Et tels qu’on a cru savantasses 
A la faveur de leurs bons mots, 
Sans eux n’estoient rien que des sots.” 

“These things considered, gentlemen of the Academy, to prevent 
the above-named disasters, may it please your courtesy to restore 
the rights of bowrgeoisie to words unjustly proscribed. Leave the 
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vocabulary of these fair and gallant spirits where you found it: do not 
trouble your heads about grammar; make no innovations, and do not 
meddle at all with the language, and that is the very best thing you 
can do.” 

All of which reads poorly enough now, but had its effect at the 
time ; and the French language owes a profound debt of gratitude to 
the ‘ Requéte des Dictionnaires.’ 

I forbear enumerating the many titles of the works which subse- 
quently appeared, and which formed Ménage’s claims to immortality. 
In the ‘ History of Forgotten Literature,’ yet to be written—a book 
which I recommend to the dullest of living writers—will be found his 
poems in Latin, Greek, French, and Italian; his epigrams, his idylls, 
and his odes; his origins of French and Italian ; and his ‘Histoire de 
Sable.” Take these for granted. Go, if you will, to the British 
Museum, and try to read them. But do not, because you find it an 
impossible task, carry away the idea that nobody ever did read them. 
The elegant Latin hendecasyllabics of AXgidius Menagius appeared 
to his admirers superior to anything in Catullus. To the bard him- 
self they showed the most goodly promise of immortality. “Thou, 
O Laverna,” he begins, “ shalt live in the verse of thy Menalcas more 
famous than the mistress of Catullus or Tibullus. 


“O que flosculus es puellularum! 
Donec carmina delicatiora 
Kt vivent Veneres Cupidinesque 
In nostris numeris Catullianis, 
Doctorum volitans per ora amantum, 
Illa quam cecinit tener Catullus, 
Illa quam cecinit tener Tibullus 
Vives notior.” 


“ Laverna!” growled his enemies. “ Rightly is Ménage’s mistress 
called after the Goddess of Thieves, for all his beauties are stolen.” 
It was too true. The Latin verses of Ménage are something like 
the well-known cento of Ausonius, inasmuch as there is not a turn or 
a phrase that cannot be found in classical Latin. In the same way 
his French poems also take the classical turn of the period. “0O 
Chapelain,” he cries, “ favourite of the nine sisters !”-—fancy the poor 
old ladies of Parnassus holding up their hands, and shrilly protesting 
that they never showed any favour at all to Chapelain—“ Chapelain, 
thou hast often reproached thy Ménage with his idle loves. I have 
abandoned, at thy advice, Phyllis, Belinda, Angelique, and Daphne, 
but Doris I cannot abandon. Doris has 


‘La voix de Calliope et Vhaleine de Flore, 
Et les yeux de Junon et le teint de l’Aurore, 
Et les mains de Minerve, et les pieds de Thétis, 
Et le sein de Vénus et sa bouche et son ris.” 
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His loves! Yes, this grammarian and antiquary, this rooter and 
grubber among old tomes, this short-sighted digger and delver among 
ancient literature, this plagiarist of classical thought, this priest, this 
médisant, this “‘ Varro of the seventeenth century,” was as full of loves 
as any young cavalier of the Court. Why not? Wein England have 
learned to associate classical scholarship with gravity, and have done 
our best to keep united what in France they have always striven to 
separate—theology and learning. Our scholars have been divineg 
—Heaven forbid that our Doctors of Divinity should be found com- 
peting for the favours of the fair sex! The French scholars, albeit 
mostly tonsured men, perceived that divinity was better left to the 
Sorbonne, and gave over the reverence belonging to the Christian 
augur to any one who pleased to have it. Ménage was a man of 
society: gallantry, if it was only the study of the Carte du Tendre, 
was natural to him; he was an amatory, if a clumsy poet; he was a 
wit, if a sharp and biting wit; above all, he was a Frenchman, and 
by that title alone had a native right to bask in the sunshine of 
ladies’ smiles. We might make out a case for the innocence of hig 
amours, and even adduce as a kind of proof the long list of his mis- 
tresses, but perhaps it as well not to inquire too deeply into forgotten 
scandals. [ Boas was @ man as well as a priest ; therefore—amavit, 
The first-ttdy to whom he is reported to have given his celibate 
affections— perhaps the Daphne of his poem—was a Madame de 
Cressy. It was a tender pastoral. The husband, good easy man, 
went his way after bonnes fortunes, and the lady went hers. The 
scholar and the nymph met: they loved, they quarrelled, they 
parted with an insult—Ménage going off with a chuckle because hig 
was the deeper and the more biting insult. ‘Then he consoled him- 
self with the ripened beauties of Madame de Montbazon, a lady be- 
longing very peculiarly to the period. She died. A brief interval 
followed of Platonic affection for Mdlle. de Lavergne (the Laverna of 
the Latin poem), and finally the grand passion of Ménage’s life began. 
The grammarian aimed high: if he made love with a dictionary in 
each pocket, and a bundle of Latin verses in his hand, at least he 
showed the very best taste in his love-making. He chose for the mis- 
tress of his thoughts a woman who excelled in what he thought the 
most desirable quality in her sex. ‘‘ Provided a woman be amiable,” 
he said, “ she may be either fat or lean.” ‘To be sure he was short- 
sighted, so that, spectacles not being worn in society, many of the 
details of beauty were possibly thrown away upon him. The Doris of 
his song, who had a foot like Thetis, a hand like Minerva, the voice 
of Calliope, and the breath of Flora, was that best and brightest of 
women, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, afterwards Marie de Sévigné. 
Ménage fell in love with her while giving her lessons in Greek. As 
for that, everybody, except her husband, always was in love with her. 
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She returned something of his passion, inasmuch as she liked his talk, 
which never bored her. She liked to have this great scholar dangling 
after her, and writing pleasant letters; it pleased the coquettish little 
lady to vary the long list of jealous lovers—Turenne, Méré, Lude, 
Bussy-Rabutin—by the addition of a scholar. She treated him with 
greater kindness than all the others, and, which at first seems curious, 
this very kindness filled him with a more than jealous rage. She 
would kiss him before a whole company, saying, “C'est ainsi qu'on se 
baisatt dans [église primitive,’ which was a cruel though covert sneer 
at her lover's ecclesiastical profession—and not true either, because 
the primitive Church very early found itself obliged to confine the 
holy kiss to persons of the same sex, so that it became insipid, and 
speedily fell into disuse. Then she allowed him to fondle her hand, 
a privilege which Ménage would have valued more highly had it been 
conferred in secret instead of in public. For it was a cruel blow to 
his gallantry that she affected to believe that no one would suspect 
her old tutor. Professing this belief, she made him drive about alone 
with her in her own coach. ‘This was too much for Ménage: meek- 
ness has limits; and it is a bitter thing to be thought incapable of 
harming a lady’s reputation. No man, not even a priest, likes to be 
treated as a tame cat. Ménage refused for a time to call upon the 
young widow, and was inconsolable. Then she came herself to see 
him; insisted on a reconciliation; wrote him letters of the warmest 
friendship and the coldest love. ‘Je vous ordonne de vous occuper un 
peu pendant votre voyage 4 songer et a dire de bien de moi. J’en 
ferai de méme pour vous, et je vous attendrai a lundi de votre retour 4 
diner ici. Adieu, l’ami, de tous les amis le meilleur.” And it all came 
to nothing, remaining the warmest friendship and the coldest love. 

“ T am now,” said the poor lover, after twenty years of this; “I am 
now your confessor, and I have been your martyr.” 

“ Ht moi, votre vierge,’ said Marie the irrepressible. Who could 
help loving a woman so bright and clever as well as so thoughtful 
and tender-hearted, in spite of her virtue? But what charm was 
there in this man of books that such a woman should have regarded 
him with so kindly an affection ? 

It is pleasing to read that at fifty Ménage went round to pay fare- 
well visits among the ladies, as from one who renounced gallantry. 
With the influence of the time upon one, it does not seem strange or 
in any way inconsistent with his position as a priest. It is only on 
falling back upon nineteenth century notions that we discover how 
wild it would seem in our own time. A scholar of European repute, 
a beneficed priest, Ménage considers it incumbent upon him to inform 
ladies that he is now filty, and that they have nothing more to fear 
from him. He is not going to give up worldliness altogether, but 
only one form of worldliness. The ladies, accustomed to live in an 
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assumed state of siege, even those who had long passed their bloom 
feigning to resist attacks which the men feigned to make, would take 
the avowal in good part. It was refreshing, no doubt, to find a man 
not ashamed to propose that there should be no more make-believe of 
love so far as he was concerned ; and I take it as a proof of Ménage’s 
strong sense that he should have the good taste to retire before he 
became ridiculous, from a field where, in spite of the discussion which 
opens his book of talk, the young and the old are not, and cannot be, 
upon an equal footing. As age fell upon him, he ceased to remember 
the amourettes that had been only pleasant interludes, not the serious 
business of life ; he forgot the full-blown charms of Madame de Mont- 
bazon; he forgot the fair Laverna; he even, I am ashamed to say, 
forgot the bright eyes, the full forehead, the soft white hands, and the 
bewitching smile of Marie de Rabutin-Chantal. 

He remembered, however, his quarrels. ‘These were many. 

There was another scholar, Montmaur by name, with whom he chose 
to disagree. Scholars quarrelled then as gleefully as Irishmen fight 
at a fair. 

Ménage wrote against his enemy a piece full of sarcasm, called the 
‘Parasite metamorphosed into a Parrot.’ Montmaur was the parasite. 
The usual introductory compliments exchanged, the battle went 
on merrily. So many epigrams were discharged at Montmaur’s head, 
apparently without doing him the slightest harm, and so many good 
stories are told of him, that one ends in wanting tg know more about 
a pedant so elastic and so patiently enduring. (Me had been, said 
his enemies, first a Jesuit, then a quack doctor with a cart and a 
little stage, on which he sold a patent cure for everything, especially 
toothache; then a student of classics, and lastly, a professor of Greek. 
It was the daily and sagacious custom of this philosopher to look 
out of his window at midday in search of that chimney which gave 
forth the densest volume of smoke. Thither would the thoughtful 
man straightway repair, as to the best dinner going, and would pay 
for his meal by making classical jokelets. “Find the meat and the 
wine,” he would say, “and I will find the salt.” Once when some soup 
was upset upon him, he remarked—those who do not appreciate the 
joke may consult the dictionary—“summum jus, summa injuria.” 
Clearly a mirthful man, of loud and sonorous voice, with small respect 
for other scholars, capable of slapping Ménage on the back before 
they quarrelled and laughing in his face after that event; both 
before and after, probably taking a vulgar pleasure in chaffing him 
about his refined amours. When Ménage thought of proposing to 
enter the Academy, which he had abused in his ‘ Requéte,’ it was this 
jovial professor who said that the candidate ought to be compelled to 
join the learned body on the same principle that a man is made to 
marry a girl whom he has dishonoured. 
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Montmaur Je Gree was not the only enemy. There was the Pére 
Bouhours, the compiler of the ‘ Pensées Ingénieuses,’ a book of quota- 
tions which may still be read in with pleasure; the Abbé Cotin, the 
Abbé d’Aubignac, and Gilles Boileau, brother of Great Despréaux, 
not to speak of others. 

The quarrel with the last of the four is eminently characteristic. He 
brought a Latin elegy to show the great critic, who was at the time 
engaged in conversation with Hallé. Ménage received the elegy as a 
schoolmaster would take a boy’s theme. “ We will read this,” he 
said, with an air of exasperating superiority, “another time. Take 
my Latin Ode to the Queen of Sweden; you will learn more from 
that than from all the literature of antiquity.” Boileau went away 
in a rage, and wrote his ‘ Avis 4 Ménage.’ This hugely delighted 
all that numerous class who rejoice in seeing their friends cut up, 
satirized, and critically slashed. Not otherwise do the schoolboys feel 
a mingled sweetness of sympathy, foreboding, and rapture, when one 
of themselves gets a caning. 

It is the fashion among a certain school to speak of a man’s Work, 
with an initial capital. Prigs in all professions, but especially Assist- 
ant-Master Prigs, talk a good deal about Work. Some go so far as to 
drop their voices in speaking of it, as if they were in church ; being in 
fact carried away bya heathen and idolatrous admiration for the 
greatness of their Work. The world, in their eyes, is visibly balanced 
in its daily rotation, upon nothing else than their Work, and would 
no longer turn round were this to stop. Ménage, before the 
reign of the Earnest Student, found his Work in the glorification of 
himself. I assume that there is a subtle distinction between Work 
and work. The former means the aim which the man puts consciously 
and deliberately before himself. To the Prig, it means what he 
wants the world to believe. Ménage, who was a pedant, but not 
a Prig, never deceived himself or anybody else about his aims. He 
wanted to be considered the greatest of living scholars, and he suc- 
ceeded so far as to become their recognised leader. Other men pos- 
sessed more profound scholarship ; no one had a readier use of know- 
ledge. As for his work, without the initial capital, that was manifold, 
real, and useful. How useful, it would require a larger space than we 
have at our disposal to show. But his great value to French litera- 
rature lies in the fact that he found the cultured class, a small one at 
best, drifting away to classicism in language as well as in thought, 
which would have ended, had it been successful, in creating a language 
for the polite distinct from that of the people. We know how the 
tcngue of Cicero, sedulously cultivated by the scholarly class, found 
itself, as centuries went on, at an ever-widening distance from the 
comprehension of the common folk, till, when Boéthius wrote the last 
book of classical Latin, it was in a tongue no longer understood, 
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except in the schools. The lamentable consequence in Latin has been 
that we have no Roman folk literature ; that there were no poets after 
the language ceased to be vernacular ; none of the simple ballads which 
remain to us of the French, none of the legends, traditions, proverbs, 
songs, and superstitions which abound about the early and the later 
history of other nations. To such a danger the French language 
seemed drifting, jn spite of the vigorous protests of Malherbe and his 
small following./ Ménage, in the ‘ Origines de la Langue Frangaise,’ 
stood manfully in the front, the champion of pure and undefiled 
French. He did not contend against classicism of style, for the influ- 
ence of the time was too strong for him; but he battled for the pre- 
servation of the language. “The Academy,” he said, “is making a 
dictionary of words in use: I am making one of words which have 
fallen out of use. They want to destroy; I to preserve.” 
fe Perhaps, all things considered, a man can hardly do greater service 
to his country than by exercising his power at the right moment, to 
prevent the destruction or the damage of her language. 

This power Ménage, for thirty years and more, exercised at his 
Mercuriale, the weekly Wednesday réunion in his rooms, where the 
scholars went to hear him talk. There were other “days” in Paris: 
the Abbé Bourdelot had scientific Tuesdays ; the Abbé de la Roque 
had literary Thursdays; M. de Launay received philosophers on 
Wednesdays; physics had their Saturday with M. de Fontenay; and 
on that same day the immortal Scudéri held, as everybody knows, the 
assemblies at which Trissotin and Vadius were honoured guests. 
And at other houses, that of the brothers Dupuy, the compilers of 
the ‘ Perroniana,’ and mighty scholars to boot, or that of the great 
De Thou, there was always to be had good talk, with a sprinkling of 
scholars. For there were as yet no literary reviews; and it was at 
these meetings that the last poem was read, and the last translation 
discussed. Those who could not gain admission at the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, found somebody’s ‘ day” when they could hear great men 
talk ; and of all the “days” there was none like the Mereuriale of 
Ménage—it was quoted ; its sentences were law ; its decrees admitted 
of no appeal— tout le mercredi de Ménage pense ainsi.” 

{When the scholar died, ten of his friends united in publishing his 
‘Wednesday talk. I wish the ten had handed over their work to one 
garrulous Boswell, who might have given us more of the great man’s 
individuality. As it is, we have preserved—the best of all the many 
collections of Ana—a collection of stories, epigrams, literary observa- 
tions, and scandal, absolutely without any parallel. Before we look 
over the pages, turn to the portrait of the scholar himself. You will 
see the face of a man in middle age, who must have been handsome in 
his youth ; the nose is long and sharp; the locks escape from the 


clerical cap in little curls, which have more than the usual clerical 
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conceit and coquetry about them; the forehead is ample; the eyes are 
bright, although Ménage was extremely short-sighted ; the mouth, firm 
and full, rests above the chin of a satirist, long, sharp, and pointed. 
He wears a moustache and a light beard; the pose of the head 
conveys the idea of activity. He looks as if he were following up 
a train of recollections rather than of argument; he has got a word 
in his mind which he is hunting through his labyrinthine brain : it 
is in Cicero, in Seneca, in A‘neas Sylvius, in Buchanan, in Sue- 
tonius—and presently it appears, appareled in its context like a knight 
in his armour, and ready for immediate action. He is vain, pedantic, 
and proud, as may be seen from his carriage and his dress; he is 
humorous, good-natured, and genial, as may be seen from his mouth 
and his eyes. 

| At the weekly gatherings in the cloister of Notre Dame—they 
became daily when Ménage broke his leg and could no more get 
about—were seen all the best men in Paris. , It was just before the 
rising of that “ bright occidental star” Boileau the younger. Thither 
came Pellisson, Chapelain, Conrart, and Costar, the Academicians ; 
thither d’Ablancourt, the translator, whose versions were so free 
that Ménage called them “es belles infideles ;” Vaugelas the gram- 
marian, poor and proud; Furetitre, the author of the ‘ Roman 
Bourgeois, and the persecuted dictionary writer. Of him I should like 
to speak on another occasion. There were, besides, Santeuil, the 
author of the ‘Latin Hymns;’ Galland, Bautru, and fifty others. 
In those pedantic chambers you might look in vain for the best of the 
living poets. Saint-Amant was inflaming his jovial face at the famous 
Pomme du Pin, or carousing at the restaurant Du Ryer at St. Cloud. 
As for Corneille, his name, so far as I remember, is not mentioned in 
the Ana at all. And at the Mercuriales might be seen scholars and 
travellers from Italy, for Ménage was a member of the Accademia 
della Crusca, and they were proud to know a man who wrote Italian 

well as he wrote French and Latin. 

| The ‘ Ménagiana’ contains all the talk of the great man that its 
editors could remember.) The collection, compared with the massive 
monument erected by Boswell, is fragmentary indeed, but it is faith- 
ful, so far as to be stamped, which none of the other Ana are, with 
a distinct individuality. It is full of such errors as a rapid talker 
might make; it runs from subject to subject, just as the ball of 
conversation rolled; there is not the slightest show of discussion 
or dispute; it is evident that the guests came to listen and not to 
debate ; a topic is suggested, and when the talker has exhausted his 
stores of anecdote and illustration, another begins. Perhaps the talk 
is egotistical As we are not present in the flesh, and therefore not 
eager to distinguish ourselves, this is not disagreeable. Egotistical 
talkers are only unpleasant to those who listen. The book abounds in 
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stories, many of which have become commonplaces of literary illus- 
tration : it is a treasury of anecdote ; it is a mirror of the conversation, 
scholarly, genial, and witty, which went on in the best circles. For 
Ménage is not a wit: he is the critic who weighs, or the narrateur 
who retails, the wit of others; and he is talking in his old age, when 
most of those whose good things he tells are dead. 

The book is wonderful in its collection of Latin puns, epigrams, and 


quotations.) There is that story of the man who made a fortune by 


the cultivation of mulberry leaves, and presented a pulpit to his parish 
church with the text “mori lucrum”; there is the priest who, taking 
advantage of the general confusion on the death of a bishop, and 
having just stolen a breviary, slipped a silver crucifix also up his 
sleeve, with the remark, “ Crucifixus etiam pro nobis ;” or that of the 
two Benedictine and Bernardine monks at table. The latter pro- 
nounced the grace before meat, “ Benedictus benedicat,” which the 
former, considering as a neat personal compliment, returned by giving, 
as the grace after meat, “ Bernardus bernardat ;” or that of Nicholas 
Bourbon, who, after sleeping through the tenebres of Good Friday, 
happily quoted Martial, ‘“ Somnus qui faciat breves Tenebras.” 
ane was fond of telling quaint and bizarre deathbed stories. 

ere is one of a Gascon who had sworn, after a quarrel with the 
Bishop of Bazas, never again to pray in his diocese. He was crossing 
a river, and the boat began to sink. The boatman told him there was 
nothing for it but to pray. “Are we still in le Bazadois?” asked the 
drowning man, mindful of his oath. There is another of the Duke 
d’Elbceuf, who was ordered by the priest to give satisfaction to an 
injured servant before receiving the last sacraments. “I was not 
aware,” said the Duke, “ that salvation depends on reconciling oneself 
with a valet.” When Furetiére died, he was assisted by a priest who 
nursed him, and paid all the expenses of his illness. Just before his 
death he asked for an account of disbursements. “I have paid,” said 
the Abbé, “so much for the Porte Dieu, so much for the men, so 
much for the two priests.” “Abbé! Abbé!” groaned the dying 
man. “You have ruined me in sacraments.” He illustrates the 
strength of the ruling passion by the story of a dying usurer. The 
priest pressed to his lips a silver crucifix. He opened his drooping 
eyes and gazed upon it. ‘I can’t lend much upon that,” he mur- 
mured, and breathed his last. Everybody, I suppose, has heard the 
story of the Carmelite nun who died and was taken by Michael 
to heaven. St. Peter, hearing him knock, asked who it was. “A 
Carmelite nun,” said Michael. “You bring nothing but Carmelite 
nuns,” he grumbled. “ Let her wait till there are a dozen, and then 
they can all come in together.” 

We will hear him speak, taking the liberty of arranging his utterances 
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in our own way, no doubt quite as good a way as that of the original 
compilers :— 


“T have been perfectly insensible for a long time past to what critics 
said of me and my writings. I suppose no man ever had so much censure 
or so much blame. Did you ever hear the epigram on my poems addressed 
to Laverna, Mdlle. de Lavergne? Limniére wrote it; he said that I ought 
to have been taken to the foot of Parnassus and there be branded for my 
thefts. This is the epigram: 


“Lesbia nulla tibi est, nulla est tibi docta Corinna; 
Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo. 
Sed cum doctorum compiles scrinia vatum 
Nil mirum si fit culta Laverna tibi. 


“T am like Seneca, who was accused of the same thing. He said, ‘I often 
go over to another camp, not as a deserter but as an explorer.’ What 
would they say of Aretino, who found a copy of Procopius, the ‘ Bello 
Gothico,’ and passed it off us his own? Or of Salmasius, whose whole 
speech is made up of quotations? As for my ‘ Histoire de Sable,’ I may 
say that it is an incomparable work; there are two-and-twenty separate 
pieces of learning on every page, each better than the preceding.” 

“The same charge is brought against Boileau. You know the epigram 
about him and Regnier: 


‘Silvander up Parnassus crept, 

While those, who should have guarded, slept. 
Regnier with Horace found, and heard, 
Unseen himself, their every word. 

Clumsy at stealing, still he stole 

At first the part, and then the whole. 
Paraded what he’d basely won, 

And passed it off as all his own.’ 


* As for bad books, buy them all up, because they will never be reprinted - 
For good books you may borrow them, though it is easier to keep borrowed 
books than it is to read what is written in them. You should read a work 
three times—first to understand it, next to criticise it, and, lastly, to 
correct it. 

“ He remains always a child who knows no language but what his nurse 
taught him. And as there is no language in Europe more than six hundred 
years old, it is best, if you write for posterity, to write in Latin. 

“The ancients would have made me of small account, because I could 
never learn any musical instrument. Many great men have had no ear; 
Themistocles is called indoctior by Cicero because he could not play. 
Malherbe had no sense of tune. As for myself, an air never appears so 
beautiful as when I have written words for it. I tried once to learn a 
gavotte, and hired a dancing-master on purpose, but after three months’ 
practice I was obliged to give up trying. I once, however, danced in 
the Jardin des Plantes to the accompaniment of some of Anacreon’s 
odes. 

“mi, was a malicious person; he never opened his mouth without 
speaking ill of somebody; for my own part I have never had the least 
inclination to say spiteful and malicious things. I always think of Quin- 
tilian’s remark, ‘ Maledicus a malefico nisi occasione non difert.’ Do you 
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know the story of Cujas’s daughter? When the students went away from 
the lectures they used to go and pay visits to the young lady; they called 
that commentating the works of Cujas. I heard to-day, though it is not my 
wont to repeat ill-natured things, a mot said to the Bishop of when he 
went to take leave of his mistress. ‘Good-bye,’ she said, ‘go and make 
your journey, but don’t forget that a mistress is a benefice that requires 
residence.’ 

“Always remain on good terms with the Jesuits; I always have, and 
always intend to do so.” 

“Poets are not a courageous raceof men. Horaceran away at Philippi; 
Garcilasso, it is true, was killed fighting, but his is the only case I know. 
Iremember how M. Gilbert, the poet, when he wanted to go to England, 
waited three months at Calais for a fine day.” 

“The greatest insult you can offer an author is to tell him that he made 
his publisher a bankrupt.” 

Some people spend the first half of their lives in making the other 
half miserable.” 

“M. de L. used to say, ‘I have received all the sacraments except that 
of marriage, and though I have never taken the original of that one, I 
have had many copies of it.’” 

— “Tam growing old, and ought to be immortal, considering that all the 
doctors and quacks have not succeeded in killing me yet. I have had as 
many as thirteen at a time. They ordered me to discontinue study if I 
wanted to live. Well, I have gone on working ever since I saw the last of 
them, and you see me now. As for dying, Theophrastus thought himself 
too young to die at the age of a hundred. For my own part, I think I 
could manage to occupy myself for an e@vum. Did you ever hear the 
epigram on the old man who tried to conceal his years ? 

—— 





‘ How old, my friend ? just forty years. 
Ah! ’tis a youthful time, 
But have a care; ’twere pity sure, 
To perish in your prime.’ 


“When age begins, love dies. You know the saying ‘ Bon jour, lunettes ; 
adieu fillettes. For my part, I think women should be neither too fat nor 
too lean; people complain about their chattering; nonsense, it is the old 
story—you will find it everywhere, especially in Ovid, and in the old 
epigram. ‘Why did Nature make women beardless? Because they could 
never keep silent long enough to shave.’ Did you ever hear the story of 
the woman who asked Saint Rabboni to convert her husband? After her 
prayer the good man died. ‘Oh! blessed Saint,’ she cried, ‘to give me 
more than I asked.’f1 always think, when I see a woman riding behind her 
husband, of the lind ‘Post equitem sedet atra cura.” Tonce compared a man 
who had married a red-haired woman to Jason conquering the Golden 
Flee 

" en Maynard came to Paris after residing a long time in the country, 
he was not acquainted with the changes we had made in polite language 
during his absence, and some one was always interrupting him with ‘ Ce 
mot-la n'est plus @usage.’ So he wrote the following epigram : 


“En cheveux blancs il me faut donc aller, 
Comme un enfant, tous les jours 4 l’école; 
Que je suis fou d’apprendre bien parler, 
Lorsque la mort vient m’éter la parole.” 
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— 

There is one service which Ménage effected for his country which 
I forgot to mention. In the midst of the classical revival, when the 
scholars looked with disdain upon anything less than about two 
thousand years old, Ménage reminded them that France had a 
literature of her own; he quotes the Fabliaux ; he has read the story 
of Petit Jehan de Saintré ; he saysa word in season for those neglected, 
but sweet wild flowers of native poetry which_were destined to be 
forgotten for another hundred and fifty years. _J 

We in England, occupied with editing the early English copies of 
French texts, do not generally know how fresh is this native litera- 
ture of the thirteenth century. Even Ménage did not know how 
France led the van in literature, as she has always been foremost when 
thought is to be reduced into speech or action. 

I confess to being fond of this poet who could not sing, this courtier 
who could not dance, this priest who could not preach. I have long 
wished to make a little study of his life, and it comes out to me more 
clearly than I could have hoped, even if I cannot make his individuality 
clear to others. He was, for a few years, as great a despot as the Khalif 
of Bagdad, and though he said plenty of malicious things, he said nothing 
that was mischievous. His expressions prick and tease, but do not 
poison. He has a depth of good nature which Liniére and Montmaur 
cannot destroy. As a scandal-monger and a wit, he confined himself 
to saying the truth, but less than the truth about his neighbours. I 
recommend this as a safe and excellent method of getting on. Do not 
exaggerate ; that offends. Do not state the whole of the truth ; that 
exhausts. State less than the truth, and you have at once the repu- 
tation of good nature, and you keep a reserve of power. People are 
afraid of a man who only makes them half as ridiculous as they might 
be made. A man who can say the whole truth about you, and does 
not, is to be cultivated ; that man is good-natured who can make you 
feel as small as a curate among men of the world, but refrains, 
[Another point about Ménage was his affability. You might say 
what you pleased to him—even interrupt the flow of his conversation 
—without offending him. To be sure, he did not pretend to listen, 
and went on as if no one had spoken, but then you cannot have 
everything. Most of his disciples, like Boswell, only talked in order 
to find fuel, so to speak, for his hero. 

Then Ménage did a great many good turns for people. I do not 
pretend that any portion of his success was due to gratitude. That 
would be absurd. An obligation of the future, as every thoughtful 
and expectant person knows, hangs before the eyes like a rainbow ; 
an obligation of the past, as every obliged person knows, is like the 
prisoner’s fetter, dragging at every step. But since the number of 
those who want help is always greater than that of those who can get 
it, and for every post there are always a hundred aspirants, the place 
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of one ungrateful poet in the Notre Dame cloister was speedily filled 
up by half-a-dozen men hungry for an opportunity to show their 
ingratitude. 

’ Then Ménage was real. He knew what he believed ; he had clear 
‘views; he had enthusiasm; he had yehemence. ) To be clear and to 
be vehement are two very great gifts. “In the smallest obstacles,” 
said Chapelain, “ Ménage loses all command of himself; he writes, 
speaks, and rushes about with a vehemence that has nothing like it.” 
The vehement man carries with him all the brethren of the lymph- 
atic and sympathetic sort. When, like Peter the Hermit, he hits 
upon some topic commensurate with the magnitude of his enthusiasm, 
he carries a world along with him; when, like Ménage, he pours the 
flood of passion and partisanship into the little things of life, he 
becomes in his circle a power and an influence. Only the stupid—I 
think they do not form so large a proportion as we have been taught— 
are unaffected by him; strong natures bend and bow before the stream 
of his vehemence like a sapling ina storm ; the women follow en masse, 
and with them the weaker brethren, never so happy as when, like 
Panurge’s sheep, they are following with happy and unanimous bleat 
some leader, any leader, who may be marshalling the whole flock to 
swift destruction. 

{But Ménage was not of those who lead to destruction ; he had his 
way marked out by common sense. When the years went on, and the 
scholars of his own generation were all gone, and with them his dicta- 
torship, the younger men still came to hear the old man talk. He 
was garrulous, and repeated himself; he never realized that the new 
school of French poetry, which he did not understand, had been ren- 
dered possible mainly by his own influence; he continued to love the 
ancients—very likely he was right—above the moderns ; he continued 
to think that Lexicons and Grammars were far nobler things than 
works of the imagination. He died in the belief that his Latin poems 
would be read when Catullus was forgotten. And when he died there 
passed away the very last of those ponderous French scholars, before 
whose labours and knowledge the most lumbering and industrious 
Teuton sinks back appalled. 
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Che Last Days of the Spanish Republic. 





Ir is with a feeling of surprise and impatience that any resident in 
Spain reads the books that, from time to time, in this the hour of her 
national degradation and exceeding distress, are written about her, 
painting her in hues so sunny as to form a marked and painful con- 
trast to the mourning garb which alone befits her present state. 

Those who know Spain as she is at the present day, whose lot has 
been cast in her less-visited townships, and among her masses, know 
well that to write about las cosas de Espana in any strain of hope- 
fulness, much less of levity and cheerfulness, is impossible at the 
present moment to the pen of truth. 

The painter may paint gorgeously beneath the glowing, everlasting 
sun; the poet may sing melodiously; the writer may descant upon 
the many wild, strange, varied, and interesting characteristics of 
climate, scenery, race, and architecture in the Peninsula; but there 
he must stop who would wield a cheerful pen, shutting his eyes to the 
wretchedness of the ill-housed and ignorant masses of the population, 
and to the present political and religious situation. 

The plains of this sunny land are neglected or half tilled; her 
mountains in the north swarm with contending soldiery; there is 
hardly a house where there is not one dead ; works of beneficence are 
wholly at a standstill; education is making but slow progress; man 
is mistrusting man; patriotism is dead, save in the ranks of the 
Carlists ; only utter apathy, fear, and indifference have saved the 
country from a religious as well as a political crisis; and the very 
sierras, the haunt of many a sportsman in happier days, are now the 
home of hundreds of escaped convicts, political adventurers, and run- 
away soldiers. 

And, all this being so, books of the sunniest character are written 
about Spain, giving, however pretentious their titles, not the faintest 
notion of the real state of matters below the surface. 

‘Spain and the Spaniards’ is the title—a title so misleading, that 
the author himself apologizes for it—of a series of sketches of the 
chief Carlist leaders, with some lengthy chapters on political events, 
past and present, by Mr. Thieblin, correspondent of the New York 
Herald, to which are added some really truthful and capital remarks 
on ‘Spanish Clerical Matters ;’ ‘Mob Rule ;’ ‘Spanish Fighting ;’ and 
a final chapter called the ‘ Adios, which seems to us one of the best 
in the volume, containing, as it does, the truthful statements of a 
keen observer about Spain and the Spaniards generally. 
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It is our intention, in the present article, to present to our readers 
a fair, plain, unvarnished tale of the present affairs of the greater por- 
tion of Spain, only mentioning the Carlist war, and the three im- 
poverished provinces which form its seat and strength, in connection 
with the effects of that unhappy struggle on the greater part of the 
Peninsula. Mr. Thieblin, however, writes his experiences of the 
Carlist army and its officers with so graphic and lively a pen, that we 
will here, ere passing on to other scenes and themes, subjoin an ex- 
tract from his pages. His book covers the space of one year, or 
upwards, from the spring of 1873, in which year he seems to have 
become intimately acquainted with many of the Carlist celebrities. 

Among the most extraordinary chiefs of that wild army is the 
“ fighting cura,” or village clergyman, Santa Cruz. He is described 
as a thorough hater of womankind; a man whose own soldiers, in 
whispers, say “he is too severe ;” who has studied military affairs in 
France, and equipped a thousand,men at his own expense. He forces. 
(so great is his love for cleanliness!) the inhabitants of any village 
through which he may march to take his soldiers’ dirty shirts, and to 
give them clean ones; and he offers a reward of one real (2}d.) to 
any one who can find a louse on one of his band. 

Meeting, at the head of his band, with an old brother officer who 
had not acted so uncompromisingly as the fierce cura would have 
desired, he at once takes him prisoner, with his escort, and (vol. i. 
p. 241) administers condign punishment after his own fashion : 


** All were marched to Santa Cruz’s house, in front of which a company 
of his crack men was ranged, and a heap of bastones prepared. 

“*T gave you an advice which you did not consider it worth listening 
to,’ said Santa Cruz to his old friend. ‘ You even considered yourself 
justified in trying to excite my men against me. I will therefore give you 
a lesson in another way now; and the first time I meet you or your brother, 
or Recondo, again on Spanish soil, P’ll shoot you like dogs.’ 

“ After this short preface, the very same men whom Amilibia had been 
treating were ordered to take the prepared sticks and to give a bastinado- 
to the old man. Santa Cruz himself reckoned the strokes, and cried out his 
‘Bastante ’ after the fortieth had been inflicted. A few days later, when 
I had to pass through Echalar, I alighted at the same inn, saw an old man 
lying as I thought hopelessly ill, but no one told me the sad narrative of 
his illness. It was only at Vera that I learned his story, when I saw 
the poor man carried on a stretcher towards the French frontier, on 
the other side of which he hoped to find the necessary care and medical 
assistance.” 


Santa Cruz early gave promise of an unnatural, bloodthirsty, and 
brutal disposition ; for it is notorious in good Spanish circles, that it 
was his hand that set light to the house that, to his knowledge, shel- 
tered his aged and paralysed father ! 

But there is truth in the French adage, “ When we cross the 
Pyrenees, we are among savages.” 
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The civil war in the North has formed hundreds of “ fighting 
¢curas,” who lay aside the toga for the short jersey, and the canonical 
hat for the military “ boina” of the Carlists—men who, although not 
so ferocious as Santa Cruz, are yet a strange mixture of the warrior 
and the ecclesiastic, and bring back the days when priest and warrior 
were, in this land as in others, almost synonymous terms. 

Then, again, the “Quintas,” or conscriptions of the Republican 
Government, have formed another body of men, so numerous as to 
deserve the name of a class. These are men who, sooner than be 
drafted into the army, prefer to take their gun and knife, and seek in 
the wilds and fastnesses of the sierra and wild campo, a precarious 
existence by shooting game, harrying hen-roosts, and robbing or 
carrying off travellers. 

These men form themselves into bands, and profess to belong to 
some special political party, and only await the time when “their 
party” shall be in the ascendant, to emerge from their mountain 
fastnesses, and accept official situations under it. 

The last Quinta, that of August, 1874, was unusually severe: 
everyone, from twenty-one to thirty-four years of age, was called upon 
to serve, or, in default, to pay to the Government a sum of fifty 
pounds. Married men, even those with children, who had only been 
married by the Church, and not by the civil authorities as well, were 
included in the terms of the conscription. Curses, not loud, but deep, 
were heard on all sides. 

It was our lot to be living in a large and factious town when the 
lots were to be drawn. A riot was threatened, and, the night before 
the drawing took place, two of the dim-lit streets were blocked by the 
dark serried ranks of the Carbineros, who are among the flower of the 
Spanish army. At six on the following morning, the bugle rang 
through the streets, and the Carbineros mustered at the hall in force. 
Only one man had the courage to endeavour to raise a rebellion, and 
he was struck down by a blow from the stick of an officer, and speedily 
dragged off to prison, to lie there perhaps for months, as is the Spanish 
custom, awaiting trial ! 

But what followed? Of the hundred and eighty men whose names 
were on the list, some fifty had fled to the hills! No patriotism had 
warmed their breast, no sense of honour had impelled them to come 
forward: they had gone; gone, each one with knife and gun, to 
swell the number of the wild, reckless men, who, ranging themselves 
under the different hill-chiefs (whose names are all well known), live 
by plunder and shooting in the sierra, until a lucky haul shall enable 
them to leave the country, and set up in business in France or 
Belgium. 

These bands are called “Jadrones facciosos,’ or “partidos 
politicos.” 
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And not only are these wild characters formed by the Carlist 
struggle in the North, and the constant demands upon purse or 
person in the southern and central provinces, but the constant changes 
of Government of late years have added to the fluctuating population 
a still worse and wilder class. 

The addition is brought about in this way. A new Government 
comes suddenly into power, and all who are suspected of hostility to 
it are flung into prison, while all who have been incarcerated by the 
outgoing Government, no matter how grave and scandalous their 
political offences may have been, are set at liberty. The air of a 
Spanish prison, which, to use a Spanish phrase, is “not that of 
a vineyard,” has not improved these men; they come forth as penni- 
less, demoralised, and embittered adventurers, to wreak their vengeance 
on society. Even criminals of a bad type are sometimes set free by 
an incoming Government desirous of obtaining popularity ! 

We have ourselves been at a large workshop, where wrought one of 
the most skilful working engineers in the neighbourhood. One day 
the Civil Guards entered the grounds, and asked to see the workmen 
engaged there. In a few minutes this poor fellow was in custody. 
He was a criminal “ of a bad type,” and had been released during the 
revolution of the Intransigentes at Carthagena ! 

The lead and iron mines, with their teeming populations and under- 
ground work, offer a certain amount of shelter to those who desire 
concealment, and many a time has it been our lot to see the searching, 
keen eyes of the Guardias Civiles (who combine the joint offices of the 
detective, soldier, and ordinary policeman!) fixed upon one particular 
shaft, through which the criminal whom they sought would probably 
emerge into daylight ! 

Some of these criminals, who have been released, turn thankfully to 
work: some are always turbulent, and almost like wild beasts. It 
happened to an intimate friend of the writer’s to employ one of these 
latter, and one day, after a dispute about wages, the man laid his hand 
on his employer’s shoulder, and said, quietly enough, but with a 
vindictive gleam in his eyes, “You had better, senor, receive the 
sacrament before to-morrow morning !” 

Never was stronger contrast presented between national religion and 
irreligion than was presented to one who stood but a short time since 
on the brink of the mines of Freiburg, in Saxony, just as the sturdy 
Saxon miners, staff and black bread in hand, were clustering around 
the foreman of the mine for the roll-call. The roll-call ended just as 
the rising sun was reddening the beautiful range of the Ertzgeburg, 
and the witness then given to national religion will never be for- 
gotten. Every head was uncovered, as the foreman mounted a rostrum 
hard by, and with trembling but manly voice offered up, in the name 
of all who were present, the joint petition that God would take care 
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of and watch over the miner, and bring him safely to surface again. 
Reverently and fervently, from more than a hundred voices, came 
the final response; then a hymn was sung; heads were once more 
covered, and the miners went below ground singing the beautiful 
miner’s song ‘ Gliickauf’ (i.e., ‘God speed our work’), or one of the 
ringing songs of the Fatherland. 

Within a few months, in the course of his duty, the same spectator 
came to some large Spanish mines. The hour and scene were the 
same; the sun shone as brightly; the reddening mountains formed 
still the same background; but there was no roll-call, and no 
prayer! Heedless and careless, hating discipline, and indifferent to 
religion, the gay Spanish miners swung themselves down to work, 
singing snatches of some provincial song of love, or adventure, or 
indecency. 

Of course a certain amount of recklessness and hardened indifference 
will be a characteristic of any black country, nor must we gain our 
whole idea of the relative religiousness of any two countries by the 
study of any one district. But the fact here adduced, as one of many, 
has a strange and sad significance. 

Yet again. When first it was our lot to be conversant with Spanish 
mines and miners, a beautiful custom was in existence, which has now 
almost entirely died out. At the bottom of each shaft, a little oil 
lamp dimly lighting her besmeared and tawdry tinsel dress, used to 
be hung an image of the Blessed Virgin: each miner, his toilsome 
and dark labour for the day ended, used to say, ere he ascended, an 
“ Ave Maria purisima,’ and a “ Gracias a Dios” to the Lady and the 
God who had protected him, and pour the few drops of his oil that 
were not yet spent into the oil lamp; thus the image, night and day, 
was never left in darkness. 

We always considered this an exceedingly touching, unobtrusive, 
and singular witness to the sense of a protecting Providence, and 
regret that, in the sad, onward march of defiance to the religion of 
their forefathers, the Spaniards of the Mine have put an end to it. 

But whether in the darkness of the mine, or in the elegant casa of 
the caballero, or in the country town, the decay of the Catholic 
religion (at least, of the Catholic religion as here offered to the people), 
is painfully obvious to any one at all conversant with the country. 

Mrs. Ramsay, in her ‘Summer in Spain,’ seems to have been much 
shocked and struck with this ‘Decay of Faith’ in Spain, as the pre- 
sent state of things has been happily called in an article in ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ of February last bearing that title. 

It seems, in a trip where she can laugh at being nearly overturned 
in a Spanish diligencia, and even enjoy crawling on hands and knees, 
soaked in sea-water, on the deck of a steamer from Tangiers to 
Gibraltar, to have been almost the only thing that caused pain to her 
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bright and sunny disposition to witness the irreverence and indifference 
of the middle classes to holy things. 

Her testimony, the truth of which is fully borne out by our own 
observation and a far longer and wider experience of the country than 
this authoress can boast, is couched in the following words (page 86) :— 


“Some, who have no religion at all, never go to church, and wholly de- 
test their own priests, dislike the Protestants quite as much, and revile 
them as ‘ wretches who don’t believe in the Virgin and saints.’ 

“The higher classes are too polite to express intolerance, even if they 
feel it; but they are very orthodox and strenuous Roman Catholics.” 


Her statements here are, it seems to us, fairly true and accurate. 
The higher classes in Spain, for the most part, are professedly staunch 
Conservatives and warm supporters of their established Church. The 
middle classes, so far from disliking the Protestants, have a warm 
admiration for their tenets, and hundreds—nay thousands—of well- 
educated professional men and tradesmen openly say, “ We are Pro- 
testants.” 

That the middle classes “never go to church,” in many cases is 
true, so far as men are concerned; but the female portion of the com- 
munity are still regular church-goers, and are really staunch to their 
church, while the fervour of their devotions has ever struck us as 
presenting a most marked and favourable contrast to the attitude of 
Englishwomen in church. 

The Englishwoman, in the broad glare of the sunlit church, struts 
and rustles in, moving towards “her own seat;” she looks for her 
books, gets out her scent-bottle, asks who is the preacher, seeks for 
her footstool, reviews her neighbour, and then, at last, sinks on her 
knees. 

The Spanish lady, on the other hand, in plain mourning attire, 
seeks at early morn her parish church; noiselessly she pushes aside 
the heavy curtain of the door and glides to some dark corner, kneels 
at once,,or sits, on the straw estera or carpet of the church, and bows 
her head in mute adoration and devotion, never looking to the right 
or left, but only to the altar, and joining in the service, where needful, 
with low, fervid, murmuring response. Mrs. Ramsay says :— 


“The lower classes are exceedingly superstitious, especially the women. 
Among the middle classes, the men appeared to me very frequently to have 
no belief in anything, except in the everlasting perdition of all Protes- 
tants. 

“Their irreverence was something perfectly appalling; and their hatred 
of the priests unbounded. One man, speaking of a murder that had been 
committed, said ‘it was of no consequence; it was only a priest who had 
been killed; and the more of them who were killed, the better.’ Yet the 
next minute, he spoke with horror of a Spanish Protestant, calling him a 
Jew, and a Moor.” 
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We must wholly and entirely take exception to Mrs. Ramsay’s 
statement that the men of the middle classes in Spain believe in the 
“everlasting perdition of all Protestants ;” nor can we for a moment 
understand on what data she could come to such a conclusion. The 
ignorant north-country peasantry not only are taught, but believe and 
hold this doctrine ; but even the priests of well-educated congregations 
in the South would not countenance such a credo ! 

We can only say this, that on one occasion, when it was our lot to 
be present at Protestant worship held in a house where several sub- 
officers of the Spanish army were billetted, they came. to the open 
door and listened to the whole service, and at’ the close one of them 
said to the writer of this paper, “That simple service—prayer, 
hymns, and lecture—is just what we would like.” 

As to the superstition of the lower classes, and of the women 
especially, much might be said in proof of the truth of our authoress’s 
statement. They are not only religious, but very superstitious; a 
poor woman will have the image of her favourite saint in her bedroom, 
and, should her husband not return at the usual hour, she will kiss 
her St. Peter or St. John, put food in his hands, or even a cigar, and 
when her husband returns say, “ Thanks to God and St. John.” 

The Spanish servants, too, have a cross hung over the head of the 
bed as a protection against lightning. When the thunder rattles they 
repair to the cross, take it down from the nail, and move a part of it, 
which turns on a hinge, give it one kiss, and feel safe. 

In the Processions of last Holy Week we stood amid a surging 
crowd of two thousand common people, amid us all uptowering a 
colossal image of Christ borne by eight men. Every head was un- 
covered, every eye was fixed upon the Christ. Above us, fierce and 
steely, spread the blue sky, which for months and months had refused 
to yield us any rain. We had now gathered together to pray Christ 
to send us rain. 

By means of a spring the bleeding hand of the Christ was slowly 
upraised. toward heaven, and from three thousand voices went up the 
roar “ Agua,” i.e., rain ; once again the same thing was repeated, and 
then a third time. Said an aged, suffering woman beside us, “ He 
has still the power of God.” Said an old miner well known to us, 
“Sefior, the moment His bleeding hand pleaded to His Father a third 
time I saw a cloud float athwart the sky.” It need hardly be said 
that we did not, by word or deed, disturb these poor creatures’ simple, 
childish faith. 

At eventide, be it here noted, the rain absolutely did fall, for the 
first time for many months, to the salvation of all the cereal crops ! 

And not only in regard to religious, but also in regard to other 
matters, the Spanish women of the lower orders are very superstitious. 
None will leave off bathing for the season unless they leave off at an 
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especial “odd number” of baths. None will disregard the pre- 
dictions or advice of the black-eyed, mahogany-faced gitana or gipsy, 
whom they have allowed to tell their “ suerte” tothem. A strong man 
employing a Spanish doctor will believe firmly that the hand of one 
woman only can clear the wind out of his stomach by rubbing (we 
have ourselves seen this belief acted upon, to our great amusement) ; 
while the faith of the lower orders in simples would shame the faith 
of any Cornish farmer’s wife a hundred years ago ! 

“But, now-a-days, when the male population of Madrid has become 


more atheistic than that of any other capital only a very small gathering 
could be expected on the occasion of such an exclusively religious festivity.” 


* And again, on page 301 :— 

“The fact remains nevertheless undeniable, that the power of both fat 
and flat priests is gone in Spain, and gone for ever. And future historians 
will speak of the change which has been effected in this respect in the 


bigoted and superstitious Peninsula as one of the greatest revolutions that 
has taken place in our century of great revolutions.” 


These assertions, made by !Mr. Thieblin, that the power of the 
priesthood has for ever gone, needs some slight modification. In the 
North of Spain the priests still hold sway, not only over the igno- 
rant peasantry, but in the families of the rich and the educated. The 
“ Dios,” for whom the Carlist soldiers shout their lusty “vivas,” is 
the Dios as presented to them by their priests ; the “religion” is the 
strict Roman Catholic credo. 

In her pleasant, chatty, and observant little volume, called ‘ Viz- 
caya; or the Land of the Carlists,’ the authoress, writing from 
Portugalete and Bilbao during the autumn of 1872, gives us the 
following picture, which shows how entirely priest-ridden to the present 
day is the population of those parts. She says:— 


“ Among these peasants the power of the priesthood is even more evident 
than among the higher orders; both men and women being equally subject 
to the authority of the Church, and firm believers in the absurd supersti- 
tions taught by its ministers, and handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. 

“The strict observance of the numerous holidays included in the Roman 
Catholic calendar is insisted upon by the priests, notwithstanding that the 
Government have from time to time erased several of them. And conse- 
quently the peasants, although willing and anxious to work on these days, 
dare not do so. The result is that although the early part of the day may 
be spent in attending religious ceremonies, the evening is devoted to 
dancing and drinking, and the expenditure of hard-won earnings. It 
cannot be wondered at that these men are thus rendered poor.” 


Nor do we think that the picture is at all overdrawn; and again, 
speaking of the ladies of the middle and upper classes in the same 
districts, our authoress writes as follows :— 


“She is most regular in her daily attendance to her devotions, usually 
VOL. XLIV. * 
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rising early for this purpose, and never being absent from any of the 
numerous services appointed for the endless fast and feast days. 

“She is entirely in the power of the priest, who acquaints himself 
through her with the smallest particulars of her own and her husband’s 
affairs; and by this means sustains that influence of which the priesthood 
are so tenacious, and to which may be traced nearly all the ills and mis- 
fortunes by which this unhappy country is so constantly beset. Her 
reading is entirely regulated by her priestly adviser, who will not, as a rule, 
even allow the perusal of a newspaper, for fear his disciple should become 
too worldly wise, and struggle to extricate herself from the thraldom of his 
tyranny.” 


We thus have it stated that Madrid is the most atheistic capital in 
Europe; that the power of the priests is gone for ever; that the 
revolution against the established faith has become a fait accompli ; 
and, in strange contrast to this state of things, we have the widely 
different but equally true picture of the continuance of the priestly 
power in the northern provinces. 

We will first comment briefly on one or two of—what strike us 
as—the errors of the above extracts, and then, giving free play to 
our pen, describe, chiefly by anecdotes which have come under our own 
notice, and for the truth of which we can therefore vouch, the exact 
state of the revolution in religion in republican Spain, as it has 
presented itself to us during the past two years. 

Mr. Thieblin characterises the male population of Madrid as 
“atheistic.” And, in so doing, he seems to us to be quite beside 
or rather beyond, the mark. It is quite true that a great many 
men of education, and even culture and refinement, with Roqué 
Barcia at their head, might be called, and might even call themselves 
(although this we doubt) ateos ; but the word “ aéeo,” as it is used in 
Spain at the present day, does not necessarily imply disbelief in a 
God, or Final Cause, nor even, to a certain extent, in a Personal God. 
We have always considered the English word “atheist” to denote a 
man who denies the existence of a Personal and Pervading Pro- 
vidence; of an immortal life to come; of a definite Revelation of 
God in Christ ; and of the power and efficacy of prayer. 

Now, were Mr. Thieblin to apply this definition to the “ atheists” 
of whom he speaks so freely, he would find that they shrunk away in 
horror from any negation of every sort of faith so startling, so blank, 
and so hopeless. The Spanish character has no decision whatever in 
it; in war, in polities, in religion, the Spaniard glories in his in- 
decision; and to tell him that nine-tenths of the male population 
of his capital were (in the English acceptation of the term) atheists, 
would bring from him at once an indignant denunciation. 

The Spanish “ateo” is the man of education and culture who has 
seen through the hollowness of the superstitions which have been 
engrafted on his mind from childhood, and who, despising and hating 
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them, has gone, like a tightly-strung bow in its recoil, to the very 
opposite extreme. He worships what is natural, but not always 
does he separate the Natural from the Divine. 

But the English rendering of the word “ ateo,” should be, properly 
speaking, Materialist. 

There are two assertions of the authoress of ‘ Vizcaya,’ in the 
extracts above quoted, which require a moment’s notice. When she 
declares that to the undue influence of the priests in domestic matters, 
are due “all the ils of this unhappy country,” she seems to us to be 
making an assertion at once unjust and sweeping. 

The priests, in many parts of Spain, are now despised and rejected ; 
at Barcelona, during the heat of the insurrection in the summer of 
1873, they were forced to run like rats from the infuriated populace ; 
and, even when order was finally restored to that turbulent city, 
many weeks, nay months, elapsed before they dared to show themselves 
on the promenades of the city in full canonicals. 

They were, in other cities, as Cadiz, or Seville, or Malaga, expelled 
from their homes in the various “ casas de caridad,” and their chapels, 
in many cases, shut up, or even torn down by spade and pick-axe, the 
inmates of these almshouses being left without even such scanty store 
of spiritual comfort as had ever heretofore been provided for them by 
the will of the pious founders of these institutions. 

The Government used to give, even until a very recent date, a 
grant of from twenty to thirty pounds per annum to every cura of 
a small town or village. This was little enough; for the offerings 
of the poor and the chance “vegalos” of the rich did not often 
swell the poor parish priest’s income to the small sum of one hundred 
pounds per annum. 

Only a few weeks since it was our lot to be introduced to the aged 
priest of a small pueblo, whose income had been thus cut down; he 
was a man (contrary to the general rule) of real ability; master of 
many languages, and (well that he was, for his own sake!) a practical 
machinist, carpenter, and gardener. He was sitting in the bright 
but not oppressive sun of a May afternoon, in his parish not very far 
from the desolate steppes of La Mancha, at what he called his new 
work, which consisted of making bee-hives. He made them after 
models of his own, both in straw and in wood, with glass, and very 
beautifully were they made. He sold them to the peasantry ; and for 
miles the vine-dresser, the olive guard, the country gentleman’s servant 
came to buy, for sums varying from three pesetas (2s. 6d.) to one or 
two dollars (a Spanish dollar equals 4s. 2d. of English money), the 
work of a skilful old man. His reputation spread in the lonely 
district where he wrought, and he is now when not saying the misa 
in his tiny chapel, busily engaged in repairing watches for his daily 
bread! Nor is this instance by any means asolitary one. Hundreds 

E 2 
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of the clergy have been forced to gain their daily bread by secular 
employment ; some even have taken to hunting and shooting, and 
carry back their quarry at night on their shoulders to their dark, 
comfortless, smoky home ! 

When you take away social and political status, refinement and 
comfort, books, and everything which elevates and refines the mind, 
it will be found that, unless propped up by a sense of religion, the 
person thus hardly treated will slowly but surely degenerate; and so 
many of these men have fallen into low and vicious habits of lust or 
intemperance. 

But that they have been hardly dealt with cannot be denied. 

The priests, then, are now, as it were, down-trodden, and, therefore, 
although hating their system, and having seen awful instances of 
their influence in families for evil, we do not think it right to speak 
only of their faults and shortcomings, and to ascribe the ills of a 
nation wholly to one, and that a despised, section of it. 

For, although overbalanced by the evil, we have seen also the good 
among the Spanish clergy. We have found, for instance, that in 
public works whither our duty led us, where men from all parts 
of the Peninsula came to seek work, the proportion of those who 
could read and write was as follows: of the labourers from the 
northern, or priest-ridden provinces, about one in four could either 
read or write, having been instructed in schools, &c., superintended by 


the priests ; while of the labourers from other districts the proportion 
of those who could read or write was only one in seven! 

We have lived within a stone’s throw of the door of one of these 
clergy, as it happened,a rich man. Simple, unaffected, warm-hearted 
to a fault, he was one of whom the well-known lines were true: 


“Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


He was one who recoiled with horror from any meddling in alien 
domestic matters, but he sought out the poor and needy, and, denying 
himself, ministered to their needs with all his substance. No one can 
doubt that there are many such bright examples in the lovely “pueblos” 
and villages of Spain, among her forty thousand clergy. 

Among the good works of the despised Spanish clergy we have 
frequently noticed this: A man, who ‘has robbed his employer, will, 
when stricken with remorse, constantly restore the money through 
the priest of his parrochia, even at the present day, thus showing a 
certain trust in the honour of his spiritual adviser—a certain faith 
still lingering more widely far than Mr. Thieblin supposes, in his 
power to absolve, and also showing that the priestly influence is not 
altogether bad. 

Our experience, then, which extends over a period far longer than 
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that covered by any of the authors above alluded to, will not allow us 
to say, in such sweeping terms, either that “ the power of the priests 
has gone for ever,” or that their influence in domestic affairs is 
“the cause of all the ills that have befallen this unhappy country.” 

The private faults of the priests have been great; but greater far 
has been and are the faults of the system under which they minister. 

The very flowing dress, effeminate in itself, which they wear; the 
very usurpation of Divine authority, which they are taught to take 
upon themselves—both tend to cut them off from intercourse with 
their fellow-men, and, not being like them, either in dress or in (as 
they would say) nearness to the Divine, having no pursuits, or aims, 
or relationships of life in common with their fellows, they form a class 
alone, and cannot mix with, and so influence, their fellow-men. They 
are thus thrown among the feebler sex; the relationship is, in every 
sense, one most unhealthy, and the priests themselves become, in too 
many cases, weak and emasculated, both in body and mind. 

No one can understand Spain—the very country of anomalies, the 
most misrepresented country in the known world—without actually 
living among the Spaniards, enjoying their courtesies and kindlinesses, 
getting accustomed to and falling in with their peculiar, and yet, 
often, very sensible ways, manners, and customs. 

The Spanish lady is a thorough woman ; she is essentially womanly, 
according to the time-honoured Pauline definition of what woman 
should be. She cultivates her heart and eye only, and not her mind ; 
she hardly ever reads either book or newspaper, but has ever ready a 
flow of bright, sparkling, harmless conversation, which, in its joyous- 
ness and naive simplicity, is far more of a solace to the wearied man 
of business when he sits down at his table than the talk of politics, of 
woman suffrage and women’s rights, which the over-learned English 
lady retails to her lord and master, oftentimes to his intense weariness 
and disgust. 

All the priestly power in the world, we believe, would not make the 
Spanish lady read the daily papers ! 

Certainly, the Spanish lady is somewhat ignorant; she cannot al- 
ways read very well; and, often, cannot write a decent hand. But 
then she is not called upon to do so very often. Be it remembered, 
the climate in which she lives is enervating; and there are neither 
good schools for ladies, nor are there governesses in Spain. Indeed, 
the Spanish lady is, and is forced to be, thoroughly conservative on 
these little points, and she has not in her the making of a “ blue 
stocking.” A strong-minded woman, who reads the papers, and re- 
reviews, and thinks for herself, is unknown in Spain, but the 
Spanish lady’s great natural intelligence and wit make her ever a 
most genial companion, a real blessing to the wearied man of business. 
A short time since a young lady, heiress to a fortune of some two 
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thousand a year, was living near us. She was pretty, vivacious, full 
of information: strangely enough, she absolutely could not write; 
and her father explained the matter by saying that, “ with her riches 
and her beauty, letter writing might, in his opinion, have been a great 
snare to her, and that, therefore, he had not allowed her to learn to 
write.” 

This, of course, was carrying matters too far, we think; and it 
may be fairly asked whether, not reading the literature of the day, 
the Spanish lady does not become small-minded and given to gossip ; 
and this, no doubt, is sometimes the case. 

That Spanish ladies are, above all others, fascinating, no one who 
knows them well will deny. Their graceful mantilla; their stately 
walk, and flowing, trailing dresses ; their rich, luxuriant hair ; their 
tiny feet; olive complexions, and speaking eyes added to their power 
of talking with their fans; and, above all, their true and thorough 
womanliness in manner, dress, and mind, make them most charming 
companions. But of Spanish beauty too much has been said. When 
you find a real Spanish beauty, she is far more beautiful than an 
English one; but in the latter country there are far more pretty 
women than in Spain. 

In Spain there is the old-fashioned, strict Conservative Catholic, 
who occupies the same position as in England did the “ Tory 
Churchman ”—the gentleman or caballero of old family and blue blood, 
who staunchly and proudly adheres to the ways of his forefathers. 
There is no handsomer, sterner-faced, more courteous and polished 
gentleman than he is; and to see him, with wife and daughter, wend- 
ing his way at early morn to the mzsa in his parish church, crossing 
himself devoutly with the holy water at the door, and kneeling lowly 
and reverently in the darkened aisle beside them, has ever struck us 
with reverence and admiration. 

Again, we saunter on Sunday (which in Spain is treated as a 
common working-day, and far less reverenced than any one of her 
many feast days) into the Casino, or the Museo, or the Academia de 
bellas artes, and there, on Sunday or on festival, we find the sons of 
Republican Spain, the “ Ateos ” or “‘Materialistas” of whom we have 
already made mention, and the class of educated men—gentlemen of 
fortune, professional men, tradesmen, and artizans—who bear the 
name in Republican circles of los libres pensadores, or the free- 
thinkers. Freethinker, in English phraseology, is almost a synonym 
for atheist, but in Spain it means rather a Protestant, or one who 
claims the right of private judgment for himself and others. These 
men, as @ rule, say, “ We are Protestants,” the latter name being one of 
which, in advanced and educated cities like Cadiz, they are very proud. 
They are men who have read, or thought, or possibly travelled, and so 
grown to discern the superstitions and foibles that overlay and well- 
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nigh hide the faith of their Church and mar her power of usefulness. 
They separate from her fold, and, having no other recognised places 
of worship, or very few, they go to no place of worship at all. The 
ateos, or materialists, accept Roqué Barcia ; the libres pensadores, or 
freethinkers, Emilio Castelar as their head and champion. 

Then there are the Indiferentes, by far the largest class of the sons 
of Republican Spain, who are characterised by their utter apathy and 
carelessness ; they are, as their name denotes, indifferent to religion at 
all, and simply, blindly, and recklessly acquiesce, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, in what is prescribed for them by Mother Church, without 
any real faith in her wisdom or belief in her powers. 

Until now, any conversation about affairs ecclesiastical has been 
unheard of in this country ; and even now, the last thing in the world 
to form a staple of conversation in any circle in Spain would be reli- 
gion. To compare the columns of an English newspaper, where an 
article on Church affairs is well-nigh sure to hold a place, to be 
eagerly read and canvassed, with those of the Spanish newspapers, 
where such a theme is unknown, and would not claim any attention 
even were it to find a place; or to compare the conversation at an 
English dinner-table, where some “Church matter” is sure to be 
warmly discussed, with that heard at a Spanish comida or tertulia, 
would show how indifferent people are, as a rule, in this country to 
Church matters. In a word, they are hardly ever talked of or can- 
vassed at all in ordinary circles. 

We were watching, during the Holy Week processions, at the early 
dawn of the spring morning, the long line of images borne round the 
town as they parted the teeming crowds, when one image was carried 
by, so quaint and utterly grotesque in dress and features, that we 
inquired of a bystander of the artizan class whom it might symbolize. 
Uniting the ever-ready wit of the Spanish mind with a spice of real 
profanity and indecency, he answered—doubtless seeing that we were 
English—* Juan Ingles,” which is equivalent to “ John Bull.” The 
image was, of course, that of St. John. 

On the other occasion, during the processions of the same week, 
we admired, in speaking to one of the crowd, the beauty of the 

“Yes, it is beautiful enough,” said he, “pero no vale la 
pena. 

Mr. Thieblin, speaking of the possibility of living without any 
definite creed, says :— 

“Spain, Italy, and France will stand on the footing of perfect equality in 
this respect. One must be brought up within the pale of the Latin Church 
to be able fully to realise how natural and unavoidable all this is, and how 
thoroughly sincere and conscientious men can be brought to feel perfectly 
indifferent with regard to religion, yet be deeply convinced that on that 
account they are neither savages nor criminals. If the most zealous and 
intolerant of the Protestants knew only a few stories of the internal 
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struggles, the hesitation, the grief, and the despair through which a man 
brought up as a Catholic—unless he becomes a student of natural sciences, 
and consequently be turned at once into a pure materialist—has to pass in 
his transition from bigotry to indifferentism, they would not have a single 
word of censure to utter against such men. 

“ But I feel afraid that, in saying all this, I may cause some Protestant 
readers to suppose that, since matters had come to such a pass in Catholic 
countries, the best thing would be to introduce some form of Protestant 
worship among them. Nothing could be more erroneous than such a con- 
clusion. Protestant missionaries have not been wanting in any of those 
countries, and the result of their efforts has invariably been zero.” 


And again :— 


“The cold services and long discourses of Protestant worship will never 
suit the Latin races, especially those of the South.” 


The Spaniard of to-day, who is “ indifferent to religion ” outwardly, 
is not, however, so in his heart of hearts. On the contrary, a Spaniard 
who is not a strict Catholic, is, at least, an inquirer, a searcher after 
truth. Nor is he a man “ without religion:” he believes in a God; 
he prays to that God. He believes in the Christian moral code; he 
acknowledges that it is his aim and duty to live up to that code. 

It is but fair to speak of the work at present carried on in Spain by 
the “ Protestant propagandists,” as they are styled by their enemies. 
The chief sccieties now engaged in proselytising in Spain are, from the 
United Kingdom, ‘the Irish Presbyterian,’ and ‘the Scotch Pres- 
byterian ;’ and, from the Spaniards themselves, the society bearing the 
name of ‘The Spanish Christian Church ’—a title most ill-chosen and 
oflensive—which is composed of Spanish Protestants, and has its head- 
quarters at Madrid. 

The propagandist society (Scotch) bearing the name of ‘Mrs. 
Peddie’s Charity,’ should also, as being one of the most active, find 
mention here, The principle on which these societies perform their 
work is as follows: They send out a minister, Bible-reader, or 
colporteur, from the United Kingdom to one of the larger towns in 
Spain; he finds, or moulds to hand, a Protestant preacher in that 
town, and while learning Spanish himself, holds joint services in some 
hired “upper chamber,” with the Spanish Protestant on Sundays ; 
distributes Testaments (which, by-the-by, can be bought for four- 
pence a-piece, printed in Spanish, and nicely bound, in many of the 
larger towns of Spain, despite Mr. Thieblin’s assertions to the con- 
trary), and, above all, forms a capital school for the children of the 
Spanish poor. 

Now, although, according to the registered decree of the Cortes 
(which, like all Spanish decrees, is not acted upon), education is com- 
pulsory in Spain as in England, good schools are very scarce ; indeed, 
in the towns of the interior, parents who have any conscience left 
hesitate to send their children to school at all, so close and foul 
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are the “schoolrooms,” so bad the conversation, so weak the teaching ! 
And therefore, when a really good school, well ordered, and well 
ventilated, is set up, the parents of children forget or lay aside, as 
well they may, all thought of difference of creed and faith, and send 
their children to the school of the estranjeros! These schools are 
admirably ordered, and they turn out a neat, cleanly, observant, ‘and 
well-informed class of children, far superior in culture to the children 
of the old-fashioned, noisy, disorderly school of the Spanish pueblos. 

The children thus brought up are taught to sing; they gradually 
drift into the choir of the “ Evangelicos” (as the Spanish converts 
call themselves), and help to fill the chapel, and with their lusty 
voices make even the cold Protestant service hearty ! 

The converts or perverts are generally of the artisan class. The 
service consists of extempore prayer, hearty, old-fashioned Wesley’s 
hymns translated into Spanish, and a long, racy, and oftentimes 
violent sermon. 

We ourselves have often joined in these services of Spanish Protes- 
tants, and have deeply regretted the matter as well as the manner of 
the sermon. As a rule, it is offensively directed against the faults and 
foibles of the Roman Catholic Church, and gives but little aid to the 
simple man or woman who, snatching a hardly-gained hour from their 
household toils, come thither seeking for comfort and aid to lead a 
godly life. 

It has been well said in late years, by one whose words carry 
weight, “Meet Romanism calmly, gently, and with the weapons of 
reason and truth, and you have nothing to fear from it; but meet it 
with violent declamation and denunciation, &c., and it will overpower 
you,” 

But a few years since, a minister of the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
in one of the best educated towns on the sea-coast of Spain—a well- 
known Hebrew scholar—was forced, owing to the numerous threats 
he received by letter, in common prudence, to have a guard of four 
municipales (town police) to accompany him as he went to and from 
the large music hall which he had converted, at a heavy personal 
expense, into a preaching hall for Spanish Protestants. On every 
Sunday night, pit, stalls, and galleries were crowded to hear him. He 
spoke fluently in Castilian, and he did a good work, although at no 
small amount of personal risk. 

Now things have changed, and he not only is building schools and 
chapel on a Government site, but can preach anywhere with the most 
perfect safety. 

We should, perhaps, here remind those of our readers who may not 
be conversant with las cosas de Espana, that Spanish Protestantism 
was never tolerated until after the accession of King Amadeus, so that 
it is quite an affair of the present day. 
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As regards the statistics of Protestants among the Spaniards, it is 
wholly impossible to come to any safe conclusion. That thousands of 
them call themselves “ Protestants,” or the equivalent, libres pensa- 
dores, we are well aware, but they do not, as a rule, attend the Protes- 
tant places of worship. But this we may say: the number of grown 
men attending is very few! 

It will be asked, why is the Protestant worship unpopular, as a 
rule ? 

The question resolves itself into one still wider: to use the words 
of the author so frequently quoted, Can the present form of Protestant 
worship, with its cold services and long discourses, ever be introduced 
in this country ? 

With him we answer, It cannot. Everything is against it. 

But we fearlessly assert that the Protestant creed can and will be 
introduced and accepted. 

First, the people now are irresolute and indifferent, halting between 
two opinions; on the one side are their old and beautiful churches 
and cathedrals, where their fathers knelt; on the other side is a cold 
and whitewashed room. On the one side, music and sightly altar- 
pieces, embroidered robes, and mysterious prayers, to charm and capti- 
vate the mind and heart (and the Spaniard is very esthetic); on the 
other side, “cold services and long discourses.” On the one side is 
offered to the Spaniard, who hates trouble, a short cut, to speak vulgarly, 
to salvation ; on the other is put before him the new mode of judging 
and struggling for himself, with the thought of personal responsibility. 
{His climate enervates him; his relations entreat him; the old paths 
are open; why should he go and hear their danger exposed in no 
measured terms by some “rabid Protestant?” Nay; he will, for the 
po be an indifferente; but, the while, he is a Protestant at 

eart ! 

And here we pause to ask, If in our own Church a certain amount 
of Ritualism has been found absolutely needful as an aid to devotion 
in the case of some, how can we expect the Spaniard, who has been 
brought up to high Ritualism, to join at once in a cold and seemingly 
heartless service ? 

We have said that a wave of dissatisfaction and unrest has passed 
over the land. ‘The revolution in religion is but just in its com- 
mencement ; men are unsettled, waiting for, but not yet having 
attained to, a simpler faith. The Reformation has begun ; it will, we 
believe, gather strength and continue. 




















Che Flying Post. 


From THE DANISH. 


Fritz Baacer had that very day passed his juridical examination, and 
was sitting in his lodgings in —— Street, Copenhagen, in a very 
happy frame of mind. 

Life lay before him. 

“Yes,” he soliloquized, after a deep reverie, during which he had 
built up many magnificent castles—“ and after that . . . . why—one 
must marry! Yes,” he continued, after a pause; “ but whom ?” 

Again, the horizon of the future seemed tinged with a rosy hue, 
and beautiful angel heads peeped down at him (not such, be it men- 
tioned, as are represented to us in good books, as belonging to neither 
sex, but real, living, youthful angels of the feminine gender, and 
lovely beyond description). 

“ What an ass I am!” growled Bagger, leaning out of the window— 
his room was high up under the roof. “ What an ass I am!” he 
repeated, as he looked down at the crowded street. But, somehow or 
other, the sight of the passers-by afforded his imaginative powers fresh 
food. “ Ah!” he continued, “ what loveliness that pretty ankle may 
support! what bright eyes may be beaming beneath yonder jaunty 
hat! what a warm heart be beating within the folds of that graceful 
mantle! . . . . But supposing Destiny were to bring one face to face 
with one of them ; and granted that she be disengaged of course— 
amiable, well educated, of good family, and... yes. . . say of some 
means—how would a fellow know that in choosing her he did not 
give up his chance of his ideal—of her, for instance, whose glory has 
been shining down on him from the clouds? Oh Life! what a lottery 
thou art!” 

Bagger now became rather melancholy, and the future, which but 
just now had appeared so bright and full of promise, became overcast 
and dark. 

Just at this moment, a sudden whirlwind might be seen racing 
down the middle of the street. Nearer and nearer, the spiral cloud of 
dust it raised approached his window. Fritz was in the act of draw- 
ing back to escape the dust, when his attention was arrested by a 
scrap of paper that was eddying round and round, almost within his 
reach, 

After many futile attempts, he at last succeeded in securing it. 
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The next moment the whirlwind had passed away, and the sky was 
bright and clear once more. On examining his prize, he found that 
one side was a blank, while on the other, far down in the left-hand 
corner, was the word “ loving,” and a little below it the letters “ geb.” 

“<Geb!’ what does ‘geb’ mean ?” he asked. “Had it been ‘ gowk’ 
there would have been some meaning in it. Geb! algebra! ge- 
briider ;—pooh! what an ass I am! Anyhow, she must have an 
answer,” he cried out, as he sat down to write a long effusion, which 
he had no sooner finished than he tore up. 

“No!” said he; “if Destiny means anything by making the wind 
act the postman, I ought to be rational.” 

Thereupon he wrote as follows :— 

“Like the Northmen of old who, when they set out for Iceland, 
cast the props of their high seats into the sea with the firm deter- 
mination of settling wheresoever they were driven on shore, so do I 
commit this to the winds. My faith follows with it, and it is my firm 
conviction that where this alights there shall I some day salute thee 
as the object of my choice, as my —— ” 

“ Yes—what shall I put?—as my—ah!—as my geb,” he added 
laughingly. 

Thereupon he went to the window and threw the paper out. For 
a long time it hovered about in the air, as if uncertain whither to 
proceed. Then it nearly settled in the waterpipe. Next, it was 
within an ace of going down a chimney opposite; but at length a 
favouring breeze carried it up higher and higher. Fritz could see it 
whirling round and round far above the houses. It had evidently 
started in good earnest now. 

Watching it intently, till at last it quite disappeared from view, 
Fritz heaved a sigh of relief, as he said, “There! I am an engaged 
man to-day,” and proceeded to dress for dinner. 

Six years had elapsed since the events recorded above; and in the 
meantime Bagger had achieved considerable success in his profession, 
for he had been made Assessor of the Criminal and Police Court, 
offices to which good salaries were attached. He was still a bachelor, 
and being of a cheerful disposition, and fond of gaiety, was greatly 
sought after in the social circles of the Danish capital. 

The Assessor, or as we will still call him, Fritz Bagger, was then, 
about six years from the time when we first made his acquaintance, 
invited to a wedding party. 

It was a merry party, and the rare and excellent wines provided by 
the bride’s father contributed not a little to promote the general 
hilarity of the company, and Bagger's love of humour in particular. 
Accordingly, though the health of the happy pair had been oflicially 
proposed, our friend found an opportunity of making a humorous 
address on the advantages of the married state. 
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As he sat down, a prosaic individual asked leave to propose a 
toast, in the course of which he said that “ he was sure that he was 
but expressing the feelings of the company when he stated that if so 
talented a personage as the Assessor would put his charming theories 
about marriage into practice, it would be an excellent thing for 
him.” 

The toast was drunk with immense applause. But it chanced that 
jast at the moment when Bagger was rising to reply, a violent gust 
of wind burst the door of the room open, and nearly extinguished the 
lights. 

Now whether it was owing to the wine, or the company, or to the 
wind, or to all three combined, certain it is_that Bagger felt at that 
moment six years younger. — 

Involuntarily his mind reverted to that scene in the garret six 
years back, when, like the old Northmen, he had entrusted his plighted 
faith to the winds. With a mingled air of seriousness and humour he 
concluded a witty speech with the words, “I am already plighted !” 

“What ?—you engaged ? Let me congratulate you,” sounded from 
all sides. 

_ “That gust of wind,” he continued, “that so nearly left us in the 
dark has just brought me a message from my betrothed.” 

“Do you mean, Assessor, that you have plighted yourself to the 
sea, or the storm, like the Doge of Venice?” cried the bridegroom, 
treating it”as a joke. 

“Yes,” replied Bagger. “I am like the Doge of Venice, though 
not so exalted in rank. Listen! Six years ago I was sitting in my 
lodgings: it was the day I had passed my examination. Suddenly I 
was inspired by Eros. I will not enter into details, but will merely 
tell you that, acting on the impulse of that inspiration, I entrusted 
my plighted faith to a whirlwind. Any moment the object of my 
affections may appear to demand the fulfilment of my vow.” 

“ But who is she ?” inquired the bride, with a smile. 

“ Ah! that I cannot tell. Do I know the course of the whirlwind ?” 
was the enigmatical reply. 

“But did you sign your name to it?” asked the bridegroom. 

“No; but I hope you don’t think I would repudiate my hand- 
writing,” said Bagger. 

The seriousness with which the company listened to his concluding 
words, caused doubtless by the serious manner he had involuntarily 
assumed, brought Bagger quickly to his senses. 

“Are we not all engaged ?” he continued, in a humorous strain. 
“Would not the bride and bridegroom confess that long before they 
had even seen each other they were virtually betrothed? Are not 
marriages made in. . . ?” 

“ Bravo! bravo !” shouted the bridegroom. 
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“ And the whirlwind, that is Destiny—that unknown power brought 
them together, and fulfilled their troth.” 

“Yes; yes.” 

“ Let us, then, drink a glass to the wind ; to Destiny, the unknown 
but ruling force of the universe. To those of us who have not yet 
seen forty years it will surely some day bring a bride; or are we 
already provided for in this respect, be sure the promise will be ful- 
filled in some other way. A toast, then, to the wind, to the unknown ; 
may it bring us the object of our desire; and may we be prepared to 
accept our good fortune whenever it comes !” 

“ Bravo!” cried the bridegroom, looking at his bride. 

“Uch!” thought Bagger, as he sat down. “I flatter myself I got 
out of that pretty well. Catch me if ever I give vent to my raptu- 
rous feelings again.” 

Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for Bagger when, on his return 
home that night, he found a bundle of papers on his table requiring 
his immediate attention. It was an interesting case of larceny. Ac- 
cordingly, he sat down to peruse them, and day had already begun to 
dawn before he had completed his task. 

‘* Two years with hard labour in the House of Correction,” were his 


last words before he fell asleep. 
* * 


* *% * * 


About a month later, two young ladies were walking in a garden a 


few miles from Copenhagen. 

One of them evidently was at home at the place, as might have 
been noticed partly from her attire, which, though elegant, wore an 
air of homeliness about it ; partly because she walked a step or two 
in advance to hold back any obtrusive branch or twig that threatened 
to commit havoc on the dress of her fashionably-attired companion. 
An attentive observer might furthermore have come to the conclusion, 
after studying the features of the two ladies, that, though apparently 
on intimate terms, there did not yet exist any great degree of cordiality 
between them. 

“Did you hear about Emmy Ibsen’s wedding, Miss Hjelm?” asked 
Miss Brandt of her companion. 

“Yes! it took place a month ago, did it not?” 

“Yes. I was bridesmaid, you know.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Miss Hjelm, rather coldly. 

“Tt was such a charming party, dear; so different to wedding 
parties generally; but that was all owing to Assessor Bagger,” she 
added. 

“Oh, indeed!” was the curt rejoinder. 

“ Yes ; he was so amusing. He took me in to breakfast ; and, what 
do you think? when he was returning thanks for his health being 
drunk, he told us he was engaged to be married.” 
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‘ Was his bride present ?” inquired Miss Hjelm. 

“Oh no! she could not very well have have been present, you see. 
Do you know who she is?” 

“ How should I?” answered her companion. 

“Why, the whirlwind!” said Miss Brandt. 

“The whirlwind ?” replied the other in amazement. 

“Yes; he said that once, as a young man, he had committed his 
plighted troth to a whirlwind in the shape of a love letter, and that he 
was constantly expecting an answer; and that he was, therefore, an 
engaged man. 

“Oh dear! what is the matter?” asked Miss Hjelm, in a tone of 
sympathy, as her companion uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

The fact was, that just at that moment Miss Hjelm had omitted 
to hold back a briar shoot that hung over the path, the consequence 
of which was that a thorn had stuck into Miss Brandt’s ankle. 

This circumstance stopped their conversation for a short time, but, 
on their return to the house, Miss Brandt again alluded to the subject 
of their conversation. 

“Only fancy, dear, how romantic and interesting it would be if the 
wind were really to pour down such Dillets-doux! What would one’s 
feelings be if one got such a letter from the sky, in which your 
unknown lover pledged his fealty for time and eternity ?” 

“That is rather too difficult a question for me to answer,” replied 
Miss Hjelm, laconically. “ But, after all, perhaps, it is not so very 
extraordinary an occurrence. A girl I know very well once had such 
a billet, and she made me a present of it.” 

“You don’t mean that? But have you really got the letter? I 
should so like to see one of these messages from the sky.” 

“T think I have it still,” replied Miss Hjelm. “But I will see;” 
and, after rummaging in her writing-desk for a few minutes, she at 
length found the paper in question, and handed it to her companion. 

Miss Brandt read it through, but was very careful to conceal the 
fact that it seemed to correspond exactly with the description the 
Assessor had given of the note he had once written and committed to 
the whirlwind. 

“You may keep it, if you like,” said Miss Hjelm, as Miss Brandt 
was returning it to her. 

“Oh! thanks—but—well ! I will keep it as a curiosity, you know ;” 
and, so saying, she folded it up, and slipped it inside her glove, and 
shortly afterwards took leave. 

After Miss Brandt and her party had gone, Miss Hjelm’s cousin, a 
rather pretty looking young widow, said to her: 

“ What is the matter, Ingeborg? you seem as if you were laughing 
with one eye and crying with the other.” 

Oh! nothing much,” was the reply ; “only a bubble has burst, and 
perhaps . . .” 
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“You know, dear, I am a bad hand at, guessing riddles, so, if you 
wish me to understand your meaning, you must descend to the level of 
my understanding.” 

“ Well, then,” said Ingeborg, “I have just lost an illusion of six 
years’ standing.” 

“Of six years! why, you were then only sixteen!” 

“Exactly; just when I was sixteen I met an ideal with which I fell 
in love. To-day I have heard that he is married. But I'll tell you 
the whole story. Six years ago I drove into Copenhagen with my late 
father. While he was engaged in business matters I went about the 
town to execute my commissions. 

“ Just as I was turning the corner of a street I was nearly knocked 
down by the wind, for it was blowing very violently. While I was 
gasping for breath, a scrap of paper flew in under my veil, and hung 
there fluttering just like a butterfly. I tried to remove it, but as often 
as I put it away it flew back. At last I was determined to get rid of 
it, for it worried me, and was on the point of throwing it up into the 
air, when I noticed that there was some writing on it. I read it, and 
saw that it was a regular love-letter. The writer stated that he had 
sent it forth after the fashion of the old Northmen, who committed the 
props of their high seats to the waves; and that, wheresoever it 
alighted, he would some day bring his plighted faith. It was signed 

‘Geb.’” 

* What is ‘Geb?’” inquired the widow. 

“ Why, Ingeborg, of course,” replied Miss Hjelm, with a simplicity 
that testified to the earnestness with which she had believed in the 
reality of the writer’s vow. 

“Very strange indeed ! ” replied her cousin, with just the slightest 
touch of irony in her words; “ and so you determined to remain single 
till your unknown came to claim you as his own.” 

“No, not exactly that,” answered Ingeborg ; “but perhaps it made 
me rather more particular.” 

“ Well—and now ?” interrupted her cousin. 

“T have just given Miss Brandt the note.” 

“ Given it to Miss Brandt! Why, what made you do that?” 

“ Because I learnt from her that the man who in all probability 
wrote that letter had spoken of it publicly, and was an Assessor in 
the Criminal Court.” 

“Oh, I see now,” replied the widow, in a bantering tone. “ When 
your ideal hero turns out to be but a simple Assessor, then——” 

“ He is my ideal no longer, you were going to say ?” broke in Miss 
Hjelm. 

“No, not exactly that. But tell me, how could I possibly have 
gone to him and told him that I had his missive? Besides, it is 
quite plain that Miss Brandt has a liking for the Assessor. Fancy, if 
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they were only to make a match of it, and she were to give him his 
note back on their wedding-day, wouldn't it be romantic ?” 

“ But how can she explain about ‘Geb?’ ” asked the widow. 

“Oh, such matters do not depend upon a single syllable; besides, 
Miss Brandt is rather a cautious young lady,” added Miss Hjelm, in 
8 slightly sarcastic tone. 

* * 


* * * * 


It is said that good fortune seldom comes unattended. One morn- 
ing, as the Assessor was sitting in his room, he received official notice 
of his elevation to the distinguished post of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

The first feelings of gratification had scarcely subsided, when a letter 
was brought in to him. It was in a strange hand—evidently a lady's. 

Quickly breaking the seal, he read as follows :—‘ The props of the 
high seat have reached land.—Ges.” 

It is said that up to thirty years of age a man is especially exposed 
to the influence of love, and that after that period he becomes 
ambitious. But in the present case Bagger’s ambition, if not satisfied, 
was at least allayed; while his amatory propensities had not been 
severely strained. The note, then, he had just received acted on him 
like a spark on a barrel of gunpowder. A glow ran through every 
vein in his body. Still there was so much of the lawyer about him 
that, after the first rapturous emotion had subsided, he thought, 
“ What if it be some practical joke, after all ?” 

On the other hand, he was quite certain that he had never alluded 
to the comparison of the old Northmen’s chair props to a living soul, 
much less had he breathed that now precious syllable, “geb,” in 
mortal ear. 

Evidently, therefore, the missive he had once sent forth had come 
into the possession of a lady (for the handwriting, the delicate perfume 
of the note paper, proclaimed her to be such), who by some means or 
other had discovered his secret, Again and again he looked at the 
envelope. It bore only the Copenhagen postmark. The writer, then, 
must be living in that city—perhaps was close by. But who could 
she be? Ah! that was the vexatious thing about it! ‘And yet it 
must inevitably be so,” he reflected ; “‘ for how could she have come 
in propria persona, and have said while handing me the note, ‘ It 
is 1? . . . Perhaps she would write again.” 

Some nine or ten days elapsed, and found the Assessor in a very 
despondent mood. All the bright castles he had been building up 
were demolished as soon as completed. One evening, however, the 
postman left a note at the door. It was in the same handwriting, 
and contained the following words :— 

“T ought to act honestly towards you, and, as we may never meet, 
can do so.” 
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Bagger gasped for breath. Some persons, indeed, might have put 
a different interpretation on this sentence, and for “I ought to act 
honestly,” &c., have read ‘ I mean to make a fool of you; ” and for 
“we may never meet,” “I shall soon see you;” but the worthy judge 
took every word for gospel. 

“T am ashamed,” the writer continued, “at the words I last wrote 
you. My excuse must be that I only learnt a day or two ago that 
you were married. My consolation is that you will never know who 
I am, and that I shall be forgotten as I will forget.” 

“Oh!” thought the judge ; “supposing we were to meet some day 
when we are both grey-headed, and she were then to learn that [ 
never was, am not, and never intend to marry !—can anything more 
dreadful be imagined? Yet, if she were to find her mistake out 
to-morrow, she would not, she could not write again to say, “ I was in 
error.” No! I am completely cut off from her. I might as well be 
living up in the moon. Nay! what is even worse, I may meet her in 
the street, brush up against her dress, without any suspicion that she 
is my geb. Our age boasts of its penny post, its steamers, railways, 
telegraphs, &c. As far as I am concerned, they need not exist—what 
use are they if they cannot help me to find out her address?” 

A sudden idea now flashed across Bagger’s brain. “Stay! why 
not advertise? But how? ‘Fritz Bagger is not married!’ No! 
that would be too plain. ‘F. B. is not married!’ No, that is not 
plain enough. Hah! I have it. ‘Geb is not married !’” 

And, after many corrections, he finally wrote out the following 
advertisement, and sent it to the leading paper in Copenhagen. 
“Geb! it is a mistake. He waits only for Geb.” 

A few days later another note in the same precious handwriting 
reached him. 

“Good! be at Mrs. Knudsen’s this day week to congratulate her 
on her birthday.” 

On the appointed day, Bagger knocked at Mrs. Knudsen’s door at 
a very early hour. The lady of the house was alone, and appeared 
to be not a little surprised at such an early visit. But Bagger was so 
lively and amusing a character, that wherever he went, late or early, 
he was always welcome. 

The time, therefore, passed quickly, and Bagger, feeling that he 
could not with propriety protract his visit, was on the point of taking 
leave when a knock was heard at the door, and the next moment a 
young lady was ushered into the room. Mrs. Knudsen rose and 
kissed her new visitor affectionately. 

“T am so glad to see you, dear! thanks for your kind wishes. . . How 
are they at home? But, I beg pardon; I am forgetting; let me in- 
troduce you to my particular friend. Miss Hjelm—Justice Bagger.” 

Now the judge was of course by no means sure that this was ¢he 
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lady, but felt quite certain that she ought to be; for not only was 
she extremely pretty and ladylike, but his heart, being like a photo- 
grapher’s plate ready dipped in collodion, was prepared to receive the 
first pretty image that fell on it. His only fear was lest other ladies 
should come in to blur the picture. 

The impression, too, that the judge had made on the young lady 
was evidently a pleasing one; at least such was Mrs. Knudsen’s 
opinion, who was no mean authority in scch matters, and was more- 
over a confirmed match-maker. 

“ What an excellent husband he would make for dear Ingeborg! I 
must see if I can’t manage it,” she thought to herself. 

Other visitors kept arriving and leaving, but still the judge re- 
mained, quite unconscious of the length of time he had been there. 

Presently Miss Brandt was ushered into the room. On seeing 
Judge Bagger sitting by the side of Miss Hjelm, with whom he was 
still earnestly engaged in conversation, she gave a little cry of surprise, 
but, quickly regaining her composure, advanced to offer her congra- 
tulations to the lady of the house. 

On looking at his watch, Bagger now perceived that his visit had 
lasted over three hours, two of which had been spent in Miss Hjelm’s 
company ; so, after addressing a few commonplace remarks to Miss 
Brandt, took his leave, and returned home in a very happy frame of 
mind indeed. 

* 7 * * * * 

If hitherto Fritz Bagger’s nature has seemed to be rather dreamy 
and unpractical, no such charge could henceforth be brought against 
him; for, within a week from his visit to Mrs. Knudsen’s, he had 
not only ascertained where Miss Hjelm lived, but had engaged lodg- 
ings for himself in the neighbourhood, and had become a daily visitor 
at the house of that lady’s mother. 

He had been in the country but a few days when he received 
another note from his unknown correspondent : 

“Be more fortunate this time: two o'clock on Tuesday at Mrs. 
Lund’s ; mind the hour.” 

“Can she be a coquette?” thought Bagger. “I don’t think I could 
possibly be more fortunate than I was then.” 

Early on the followirg Tuesday, Bagger repaired to Mrs. Hjelm’s 
house, but, to his surprise, saw no sigas betokening a journey in to 
Copenhagen. 

Ingeborg was dressed, as usual, in a plain morning gown, busily 
employed at needlework, and seemed quite unconcerned. All this 
puzzled the judge to such a degree that when at last the clock struck 
twelve, he exclaimed : 


“Miss Hjelm, you know that I am a Judge in the Supreme 
Court ?” 
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“Certainly,” said Ingeborg, wondering at his meaning. 

“ And that, consequently, I do not believe in sorcery,” continued 
Bagger. 

“Has anyone accused you, then, of such a thing?” asked his com- 
panion, in a tone of surprise. 

“No, dear lady ; but I can assure you that when the clock struck 
just now it occurred to me that you were going to take wing.” 

“Why? ... . what can you mean ?” asked Ingeborg. 

“Under ordinary circumstances it seemed to me an impossibility 
for any lady to perform her toilette and drive ten miles all in two 
hours.” 

“Very true, judge; but I have no intention of driving ten miles 
to-day.” 

“And that was just why I spoke of flying.” 

“Neither of flying,” added Ingeborg. ‘To convince you of this 
fact you can, if you please, remain here till—what hour did you 
say ?” 

“ Two o'clock.” 

“Two long hours, certainly ; but perhaps a Judge of the Supreme 
Court can for once offer that sacrifice on the altar of enlighten- 
ment.” 

“T would rather sacrifice two hours on a different altar,’ thought 
Bagger. 

“And you know you promised my cousin and me to read us 
something about natural history,” continued Ingeborg. 

“Yes, dear young lady; but I cannot fly, and my carriage is 
already waiting for me,” answered Bagger. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, then; a pleasant drive.” 

“ But I can’t see why I should drive ten miles.” 

“ A person must be the best judge of his own affairs,” remarked 
Ingeborg. 

“Possibly ; but I am not of mine.” 

A pause ensued, during which Ingeborg sorely puzzled herself to 
try and account for the strange manner of her visitor. 

“ May I take the liberty,” asked Bagger, “to propose that you 
accompany me?” 

“TI told you I was not going out to-day,” replied Ingeborg, rather 


coldly. 
“ Then,” continued Bagger, “ we might just as well remain where 


We are.” 

Ingeborg was fairly at a loss to fathom the worthy judge’s meaning, 
and began to think he must have taken leave of his senses, when he 
said, in a voice trembling with emotion: 

“ Miss Ingeborg! take pity on me; tell me, didn’t you expect me 
at two o'clock to-day at Mrs. Lund’s ?” 
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“T expect you at Mrs. Lund’s!” exclaimed Ingeborg, in an asto- 
nished tone. 

“ Was it not you, then, that wrote tome... and. . .?” 

“T never wrote a line to you in my life, Judge Bagger,” answered 
Ingeborg, very indignantly. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t go yet!” exclaimed the judge; for Miss 
Hjelm had risen to leave the room. “Forgive me,I will tell you 
everything.” 

And Bagger gave her a full and detailed account of his whole story, 
beginning with the note he had once entrusted to the whirlwind, down 
to the present time. 

When he had ended his confession, Ingeborg said with a soft smile, 
without trying to withdraw the hand which the judge had been hold- 
ing for at least five minutes in his own: 

“The meaning of all which is that your affections are engaged to 
an unknown lady ?” 

“No; that is not quite my meaning, Ingeborg.” 

“But it is the fact! At the very moment you stand at the altar 
with me, another may step forward and claim you.” 

“Oh! but that scrap of paper I once threw in the air,” cried the 
judge, “is neither morally nor legally binding. It is you, dearest 
Ingeborg, I love !” 

Ingeborg reflected 2 moment. She would not yet confess that she 
was the original possessor of his note; neither did she quite like to 
acknowledge that she had given it to Miss Brandt, who she now felt 
must have been acting the part of the ‘Incognita.’ She therefore 
merely said : 

“You must first have your note back.” 

“Certainly ; but how am I to get it? There’s the difficulty.” 

“ Write by the same post as before. Let the wind once more act 
the postman !” 

“ Ah! but I am no longer a youth, Ingeborg; and I should not 
care to write what might fall into strange hands now.” 

“Well, then, for once, I must act the sorcerer. Write as I dictate, 
and I will take care your letter shall reach its destination.” 

The judge seated himself with alacrity at the table. 

“Write,” continued Ingeborg : 

“* Dear Fairy, as I am paying my addresses to Miss Hjelm .. 
Have you got that ?” 

“Oh, dearest girl!” exclaimed Bagger, beside himself with joy, 
making an abortive attempt to seize Ingeborg’s hand. 

“ Wait a minute.” 

“*T pray you,” resumed Ingeborg, ‘to return my note. Have 
you got that?” 

“Yes, Ingeborg, darling ; Ingeborg —my—— ” 
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“Now the name, date, and address. So! have you got that? 
Now the postcript.” 

“*PS.—I give you my word of honour that I do not know who you 
are or how this will reach you’——have you got that? And now I will 
add the magic formulary. Give me the pen; we must send it off 
before two.” 

“Two! how strange. Her last letter said two o'clock.” 

And Ingeborg wrote :— 

“* Dear Miss Brandt,—I too beg you to return the letter I gave 
you ; and I must ask you to write on it “ GIveN ME BY Miss Hyrum.” 
Jt will be best for all parties that this joke goes no farther. Your 
letters shall be returned by the same post that your enclosure arrives.” 

We need not stay to pry into the feelings of Miss Brandt when 
she received Judge Bagger’s note with Miss Hjelm’s addendum; 
neither need we inquire what her original intention had been in 
writing those mysterious notes which had so perplexed that worthy 
functionary. Suffice it to say, that on the following day an envelope 
came addressed to Judge Bagger “care of Miss Hjelm.” Ingeborg, 
of course, was in the room when the letter came, and when, on break- 
ing the seal, the judge recognised his youthful effusion, he trembled 
as if he had received a communication from the spirit world ; but on 
seeing the words, “Given me by Miss Hjelm,” exclaimed: “Am I 
awake? or dreaming? How is it possible ?” 

“Possible!” said Ingeborg. ‘“ Why, who should have got your 
letter but geb ?” 

“ Geb !—geb !—yes—but who is geb?” asked the judge in in- 
creasing bewilderment. 

“Who but Ingeborg? is it not the second syllable in my name?” 

“Oh!” cried the judge, embracing her. ‘I have indeed had more 
luck than wit.” 

“Yes,” answered Ingeborg, with a roguish smile; “that is only 
to be expected when a man entrusts his destiny to the whirlwind.” 





William Charles Macready. 


Ix the year 1793, a gentleman who was a member of the Covent 
Garden company, in the department of “ utilities,” might be seen, any 
day during the season, punctually on his way to the theatre, for 
rehearsal or for public performance. At the above date he had been 
seven years on the London boards, having first appeared at the 
“Garden” in 1786, as Flutter in ‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ His name 
was William Macready, and his début on the English stage was 
owing to the influence of Macklin, whom the young fellow had 
gratified by playing Egerton to the veteran’s Sir Pertinax, exactly 
according to the elaborate instructions he had patiently received from 
Macklin himself at rehearsal. 

William Macready had left the vocation of his father in Dublin— 
that of an upholsterer—for the uncertain glories of the stage. The 
father was a common councilman, and was respectably connected—or, 
rather, his richer relatives were respectably connected in having him 
fora kinsman. Jn Ireland there is a beggarly pride which looks down 
upon trade as a mean thing. Mr. Macready, the flourishing Dublin 
upholsterer, took to that sound mean thing, and found his account in 
so doing. His prouder kinsmen may have better respected their 
blood, but they had not half so good a book at their banker’s. 

The upholsterer’s son took his kinsmen’s view of trade, and deserted 
it accordingly. He could hardly, however, have gratified them by 
turning player; but he followed the bent of his inclinations, addressed 
himself to sock and buskin, toiled in country theatres, was tolerated 
rather than patronised in his native city, and, as before said, gota 
footing on the Covent Garden stage in 1786. 

William Macready’s position there in 1793 was much the same that 
it was when he first appeared. Perhaps he had a little improved it, 
by the popular farce of which he was the author, ‘ The Irishman in 
London,’ which was first acted at Covent Garden in 1792. In 1793 
he was held good enough to act Cassius to Middleton’s Othello, and 
was held cheap enough to be cast for Fag in the ‘ Rivals’ On his 
benefit night—he was in a position to share the house with Hull— 
the two partners played such walking gentlemen’s characters as 
Cranmer and Surrey (the latter by Macready) to the Wolsey and 
Queen Catherine of Mr. and Mrs. Pope; but Macready, in the after- 
piece, soared to vivacious comedy, and acted Figaro to the Almaviva 
of mercurial Lewis. If he ever played an Irish part, it was only 
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when Jack Johnstone was indisposed—which was not his custom of 
an afternoon. 

The best of these actors, and others better than the best named 
above, received but very moderate salaries. Mr. Macready’s was pro- 
bably not more than three or four pounds per week. Upon certainly 
some such salary the worthy actor maintained a quiet home in Mary 
Street, Tottenham Court (or Hampstead) Road. At the head of the 
little family that gathered round the table in Mary Street was one of 
the best of mothers; and chief among the children—the one at least 
who became the most famous—was William Charles Macready, whom 
so many still remember as a foremost actor, and in whom some even 
recognised a great master of his art. 

Among the earliest remembrances of this eminent player, he has 
noticed in his ‘Reminiscences,’ recently published, that “the res 
angustz domi called into active duty all the economical resources and 
active management of a mother” (whose memory, he says, is enshrined 
in his heart’s fondest gratitude) “to supply the various wants” of 
himself and an elder sister, who only lived long enough to make him 
“sensible of her angelic nature.” Macready was the fifth child of 
this family, but his sister, Olivia, was the only one (then born) who lived 
long enough for him to remember. She was older than he by a year 
and a half, and she survived only till he was just in his sixth year; 
“but she lives,” he says, “like a dim and far-off dream, to my memory, 
of a spirit of meekness, love, and truth, interposing itself between my 
infant will and the evil it purposed. It is like a vision of an angelic 
influence upon a most violent and self-willed disposition.” 

It may be added here that Macready had a younger brother, 
Edward, who distinguished himself as a gallant officer in the army, and 
two younger sisters, Letitia and Ellen, to whom he was an affectionate 
brother and friend. Meanwhile Macready passed creditably through 
a school at Birmingham, and thence to Rugby. At the latter place, 
where one of his kinsmen was a master, the student laid the ground 
of all the classical knowledge he possessed, took part in private plays, 
and was hurt at the thought that he had any inclination to be a pro- 
fessional actor. At Rugby, too, he showed, but with some reason, 
the fiery quality of his temper. He was unjustly sent up for punish- 
ment, and was flogged accordingly. “Returning,” he says, “to my 
form, smarting with choking rage and indignation, where I had to 
encounter the compassion of some and the envious jeers of others, my 
passion broke out in the exclamation, ‘D——n old Birch! I wish 
he was in Hell!’” 

Macready’s excellent mother, of whom he never speaks without 
dropping, as it were, a flower to honour her memory, died before he 
reached home from Rugby, so that the world was, for a time, without 
sun to him, for the sire was not a very amiable person. The younger 
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Macready resorted to the best possible cure for sorrow, steady 
and active work, plenty of both, unceasingly. At last, with no very 
cheerful encouragement from his father and with doubt and fear on 
his own part, he, in June 1811, made his début, in Birmingham, in 
‘Romeo and Juliet, “ the part of Romeo by a Youna GEenTLEMAN, 
being his first appearance on any stage.” He, who was afterwards so 
very cool and self-possessed, nearly marred all by what is called 
“ stage-fright.” A mist fell on his eyes ; the very applause, as he came 
forward, bewildered him ; and he describes himself as being for some 
time like an automaton, moving in certain defined limits. “ I went 
mechanically,” he says, ‘‘ through the variations in which I had 
drilled myself ;” but he gradually gained courage and power over him- 
self. The audience stimulated the first and rewarded the second by 
their applause. “ Thenceforward,” says Macready, “I trod on air, 
became another being or a happier self, and when the curtain fell and 
the intimate friends and performers crowded on the stage to raise up 
the Juliet and myself, shaking my hands with fervent congratulations, 
a lady asked me, ‘ Well, sir, how do you feel now?’ my boyish 
answer was without disguise, ‘I feel as if I should like to act it all 
over again !’” 

Between this and his first appearance in London, Macready acted 
in most of the theatres of every degree in the three kingdoms. Often 
this practice was rendered the more valuable by his having to perform 
with the most perfect actors and actresses who were starring in the 
country. But, whether with them or without, whether with audiences 
or with a mere two or three, he did his best. Like Barton Booth, 
he would play to a man in the pit. “It was always my rule,” he 
says, “to make the best out of a bad house, and before the most meagre 
audiences ever assembled, it has been my invariable practice to strive 
my best, using the opportunity as a lesson; and I am conscious of 
having derived great benefit from the rule. I used to call it acting to 
myself.” Macready had another rule which is worth mentioning. 
Some of the old French tragedy queens used to keep themselves all 
day in the temper of the characters they were to represent in the 
evening. So that, at home or on the boards, they swept to and fro in 
towering rage. So, Macready was convinced of the necessity of keep- 
ing, on the day of exhibition, the mind as intent as possible on the 
subject of the actor’s portraiture, even to the very moment of his 
entrance on the scene. With the observance of this rule, Macready 
must have made 64, Frith Street, Soho, re-echo with joyous feelings 
and ebullitions of fury, to suit the temper of the night, when in 1816 
he made his bow to a London audience, as Orestes, in the ‘ Distressed 
Mother,’ and, when the curtain rose, grasped Abbot almost convul- 
sively by the hand, and dashed upon the stage, exclaiming as ina 
transport of the highest joy: “Oh, Pylades! what’s life without a 
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friend?” The Orestes was a success; but it was never a favourite 
character with the public, as Talma’s was with the French. The 
career thus begun (at ten, fifteen, and at last eighteen pounds per week, 
for five years) came to a close in 1851. Five-and-thirty years out 
of the fifty-eight Macready had then reached. We need not trace 
this progressive career, beginning with Ambrose Phillips and ending 
with Shakespeare (‘Macbeth’). During that career, he created that 
one great character in which no player could come near him, namely, 
Virginius, in 1820. Macready, however, was not the original repre- 
sentative of Virginius. That character in Knowles’s most successful 
play was first acted by John Cooper, in Glasgow; but Macready 
really created the part in London. Further, Macready did his best 
to raise the drama, actors, and audiences, to a dignity never before 
known, and gained nothing but honour by his two ventures at 
management. He was the first to put a play upon the stage with an 
almost lavish perfection. In this way he was never equalled. Mr. 
Charles Kean imitated him in this artist-like proceeding; but that 
highly respectable actor and man was as far behind Macready in mag- 
nificence of stage management as he was distant from his own father 
in completeness of acting. 

If Macready, on his début as a boy, was scared, he was deeply 
moved when, within a stone’s throw of sixty, he was to act for the last 
time, and then go home for ever. This was close on a quarter of a 
century ago, so rapidly does time fly—the 28th of February, 1851. His 
emotion was not in the acting, but in the taking leave of it, and of those 
who came to see it for the last time. He says, himself, of his Macbeth, 
that he never played it better than on that night. There was a reality, 
with a vigour, truth, and dignity which, he thought, he had never 
before thrown into that favourite character. “I rose with the play, 
and the last scene was a real climax.” On his first entrance, indeed, 
at the beginning of his part, “the thought occurred to me of the 
presence of my children, and that for a minute overcame me; but I 
soon recovered myself into self-possession.” Still more deeply moved 
at the “farewell,” to a house bursting into a wild enthusiasm of 
applause, he “faltered for a moment at the fervent, unbounded ex- 
pression of attachment from all before me; but preserved my self- 
possession.” Those of his ten children who had survived and were 
present on that occasion had ample reason to be proud of their 
father. For many years he would not sanction their being present 
at his public exhibitions. This was really to doubt the dignity and 
usefulness of his art ; to feel a false shame, and to authorise in others 
that contempt for the “ play-actor” which, entertaining it, as he did 
thoroughly, for many of his fellows, he neither felt for himself nor for 
those whom he could recognise as being great and worthy masters in 
that art. When his children were allowed the new delight of wit- 
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nessing how nobly he could interpret the noblest of the poets, the 
homage of their reverential admiration must have been added to that 
of their unreserved affection. That he was not popular at any time 
with inferior or subordinate players is undoubtedly true. Such 
persons thought that only want of luck and opportunity placed them 
lower in the scale than Macready. It would be as reasonable for the 
house-painters to account in the same way for their not being 
Vandycks and Raffaelles. 

Sensitive to criticism he was, and yet scarcely believed himself to 
be so. He belabours critics pretty roughly; but we observe that 
theatrical critics dined with him occasionally, and we mark that he 
praises the good sense and discrimination of one of these critics— 
whose criticism was very much in the actor's favour. Vanity he also 
had, certainly. We should have come to this conclusion, had we 
nothing more to justify the assertion than what we find in his own 
record. We see his vanity in the superabundant excess of his 
modesty ; but we think none the worse of him for it. An artist who 
is not somewhat vain of his powers has, probably, no ground for a 
little wholesome pride. It was in Macready tempered with that sort 
of fear that a vain man may feel, lest in the exercise of his art he 
should fall in the slightest degree short of his self-estimation, or of 
that in which he believed himself to be held by the public. He 
never, on entering a town, saw his name on a bill, without feeling 
a flutter of the heart, made up of this mingled fear and pride. So, 
Mrs. Siddons never went on the stage at any time without some- 
thing of the same sensation. We should think little of any actor or 
actress who should avow that they ever “went on,” in a great part, 
without some hesitation lest the attempt might fall short of what it 
was their determination to achieve, and what they felt themselves 
qualified to accomplish. Vanity and timidity? All true artists are 
conscious of both—ought to possess both; just as they ought to 
possess not only impulse but judgment; not only head, but heart ; 
heart to flash the impulses, head to control them. 

Macready carried to the stage his genuine piety. It is, perhaps, a 
little too much aired in his ‘ Diary,’ but it is not the less to be believed 
in. He went by a good old-fashioned rule, to do his duty in that 
state of life to which it had pleased God to call him—as the Catechism 
teaches, or used to teach, or still tries to teach, all of us. In his 
pious fervour, in his prayers that what he is going to act may be for 
good, that what in the management he has undertaken may be to the 
increase of the general happiness rather than to that of his banking 
account ; in these and a score of other instances we are reminded of 
those French and Italian saints of the stage who, as they stood at the 
wing, crossed themselves at the sound of sacred names in the play ; or 
who counted their beads in the green-room ; kept their fasts; mortified . 
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themselves, and never missed a mass. Nay, the religious feeling was 
as spontaneous in Macready as it was in the Italian actors whom he 
himself saw, and who, at the sound of the “ Angelus” in the street, 
stopped the action of the play, fell upon their knees, gently tapped 
their breasts, and were imitated in these actions by the sympathizing 
majority of the audience. 

We fully endorse the judgment of a critic who has said that with 
the worst of tempers Macready had the best of hearts. Some of the 
tenderest of his actions are not registered in the volumes of his life, 
but they are recorded in grateful bosoms. There were married 
actresses in his company, when he managed the “ Garden,” and after- 
wards the “ Lane,” whom he would rate harshly enough for inatten< 
tion ; but there were certain times when he was prompted to tell 
them that their proper place, for a while, was home; and that till 
they recovered health and strength their salary would be continued, 
and then run on as usual. The sternest moralist will forgive him 
for knocking down Mr. Bunn, when he remembers this tender part in 
the heart of Macready. 

Towards women that heart may be said to have been sympathetic- 
ally inclined. His early life led him into many temptations; he 
had, as he confesses, many loves in his time, real and imaginary; 
but the first true and ever-abiding one was that which ended in his 
marriage with a young actress, Miss Atkins. The whole story is 
touchingly told; we feel the joys and the sorrows of the April time 
of that love. We share in the triumph of the lovers, and through- 
out the record of their union Macready inspires us with as much 
respectful affection for that true wife as in other pages he stirs us to 
honour the memory of his mother. He was singularly happy in the 
women whom it was his good fortune to know. Early in life, after 
his mother’s death, he found wise friends in some of them, whose 
wisdom “kept him straight,” as the phrase goes, when crooked but 
charming ways opened before him. At his latest in life, the in- 
estimable good of woman’s best companionship was vouchsafed to him ; 
and further than this it would be impertinent to speak. 

The dignity of the departed actor was his attribute, which in his 
busy days atoned for such faults as cannot be erased from his record. 
How he supported the dignity of the drama, and, we may say, of its 
patrons, may be seen in the registry of the noble dramas he produced, 
and in his purification of the audience side of the house. No person 
born since his time can have an idea of the horrible uncleanness that pre- 
sented itself in the two patent theatres in the days before Macready’s 
management commenced. When he found that he was bound by 
the terms of his lease to provide accommodation and refreshment for 
women who had no charm of womanhood left in them, Macready 
assigned a dingy garret and a rush-light or two for that purpose, and 
the daughters of joy fled from it, never to return. 
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It is a strange and repulsive thing to look back at the sarcasm 
flung at him by the vile part of the press at that time, for his 
enabling honest-minded women to visit a theatre without feeling 
ashamed at their being there, in company with those who had no 
honest-mindedness. In this, as in many other circumstances, he was 
worth all the Lord Chamberlains—silly, intruding, inconsistent, un- 
reasonable beings—that have ever existed. 

The career of the actor—we may say, of the actor and of the 
private gentleman—was a long one. Among the great dramatic 
personages whom Macready saw in the course of that career, were 
“a glimpse of King dressed as Lord Ogilvy,” his original character, 
“and distinguished for its performance in Garrick’s day ;” Lewis, 
whose face he never forgot, but he never saw that restless, ever- 
smiling actor on the stage. Macready was struck with the beauty 
and deportment of Mrs. Siddons, long before he acted with her; and 
he was enthralled by Mrs. Billington, though he could in after years 
only recall the figure of a very lusty woman, and the excitement of 
the audience when the orchestra struck up the symphony of Arne’s 
rattling bravura, ‘The Soldier Tired,’ in the opera of ‘ Artaxerxes.’ 
One of the most remarkable of these illustrious persons was seen by 
him at the Birmingham Theatre, 1808. The afterpiece was ‘ Alonzo 
the Brave and the Fair Imogene,’ a ballet pantomime. The lady 
fair was acted by the manager’s wife, Mrs. Watson—ungainly, tawdry, 
and as fat as a porpoise, an enormous hill of flesh. Alonzo the Braye 
was represented by ‘‘a little mean-looking man in a shabby green 
satin dress . . . the only impression I carried away was that the 
hero and heroine were the worst in the piece” (a ballet of action, 
without words). Macready adds that he neither knew nor guessed 
that “under that shabby green satin dress was hidden one of the 
most extraordinary theatrical geniuses that have ever illustrated the 
dramatic poetry of England!” In half a dozen years more, what 
was Macready’s astonishment to find this little, insignificant Alonzo 
the Brave had burst out into the grandly impassioned personator of 
Othello, Richard, and Shylock—Edmund Kean ! 

Macready’s testimony to Kean’s marvellous powers is nearly always 
highly favourable. Macready saw the great master act Richard III. 
at Drury Lane in his first season, 1814. “ When,” he tells us, “a 
little keenly visaged man rapidly bustled across the stage, I felt there 
was meaning in the alertness of his manner and the quickness of his 
step.” The progress of the play increased the admiration of the 
young actor in his box, who was studying the other young actor 
on the stage. He found mind of no common order in Edmund 
Kean. “In his angry complaining of Nature’s injustice to his bodily 
imperfections, as he uttered the line, ‘To shrink my arm up like a 
withered shrub,’ Kean remained looking on the limb for some moments 
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with a sort of bitter discontent, and then struck it back in angry 
disgust.” To his father’s whisper, “ It’s very poor,” the son replied 
readily, ‘Oh no! it is no common thing.” Macready praises the 
scene with Lady Anne, and that in which Richard tempts Buckingham 
to the murder of the young princes. In the latter, he found Kean’s 
interpretation “consistent with his conception, proposing their death 
as a political necessity, and sharply requiring it as a business to be 
done.” Cooke interpreted the scene in another way. In Cooke's 
Richard, “the source of the crime was apparent in the gloomy hesita- 
tion with which he gave reluctant utterance to the deed of blood.” 
If Cooke was more effective than Kean on one or two solitary points, 
Kean was superior in the general portraiture. As Macready remarks, 
Kean “ hurried you along in his resolute course with a spirit that 
brooked no delay. In inflexibility of will and sudden grasp of ex- 
pedients he suggested the idea of a feudal Napoleon.” 

With respect to the characters enacted by the greatest actor of 
the present century, Macready’s testimony of Kean is that in 
none of Kean’s personations did he display more masterly elocution 
than in the third act of ‘Richard III’ In Sir Edward Mortimer, 
Kean was unapproachable, and Master Betty (whom Macready praises 
highly) next to him, though far off. In Sir Edward, Kean “ subjected 
his style to the restraint of the severest taste. Throughout the 
play the actor held absolute sway over his hearers; and there is no 
survivor of those hearers who will not enjoy a description which 
enables them to live over again moments of a bygone delight which 
the present stage cannot afford. There are, perhaps, not so few who 
remember Kean’s Sir Edward Mortimer as of those who remember 
his ‘Oroonoko.’ They who do will endorse all that Macready says of 
that masterly representation of the African prince in slavery, where 
Kean, with a calm submission to his fate, still preserved all his princely 
demeanour. There was one passage which was “never to be for- 
gotten ”—the prayer for his Imoinda. After replying to Blandford, 
“No, there is nothing to be done for me,” he remained, says Mac- 
ready, “for a few moments in apparent abstraction; then, with a 
concentration of feeling that gave emphasis to every word, clasping 
his hands together, in tones most tender, distinct, and melodious, he 
poured out, as if from the very depths of his heart, his earnest 
supplication :— 


“ Thou God ador’d, thou ever-glorious Sun! 
If she be yet on earth, send me a beam 
Of thy all-seeing power to light me to her! 
Or if thy sister-goddess has preferr’d 
Her beauty to the skies, to be a star, 
Oh, tell me where she shines, that I may stand 
Whole nights, and gaze upon her!” 
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We may refer to another passage, in ‘ Othello,’ in which the tender- 
ness, distinctness, and mournful melodiousness of Edmund Kean’s voice 
used to affect the whole house to hushed and rapt admiration ; namely, 
the passage beginning with, “ Farewell, the plumed troop!” and ending 
with, “ Othello’s occupation’s gone!” It was like some magic instru- 
ment, which laid all hearts submissive to its irresistible enchantment. 

While Macready allows that flashes of genius were rarely wanting 
in Kean’s least successful performances, he does not forget to note 
that when he played Iago to Kean’s Othello, he observed that the 
latter was playing not at all like to his old self. It is to be remem- 
bered that this was in 1832, when Kean was on the brink of the 
grave, broken in constitution, and with no power to answer to his 
will, But Macready justly recognised the power when it existed, 
and set the world mad with a new delight. Others were not so just, 
nor so generous. “ Many of the Kemble school,” he says, “resisted 
conviction of Kean’s merits, but the fact that he made me feel was an 
argument to enrol me with the majority on the indisputable genius he 
displayed.” Some of the Kemble family were as reluctant to be 
convinced as many of the Kemble school were, but we must except 
the lady whom we all prefer to call “ Fanny Kemble.” She, in her 
‘Journal,’ speaks without bias, not always accurately, but stiil justly and 
generously. To her, the great master was apparent, and she truly 
says that when Kean died there died with him Richard, Shylock, and 
Othello. 

Before quitting Kean for the Kembles, we must permit ourselves to 
extract the account given by Macready of a supper after Richard III. 


had been played : 


“We retired to the hotel as soon as the curtain fell, and were soon joined 
by Kean, accompanied, or rather attended, by Pope. I need not say with 
what intense scrutiny I regarded him as we shook hands on our mutual 
introduction. The mild and modest expression of his Italian features, and 
his unassuming manner, which I might perhaps justly describe as par- 
taking in some degree of shyness, took me by surprise, and I remarked 
with special interest the indifference with which he endured the fulsome 
flatteries of Pope. He was very sparing of words during, and for some 
time after, supper; but about one o'clock, when the glass had circulated 
pretty freely, he became animated, fluent, and communicative. His 
anecdotes were related with a lively sense of the ridiculous; in the 
melodies he sang there was a touching grace, and his powers of mimicry 
were most humorously or happily exerted in an admirable imitation of 
Braham ; and in a story of Incledon acting Steady the Quaker at Rochester 
without any rehearsal, where, in singing the favourite air, ‘When the lads 
of the village so merrily, oh!’ he heard himself to his dismay and conster- 
nation accompanied by a single bassoon; the music of his voice, his per- 
plexity at each recurring sound of the bassoon, his undertone maledictions 
on the self-satisfied musician, the peculiarity of his habits, all were hit off 
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with a humour and an exactness that equalled the best display Mathews 
ever made, and almost convulsed us with laughter. It was a memorable 
evening, the first and last I ever spent in private with this extraordinary 
man.” 

Macready’s estimation of Kemble and the Kemble school is not at 
all highly pitched, save in the case of Mrs. Siddons; but he notes 
how she outlived her powers, and returned a few times to the stage 
when her figure had enlarged and her genius had diminished. When 
John Kemble took leave of the Dublin stage, in 1816, Macready was 
present; he records that “the’house was about half fall.” Kemble 
acted Othello (which, at that time, Kean had made his own). “ A more 
august presence could hardly be imagined.” He was received with 
hearty applause, “but the slight bow with which he acknowledged the 
compliment spoke rather dissatisfaction at the occasional vacant spaces 
before him than recognition of the respectful feeling manifested by 
those present. I must suppose he was out of humour, for, to my 
exceeding regret, he literally walked through the part.” The London 
audiences, as Kemble’s career was drawing to a close, were not more 
sympathetic. At Kemble’s Cato, “the house was moderately filled; 
there was sitting room in the pit, and the dress circle was not at all 
crowded.” To the dignity of the representation Macready renders 
homage of admiration ; but he says that Cato was not in strict Roman 
attire, and that with only one effort, the “I am satisfied,” when he 
heard that Marcius “ greatly fell,’ Kemble’s husky voice and laboured 
articulation could not enliven the monotony of a tragedy which was 
felt to be a tax on the patience of the audience. The want of variety 
and relief rendered it uninteresting, and those at least who were not 
classical antiquaries found the whole thing uncommonly tedious. 

It is unquestionably among the unaccountable things connected 
with “the stage.” that Kemble’s farewell performances in London, 
1817, were as a whole unproductive. ‘Those closing nights, not 
answering the manager’s expectations of their attraction, were given for 
benefits to those performers who chose to pay the extra price. Macready 
was not present on the closing night of all, when Kemble nobly played 
his peerless Coriolanus ; but he witnessed several other representations, 
and he dwells especially on the last performance of ‘ Macbeth,’ when 
Mrs. Siddons acted the Lady to her brother’s Macbeth. Macready 
was disappointed with both. Mrs. Siddons was no longer the enchan- 
tress of old: “years had done their work, and those who had seen in 
her impersonations the highest glories of her art, now felt regret that 
she had been prevailed on to leave her honoured retirement, and force 
a comparison between the grandeur of the past and the feeble present. 
It was not a performance, but a mere repetition of the poet’s text ; no 
flash, no sign of her pristine, all-subduing genius.” Kemble, as Macbeth, 
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was “correct, tame, and ineffective,” through the first four acts of the 
play, which moved heavily on; but he was roused to action in the fifth 
act. With action, there was pathos; and, “all at once, he seemed 
carried away by the genius of the scene.” Macready brings the scene 
itself before his readers, ending with the words: “ His shrinking from 
Macduff, when the charm on which his life hung was broken, by 
the declaration that his antagonist ‘ was not of woman born,’ was a 
masterly stroke of art. His subsequent defiance was most heroic; 
and, at his death, Charles Kemble received him in his arms and laid 
him gently on the ground, his physical powers being unequal to further 
effort.” 

Of persons non-dramatic, many pass before the mind’s eye of the 
reader. Lord Nelson visited the Birmingham Theatre, and Macready 
noted his pale and interesting face, and listened so eagerly to all he 
uttered that for months after he used to be called upon to repeat “ what 
Lord Nelson said to your father,” which was to the effect that the 
esteem in which the elder Macready was held by the town made it 
“a pleasure and a duty” for Lord Nelson to visit the theatre. With 
the placid and mournful-looking Admiral was Lady Hamilton, who 
laughed loud and long, clapped her uplifted hands with all her heart, 
and kicked her heels against the foot-board of her seat, as some verses 
were sung in honour of her and England’s hero. 

There was a time when Macklin ceased to belong to the drama, 
when he was out of the world, in his old age, and his old Covent Garden 
house. One of the most characteristic of incidents is one told of Macklin 
in his dotage, when prejudice had survived all sense. Macready’s 
father called on the aged actor with lack-lustre eye, who was seated in 
an arm-chair, unconscious of anyone being present. Mrs. Macklin 
drew his attention to the visitor: “My dear, here is Mr. Macready 
come to see you.” “Who?” “Mr. Macready, my dear.” “Ah! who 
ishe?” “Mr. Macready, you know, who went to Dublin, to play for 
your benefit.” “Ha! my benefit! what was it? what did he act?” 
“T acted Egerton, sir,’ replied Mr. Macready, “in your own play.” 
“Ha! my play! what was it?” “The ‘Man of the World,’ sir.” 
“Ha! ‘Man of the World!’ devilish good title! who wrote it?” 
“You did, sir.” “Did 1? well, what was it about?” “Why, sir, 
there was a Scotchman ”——- “Ah! damn them!” Macklin’s hatred 
of the Scotch was vigorous after all other feeling was dead within 


Equally good as a bit of character-painting is the full-length of 
Mrs. Piozzi, whom William Charles Macready met at Bath, in the house 
of Dr. Gibbs. She struck the actor as something like one of Reynolds’s 
portraits walking out of its frame: “a little old lady dressed point 
device in black satin, with dark glossy ringlets under her neat black 
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hat, highly rouged, not the end of a ribbon or lace out of its place,” 
and entering the room with unfaltering step. She was the idol of the 
hour, and Macready, specially introduced to her, was charmed with her 
vivacity and good humour. ‘The little old lady read, by request, some 
passages from Milton, a task she delighted in, and for doing which 
effectively she considered herself well qualified. She chose the descrip- 
tion of the lazar-house, from the 11th Book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and 
dwelt with emphatic distinctness on the various ills to which mortality 
is exposed. “The finger on the dial-plate of the pendule was just 
approaching the hour of ten, when, with a Cinderella-like abruptness, 
she rose and took her leave, evidently as much gratified by contributing 
to our entertainment as we were by the opportunity of making her 
acquaintance.” According to Dr. Gibbs, the vivacious old Cinderella 
never stayed after ten was about to strike. Circumstances might 
indeed prompt the sensitive lady to depart earlier. Mr. Macready 
subsequently met the lively little lioness at the Twisses. he company 
was mixed, old and young; the conversation was general, or people 
talked the young with the young, the old among themselves. Mrs, 
Piozzi was not the oracle on whose out-speakings all hearers reverentially 
waited. Consequently, ‘long before her accustomed hour, Mrs. Piozzi 
started up, and coldly wishing Mr. and Mrs. Twiss ‘ good night,’ she 
left the room. To the general inquiries, by look or word, the hostess 
simply remarked, ‘She is very much displeased.’ The really gifted 
old lady’s vanity was wounded; lack of homage sent her home in a 
huff.” Some of the best sketches in the book are of scenes of Macready’s 
holiday travel. On one occasion, in a corner of an Italian garden, 
near a church, he caught a priest kissing a young girl whom he had 
just confessed. Nothing could be merrier or better-humoured than ~ 
Macready’s description of this pretty incident. The young Father, 
or Brother, was quite in order; Rome claims absolute rule over faith— 
and morals. 

We close this chronicle of so many varied hues with reluctance. 
That which belongs to the retired life of the actor is fully as interesting 
as the detail of the times when he was in harness. Indeed, in the 
closing letters addressed to the present Lady Pollock, there are cir- 
cumstances of his early career not previously recorded. ‘The record of 
the home-life is full of interest,and we sympathise with the old actor, 
who, as the fire of temperament died out, appeared purified and 
chastened by the process. 

Macready, throughout his long life, had no “ flexibility of spine” 
for men of wealth or title, but he had, if he describes himself truly, 
perfect reverence for true genius, wheresoever found. He was oppressed 
with his own comparative littleness and his seeming inability to cope 
with men better endowed, intellectually, than himself. And yet, we 
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find him, when he must have felt that he was great, was assured he 
was so by his most intimate admirers, and counted amongst them some 
of the foremost literary men and critics of the day—we find him, we 
say, moodily complaining that he was not sought for by “ society,” and 
not invited into it. There was no real ground for the complaint. He 
who made it was an honour to the society of which he was a part. 
Every page of this record, not least so those inscribed with confession 
of his faults, will raise him in the esteem of all its readers. He went 
to his rest in 1873, and he is fortunate in the friend to whom he con- 
fided the task of writing his life. The work, edited with modesty 
and judgment, is an addition to our permanent dramatic literature. 
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A Shetch. 


Tue sky is blue and bright above, 

The trees have donned their soft green dresses, 
And prattling out its lazy love, 

The river takes the sun’s caresses. 


The air with sweet Spring scents is rife, 
And pleasant with the talk of thrushes, 
And glad with a new sense of life 
The year towards its noon-day rushes. 


Within a corner of the wood 

Where the sun’s might comes something fainter, 
And dulled the voices of the flood, 

There sit a lady and a painter. 


Intent the scene’s delight to trace, 
He deftly plies his practised fingers, 
With eyes that grow towards her face, 
And most on her his labour lingers. 


And while he works the day glides by, 
Until with pink the hill-side flushes, 

And with a half regretful sigh, 
Thus speaking, he flings down his brushes : 


“The light that travels down the stream, 
Or piercing through an opening slender, 
Falls through the leaves with fitful gleam— 

This light my skill can catch and render. 


“But, sweet, your eyes give out a light 
That, though I strive from morn till even, 
I never can reflect aright— 
I paint the earth, and not high Heaven.” 





Follies of the Wise. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Ir is wonderful how wise some of our great men of letters seem until 
we come to look into their marriages. What is the reason that 
biographers, as a rule, tell us so little about the wives of great men ? 
Is it not because biography is anxious to preserve the character for 
wisdom of great men, which never could be preserved if the whole 
truth were to be told about the ladies? When we see how largely 
the lives of these men have been influenced by their “ better-halves ;” 
when we hear how much the world owes to or has lost by the affection 
or ill-nature of the wives of “ distinguished characters,” we shall cer- 
tainly conclude that a prodigious injury is done to those ladies by 
omitting all mention of the parts they played in their own and the 
lives of their husbands. 

It is not a little curious that the greater proportion of the most 
highly-gifted men our literature has produced have been unhappy or 
unfortunate in their marriages. Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Byron, Hooker, More, Wycherley, Shelley—the list would fill a page. 
Take “ Rare Ben.” “ He married,” he told Drummond, “ a wife who 
was a shrew, yet honest.” The sentence tells his sufferings. But 
how his “ rarity” diminishes before his simple statement ! 

The famous Elias Ashmole was a wise man, no doubt. In 1647 he 
went down to Berkshire, where he met and wooed Mary, the widow 
of Sir Thomas Mainwaring. This wooing nearly cost him his life; 
for Mr. Humphrey Stafford, her ladyship’s second son, so entirely 
objected to his mother’s marrying, that, when Elias was very ill, he 
broke into his bedchamber, and if he had not been prevented would 
have murdered him. Yet Elias persisted, married the widow, and 
was not only involved in a number of law suits, but a dispute arose 
between him and his wife which was decided in the Court of Chancery. 
Hight hundred pages of depositions were read on behalf of her lady- 
ship, but her bill was dismissed and she was delivered back to his 
keeping. She died in 1668, and Elias married Sir William Dugdale’s 
daughter eight months after. 

William Lilly, the famous astrologer, is another instance of a man 
esteemed marvellously wise in his generation, who married, for a 
second wife, a woman who turned out a furious shrew. ‘She was,” 
he himself owns, “of the temper of Mars.” It is true he got £500 
by her, but he always swore that she and her relations cost him 
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£1000. Who, for a period of his married life, was ever more mise- 
rable than Milton? It is true that few men were ever less adapted to 
the marriage state than the great poet. His habits must have been 
desperately trying. In summer he rose at four, in winter at five, 
and he was in bed every night by nine. At his first rising he had a 
chapter read to him from a Hebrew Bible, and studied all the morn- 
ing till twelve. He then walked, dined, and after dinner made his 
wife sing to_him at the organ. After this, he went to study again until 
six, when his friends visited him, and sat tilleight. After a light supper 
of olives, a pipe, and a glass of water, he went to bed. A month of 
this sort of thing disgusted Mrs. Milton, who loved dancing and cards. 
She pretended to go on a visit to her family, promising to return by 
Michaelmas. But Michaelmas came without Mrs. Milton. Milton 
tried to court her back, but his efforts proving idle, he swore never to 
see her again, and fell to work at writing several treatises on divorce, 
in which he proved that, as marriage may be lawfully dissolved if the 
prime end and form of its institution be violated, and as love and 
mutual help through life are its prime end and form, the perpetual 
interruption of these by differences and unkindnesses must be a suffi- 
cient reason for divorce. He further undertook to prove that Scrip- 
ture justifies a man divorcing his wife for no other reason but only not 
liking her temper. 

Dryden was said not to be happy in his marriage with a daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire. Yet Dryden was not more unhappy than 
Addison, who married, in 1716, the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 
“ He had thoughts,” says old Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, “of his 
getting that lady from his first being recommended into the family.” 
Pope declared that Addison accepted the post of Secretary of State 
only to oblige her ladyship and to qualify himself to be owned as her 
husband. “ The marriage,” Johnson says, “ made no addition to his 
happiness. It is certain that Addison has left behind him no en- 
couragement for ambitious love.” What Addison could relinquish of 
his cares he did very soon, by resigning his secretaryship. But his 
wife was not so easily got rid of. All he could do was to keep as much 
away ashe could from Holland House, and take refuge from his wife's 
temper at Button’s, where he sat late and drank deep, attentive to the 
applause of Tickell and Steele. 

There are many extraordinary marriages recorded in literary his- 
tory, but certainly the most extraordinary is that of Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, who was under-secretary to Thurlow, and a spy of Charles II. 
Hear him tell his own story : 


“ About three weeks or a month since, being in very great perplexities, and 
almost distracted for want of money, my private creditors tormenting me 
from morning till night, and some of them threatening me with a prison, 
there came a certain person to me, whom I had relieved in a starving con- 
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dition, and for whom I had done a thousand kindnesses ; who pretended in 
gratitude to help me to a wife, who was a very virtuous, pious, and sweet- 
dispositioned lady, and an heiress who had £500 per annum in land of 
inheritance and £4000 in ready money, with the interest since nine years, 
besides a mortgage upon £300 per annum more, with plate, jewels, &c. 
The devil himself could not contrive more probable circumstances than 
were laid before me; and when I had often a mind to inquire into the 
truth, I had no power, believing, for certain reasons, that there were some 
charms or witchcraft used upon me, and withal believing it utterly impos- 
sible that a person so obliged should ever be guilty of so black a deed as to 
betray one in so barbarous a manner. Besides that, I really believed ita 
blessing from heaven for my charity to that person, and I was, about a 
fortnight since, led as a fool to the stocks, and married a coachman’s 
daughter, not worth a shilling; and thus I am both absolutely ruined in 
my fortune and reputation, and must become a derision to all the world.” — 
Pepys. 


Yet Morland was eminent among his contemporaries for his subtlety, 
craftiness, and inventions, being indeed a kind of Marquis of Worcester, 
and supposed by many to have invented the steam-engine. Wiser 
than Morland, Thomas Bastard, an early English poet, though he 
was three times married, laughed over his experiences in an epigram : 


“Terna mihi variis ducta est, &ec.” 


A quatrain, the meaning of which is, that he married his first wife in 
his youth for love ; his second, when he had become a man, for money ; 
and his third, in his old age, for a nurse. This tetrastich might have 
been in Lord Bacon’s mind when he wrote his eighth essay. 

What is a “splendid wife?” Cibber declares Lady Drogheda, 
Wycherley’s wife, to have been this thing. Judge now! She was so 
dreadfully jealous of her husband that she could not bear him out of 
her sight for a moment. They lived in Bow Street, and their house 
faced the Cock Tavern, “ whither if Mr. Wycherley at any time went, 
he was obliged to leave the window open that his lady might see there 
was no woman in the company.” A splendid wife! She died, and 
when Wycherley was near his end he married a woman whose fortune 
was to pay his debts. But the woman he married proved a cheat, says 
Pope. So great a cheat was she that she hadn’t the money to buy 
her wedding-clothes, Another dramatist, Farquhar, was also “caught,” 
though not perhaps under the same degrading circumstances. He 
married a woman for money, but found her penniless. The fact was, 
she was so desperately in love with him that she had given out that 
she was an heiress in order to entrap him into marriage. His bio- 
grapher declares that the stratagem shortened his days. 

Sterne was ordained in 1736, and when at York he fell in love with 
the girl he afterwards married. Four letters of his, addressed to her, 
are preserved, and it is wonderful that she should have given him 
credit for a spark of love after readingthem. He got tired of her 
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shortly after their first child was born. ‘ My Lydia,” wrote he, when 
that child was fourteen—‘“ My Lydia helps to copy for me, and my 
wife sits and listens as I read her chapters.” What does Lydia copy, 
and what does his wife listen to? ‘Tristram Shandy!’ He went 
to Paris, and was joined there by his wife and daughter. From 
Paris he wrote to his friend Stevenson, with his wife probably in 
the same room in which he was sentimentalising: “I have been for 
eight weeks smitten with the tenderest passion that ever tender wight 
underwent. I wish, dear cousin, thou could’st conceive—perhaps 
thou can’st without my wishing it—how deliciously I cantered it away 
the first month, two up, two down, always upon my hanches along 
the street, from my hotel to hers—at first once, then twice, then 
three times a day, till at length I was within an ace of setting up 
my hobby-horse in her stable for good and all.” When he returned 
to England his wife and daughter asked to be left behind. Mrs. 
Sterne pleaded ill health, but her real motive, says Almon, in his 
‘ Life of Wilkes, ‘“ was to escape the daily provocations of an unkind 
husband.” Unkind! Sterne would have stared at the word. His 
unkindness he called sentiment. All his amours, according to him, 
were sentiment. 

On his arrival in London he found a fresh scope for his sentiment 
in an acquaintance with Mrs. Draper, the unenviable woman whom he 
called “ Eliza.” She was the wife of an Indian counsellor, and was 
staying in England for the good of her health. Her husband wanted 
her back ; but before she sailed Sterne wrote: “Talking of widows, 
pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think of giving yourself to 
some wealthy nabob, because I design to marry you myself. My wife 
cannot live long, and I know not the woman I should like for her sub- 
stitute so well as yourself. "Tis true, I am ninety-five in constitution, 
and you but twenty-five—rather too great a disparity this—but what I 
want in youth I will make up in wit and good humour. Not Swift so 
loved his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, as I 
will love and sing thee my wife elect. ‘Tell me, in answer to this, 
that you approve and honour the proposal, and that you would (like 
the Spectator’s mistress) have more joy in putting on an old man’s 
slipper than associating with the gay, the voluptuous, and the young.” 
Some friends tried to check Eliza’s intimacy with the sentimental 
Laury. He succeeded in alienating her from her well-wishers by a 
lie, which the villain has himself recorded with miserable delight and 
pride. 

“Her ship,” says Thackeray, with splendid contempt of this wretched 
man’s character, “ was not out of the Downs, and the charming Sterne was 
at the Mount Coffee-house, with a sheet of gilt-edged paper before him, 
offering that precious treasure, his heart, to Lady P——, asking whether 
it gave her pleasure to see him unhappy ? Whether it added to her triumph 
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that her eyes and lips had turned a man into a fool? Quoting the Lord’s 
Prayer, with a horrible baseness of blasphemy, as a proof that he had 
desired not to be led into temptation, and swearing himself the most tender 
and sincere fool in the world. It was from his home at Coxwould that he 
wrote the Latin letter, which I suppose he was ashamed to put into Eng- 
lish. I find in my copy of the ‘ Letters’ that there is a note of, I can’t call 
it admiration, at Letter 112, which seems to announce that there was a 
No. 3, to whom the wretched worn-out old scamp was paying his addresses.” 


His desolate death expiates in a measure the sins of his life. “He 
died,” says Dr. Ferrier, “in hired lodgings, and I have been told that 
his attendants robbed him even of his gold sleeve-buttons while he was 
expiring.” 


“Sterne’s funeral,” says Malone, “was as friendless as his death-bed. 
Becket, his publisher, was the only one who followed the body to its undis- 
tinguished grave in the parish burial-ground of Marylebone, near Tyburn 
gallows-tree. Nor was this ungraced funeral the last indignity of that 
body, over whose infirmities Sterne had alternately puled and jested. The 
graveyard lay far from houses; no watch was kept after dark ; all shunned 
the ill-famed neighbourhood. Sterne’s grave was marked down by the 
body-snatchers, the corpse dug up and sold to the professor of anatomy at 
Cambridge. A student, present at the dissection, recognised under the 
scalpel, the face—not one easily to be forgotten, as we know from Reynolds’s 
picture—of the brilliant wit and London lion of a few seasons before.” 


Lord Lyttelton is still remembered by the monody he wrote on the 
death of his wife. It was as famous in the last century as anything 
that age produced. The artificial sorrow it expressed was well adapted 
to excite the artificial emotions of the time. The lady his lordship 
mourned was Miss Lucy Fortescue, whom he married in 1742. She 
died in 1747. His melodious tears were held up as typical of marital 
grief. But observe the infidelity of poetical sorrow: within two 
years he was married to Miss Rich, and converted his sublime 
monody into burlesque. Dr, Johnson disliked him; and Mrs. Piozzi 
attributes his aversion to a rivalry that once existed between them 
for the hand of a certain Miss Boothby. But Croker proves that 
Miss Boothby was an ailing, ascetic old maid when Johnson knew her. 
Whatever the cause, Johnson’s contemptuous treatment of the noble 
lord’s poetry in the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ lost him the friendship of 
the most charming woman of the day, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. 

David Hume was never married, though when young he had 
courted a well-born beauty of Edinburgh, who rejected him. In after 
years, when he had attained celebrity, it was hinted to him that the 
lady had changed her mind: “So have I,” answered David. 

Nature had not been lavish in her favours to the historian and 
philosopher. 


“His face,” wrote Lord Charlemont (Hardy’s ‘ Life’), “ was broad and 
fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than that of 
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imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless; and the corpulence of his 
whole person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a turtle. 
eating alderman, than of a refined philosopher. His speech in English was 
rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent; and his French was, if 
possible, still more laughable; so that Wisdom, most certainly, never dis- 
guised herself before in so uncouth a garb.” 


Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, he was a wonderful favourite with 
the ladies, and with that kind of ladies whose admiration is most 
flattering. At Paris, his reception by the women might have been 
envied by the handsomest men of the age. In a letter to Blair, dated 
1764, he says: 


“T was carried about six weeks ago to a masquerade by Lord Hatford. 
We went both unmasked; and we had scarce entered the room when a 
lady in a mask came up to me and exclaimed—‘ Ha! Monsieur Hume, vous 
faites bien de venir ici & visage découvert. Que vous serez bien comblé ce 
soir d’honnétetés et de politesses! Vous verrez par des preuves peu équi- 
voques, jusqu’a quel point vous étes chéri en France.’ This prologue was 
not a little encouraging; but as we advanced through the hall, it is difficult 
to imagine the caresses, civilities, and panegyrics which poured on me 
from all sides. You would have thought that every one had taken advan- 
tage of his mask to speak his mind with impunity. I could observe that 
the ladies were rather the most liberal on this occasion. But what gave 
me chief pleasure was to find that most of the eulogiums bestowed on me 
turned on my personal character, my naiveté and simplicity of manners, 
the candour and mildness of my disposition, &.” 


The secret of his success might be found in female perversity. If 
we may credit Madame D’Epinay, he was very stupid in ladies’ society. 
She recounts how he acted in some charades, seated between two 
beautiful women, to whom, as a Sultan, it was his business to make 
love. He could only stare at them. “ He beat his breast and knees, 
and could make them no other answer than “ Eh bien, mes demoi- 
selles! ... Eh bien! vous voila donc. ... Eh bien! vous 
voila . . . vous voila ici!’” She-declares he repeated this for nearly 
a quarter of an hour. Yet the same lady affirms, “ Toutes les jolies 
femmes s’en sont emparées ; il est de tous les soupers fins, et il n’est 
point de féte sans lui!” This is corroborated by Lord Charlemont. 
“From what has been already said of him, it is apparent that his con- 
versation to strangers, and particularly to Frenchmen, could be little 
delightful ; and still more particularly, one would suppose, to French- 
women. And yet, no lady’s toilette was complete without Hume’s at- 
tendance. At the opera, his broad, unmeaning face was usually seen 
entre deux jolis minois.” 

He was once cleverly retorted on by a beautiful and accomplished 
lady at Turin, who only laughed at his admiration. One day he 
addressed her in the usual commonplace strain, that he was abimé, 
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anéanti—“ destroyed, annihilated.” “Oh!” answered she, “as to 
your being annihilated, that is only the natural operation of your 
system.” 

ge great historian, Gibbon, has himself related the story of his 
love. He begins with an apprehension of ridicule. It is not indeed easy to 
preserve one’s gravity over the mincing, fastidious periods in which he 
relates his love-experience. He seems to stand before us, in silk stock- 
ings with pink clocks, his hat under his arm, his forefinger in an 
enamelled snuffbox. 


“T hesitate,” says he, with a polite smirk hovering around his little hole 
of a mouth, “I hesitate from the apprehension of ridicule when I approach 
the delicate subject of my early love. By this word I do not mean the 
polite attention, the gallantry without hope or design, which has originated 
in the spirit of chivalry and is interwoven with the texture of French 
manners. I understand by this passion the union of desire, friendship and 
tenderness, which is inflamed by a single female, which prefers her to the 
rest of her sex, and which seeks her possession as the supreme or the sole 
happiness of our being. I need not blush at recollecting the object of my 
choice; and though my love was disappointed of success, I am rather 
proud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. 

“The personal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were embel- 
lished by the virtues and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, 
but her family was respectable. Her mother, a native of France, had pre- 
ferred her religion to her country. The profession of her father did not 
extinguish the moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he lived 
content with a small salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of 
minister of Crassy, in the mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from 
the county of Burgundy. In the solitude of a sequestered retreat he 
bestowed a liberal and even learned education on his only daughter. She 
surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and languages; and 
in her short visits to some relations at Lausanne the wit, the beauty, and 
the erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were the theme of universal applause. 
The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity. I saw and loved. I 
found her learned without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sen- 
timent and elegant in manners; and the first sudden emotion was justified 
by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She per- 
mitted me to make her two or three visits at her father’s house. I passed 
some happy days there in the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents 
honourably encouraged the connection. In a calm retirement the gay 
vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom; she listened to the voice 
of truth and passion, and I might presume to hope that I had made some 
impression on a virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I indulged my 
dream of felicity; but on my return to England I soon discovered that my 
father would not hear of this strange alliance, and that without his consent 
I was myself destitute and helpless. After a painful struggle I yielded to 
my fate; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son; my wound was insensibly 
healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life.” 


Mademoiselle Curchod’s father dying, the girl retired to Geneva, 
and supported her mother by teaching. “In her honest distress,” 
says Gibbon, “she maintains a spotless reputation and a dignified 
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behaviour.” She subsequently married M. Necker, the celebrated 
French minister. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau had buta poor opinion of Gibbon’s capacity 
of loving and of making a wife happy. “ The coldness,” writes he in 
1763, “of Mr. Gibbon makes me think ill of him. . . . Mr. Gibbon 
is no man for me. I cannot think him well adapted to Mademoiselle 
Curchod. He that does not know her value is unworthy of her; he 
that knows it and can desert it is a man to be despised... . In 
truth, I hope that Mr. Gibbon may not come here. I should wish to 
dissemble, but I could not. I should wish to do well, and I feel I 
should spoil all.” Gibbon, in commenting on this passage, says: 
*‘As an author I shall not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or 
caprice of Jean-Jacques ; but that extraordinary man, whom I admire 
and pity, should have been less precipitate in condemning the moral 
character and conduct of a stranger.” 

There is an extraordinary story told of Charles James Fox by 
Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Letters to the Countess of Ossory.’ In 1774 
a woman of the name of Elizabeth Grieve, who passed herself off as 
the Honourable Mrs. Grieve, was tried and convicted at Hicks’ Hall 
for having defrauded several persons of money under false pretences, 
and was transported for seven years. Amongst her dupes was Fox. 

“She promised him,” says Walpole, “a Miss Phipps, a West India 
fortune of £150,000. Sometimes she was not landed, sometimes had 


the small-pox. In the mean time Miss Phipps did not like a black 


” 
. 


man.” I'ox was dark, and Walpole, elsewhere describing him when a 
young man, speaks of his “ bristly black person and shagged breast, 
quite open and rarely purified by any ablutions, wrapped in a foul 
linen gown, and his bushy hair dishevelled.” “Celadon must powder 
his eyebrows. He did, and cleaned himself. The Jews thought 
he had gone to Kingsgate to settle the payment of his debts. He 
was to meet Celia at Margate. To confirm the truth, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Grieve advanced part of the fortune—some authors say a 
hundred and sixty, others three hundred pounds. But how was this 
to answer to the nation? Why, by Mr. Fox’s chariot being seen at 
her door. Her other dupes could not doubt of her noblesse or interest 
when the hopes of Britain frequented her house. Sir Walter Scott 
repeats this singular story in his Diary, May the 9th, 1828. To 
its truth there is at least the testimony of Foote’s ‘ Cozeners,’ which 
is said to have been founded on it. Fox is reputed to have loved 
only three things—women, play, and politics. He never formed a 
creditable connection with a woman. Mrs. Piozzi says he preferred 
Mrs., afterwards Lady, Crewe above all women; but she never lost an 
atom of character. “She loved high play and dissipation, but was no 
sensualist.” Rogers tells a story of his having once quoted and praised 
Goldsmith’s lines, ‘When lovely woman stoops to folly,’ before Fox 
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and the lady he passed off as his wife; and that “Mrs. Fox” was 
mightily embarrassed. He also remembered Fox cutting Sir James 
Mackintosh for not having called with his lady on Mrs. Fox. 

The name of Fox suggests that of his great opponent, William 
Pitt. There is a story, upon an authority to which Lord Brougham 
has given implicit credence, that Horace Walpole tried to get up a 
match between Pitt and Necker’s daughter, afterwards the celebrated 
Madame de Staél. It is further asserted that Necker offered to 
endow the lady with a fortune of £14,000 a year. The offer was 
tempting, but Pitt preferred to remain single. His excuse was, that 
he was already married to his country. 


“People thought Mr. Pitt did not care about women,” Lady Hester 
Stanhope told her physician, “and knew nothing about them; but they 
were very much mistaken. Mrs. B——s, of Devonshire, when she was 
Miss W——, was so pretty that Mr. Pitt drank out of her shoe. Nobody 
understood shape and beauty and dress better than he did. With a glance 
of his eye he saw it all at once. But the world was ignorant of much 
respecting him. Who ever thought there was not a better judge of women 
in London than he? and not only of women as they present themselves to 
the eye, but that his knowledge was so critical that he could analyse their 
features and persons in a most masterly way. Not a defect, not a blemish 
escaped him; he would detect a shoulder too high, a limp in the gait, 
where nobody else would have seen it; and his beauties were real natural 
beauties. In dress, too, his taste was equally refined. I never shall forget 
when I had arranged the folds and drapery of a beautiful dress I wore one 
evening how he said to me, ‘ Really, Hester, you are bent on conquest to- 
night; but would it be too bold in me if I were to suggest that that par- 
ticular fold’—and he pointed to a triangular fall I had given to one part— 
‘were looped up so?’ and would you believe it, it was exactly what was 
wanting to complete the classical form of my dress? He was so in every- 
thing.” 


Boswell’s love-making is singularly characteristic of the biographer 
of Johnson; “the coxcomb and bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, 
garrulous,” as Macaulay calls him. He was eighteen when he was in 
Holland, and there he fell in love with a pretty Dutchwoman. Her 
name was Zelide, or he called her so. But he does not appear to have 
been certain that she returned his passion. “Sir John Pringle,” he 
says, “attended her as a physician. He wrote to my father, ‘She has 
too much vivacity, she talks of your son without either resentment or 
attachment.’” This was in 1767, and Boswell was then tenderly 
surveying a young Scotch lass ; “ just eighteen,” he wrote ; “a genteel 
person, an agreeable face, of a good family, sensible, good-tempered, 
cheerful, pious,” and, what was better than all in Boswell’s eyes, rich. 
Her name was Blair. Her behaviour was rather cooler to him than 
Boswell either expected or relished ; and, apprehensive that he should 
lose her, he petitioned his friend Temple, a clergyman, to help him to 
soften her obduracy. ‘That Temple might not blunder, Boswell wrote 
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down certain instructions which the reverend gentleman was carefully 
to observe : 


“ Wednesday.—Breakfast at eight; set out at nine: Thomas will bring 
you to Adamtown a little after eleven. Send up your name. If possible, 
put up your horses there; they can have cut grass. If not, Thomas will 
take them to Mountain, a place a mile off, and come back and wait at 
dinner. Give Miss Blair my letter. Salute her and her mother; ask to 
walk. See the place fully: think what improvements should be made, 
Talk of my mare, the purse, the chocolate. Tell, you are my very old and 
intimate friend. Praise me for my good qualities—you know them; but 
talk also how odd, how inconstant, how impetuous, how much accustomed 
to women of intrigue. Ask gravely, Pray don’t you think there is some- 
thing of madness in that family? Talk of my various travels, German 
princes, Voltaire and Rousseau. Talk of my father, my strong desire to 
have my own house. Observe her well. See, how amiable! Judge if she 
would be happy with your friend. Think of me as the great man at 
Adamtown—quite classical, too. Study the mother. Remember well what 
passes. Stay tea. At six order horses and go to New Mills, two miles 
from London; but if they press you to stay all night, do it. Bea man of 
as much ease as possible. Consider what a romantic expedition you are 
on. Take notes. Perhaps you now fix me for life.” 

The whole history of love and courtship offers nothing more ludi- 
crous than this document. Temple’s intercession was not without 
fruit. “At last I am here,” writes Boswell from Miss Blair’s house ; 
“at last I am here, and our meeting has been such as you paint in 
your last but one. I have been here but one night; she insisted on 
my staying another; I am dressed in green and gold; I have my 
chaise in which I sit alone, like Mr. Gray, and Thomas rides by me in 
a claret-coloured suit with a silver-laced hat.” He went with her to 
the theatre at Edinburgh to see ‘ Othello.’ “I sat close behind the prin- 
cess” (as he called her) “and at the most affecting scenes I pressed my 
hand upon her waist. She was in tears, and rather leaned to me.” 
He then reports a conversation between them : 

“T really have no particular liking for you,” says Miss Blair. “I like 
many people as well as you.” 

“Do you indeed ?” returns Boswell. “ Well, I cannot help it; I am 
obliged to you for telling me so in time. I am sorry for it.” 

“T like Jeannie Maxwell better than you.” 

“ Very well; but do you like no man better than me ?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it possible that you may like me better than other men ?” 

“T don’t know what is possible.” 

“You are very fond of Auchinleck” (his father’s estate), “that is one 
good circumstance.” 

“T confess lam. I wish I liked you as well as Auchinleck.” 

Her candour would have put an end to most men’s hopes and passions 
too. But Boswell went on for two months provoking her sarcasms, 
until he saw the game was up. Yet three days after he had formally 
resigned her, three days after he had told her that he was thrown 
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upon the wide world again, and that he didn’t know what would 
become of him, he wrote: “ The heiress (meaning Miss Blair) is a 
good Scots lass, but I must have an Englishwoman. My mind is 
now twice as enlarged as it has been for some months. You cannot 
say how fine a woman I may marry, perhaps a Howard or some other 
of the noblest in the kingdom.” The Howard not immediately forth- 
coming, he renewed his correspondence with Zelide, and protested on 
his soul, he must have her. But his father, the old Judge Lord 
Auchinleck, objects ; so he suggests a compromise. “I know,” writes 
he, “ you are determined to have me married. What would you think 
of the fine, healthy, and amiable Miss Dick. . . . She wants only a 
good fortune.” He shows himself grateful to his father not long 
afterwards, for having objected to his union with Zelide, and con- 
gratulates himself on having escaped the “ insensible Miss B.,” for 
“T have now seen the finest creature that ever was formed, la belle 
Irlandaise. Figure to yourself, Temple, a young lady just sixteen, 
formed like a Grecian nymph, with the sweetest countenance, full of 
sensibility, accomplished, with a Dublin education, always half the 
year in the north of Ireland, her father a councillor at law, with an 
estate of £1000 a year, and above £10,000 in ready money.” 

But neither England nor Ireland nor Holland was to have the 
honour of supplying Boswell with a wife; for in 1769 he married a 
countrywoman, Miss Margaret Montgomerie, of whom Johnson said 
that “ she cannot rival him (Boswell), nor can he ever be ashamed of 
her.” She belonged to a noble family, Eglinton. Boswell had a 
servile admiration of her abilities, and actually kept a record of her 
sayings, like Swift kept a record of Stella’s, which he labelled 
“Uxoriana.” From this collection, it does not appear that she 
had a great respect for him. Several of her “cool humbling re- 
marks upon him,” to use his own language, represent her as a 
little shrewish, and him very ridiculous. Indeed, he cuts as poor a 
figure with his wife as he did with Johnson. One contemptuous re- 
mark of hers had the effect of provoking a good illustration from him ; 
he was warm, talking of “ his own consequence and generosity,” when 
his wife said something which sent him into a violent fury. “I 
said, ‘If you throw cold water upon a plate of iron much heated, it 
will crack to shivers.’ ” 

His infidelities, of which he was not ashamed to boast, did not 
probably improve her opinion of him. “ The Honourable Mrs. Stuart,” 
says he, “in a pretty expressive manner, told me that she had fairly 
asked a respectable friend if he had ever been unfaithful to his wife ; 
and that he answered, ‘No! madam, never ; I must not allow myself 
torun any risk of liking another woman better than my wife.’ This,” 
says Boswell, “she told me as an instance of exemplary fidelity, not 
without a sly reference to the licences of her husband the Colonel and 
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myself. I turned it off, I think, with a pretty ingenious readiness, 
Said I, ‘He has not been so certain of loving his wife as some others 
of us; we are so conscious of inviolable affection and regard, that we 
are not afraid of little risks.” He appears to have flirted rather 
dangerously with this pretty expressive Mrs. Stuart, and his mild 
protests against such a charge were probably made to invite or 
strengthen suspicion. 

“T passed a delightful day yesterday,” writes he. “After breakfasting 
with Paoli, and worshipping at St. Paul’s, I dined téte-a-téte with my 
charming Mrs. Stuart, of whom you have read in my journal. She refused 
to be of a party at Richmond that she and I might enjoy a farewell inter- 
view. We dined in all the elegance of two courses and a dessert, with 
dumb-waiters, except when the second course and dessert were served. We 
talked with unreserved freedom, as we had nothing to fear; we were 
philosophical, upon honour, not deep, but feeling ; we were pious; we drank 
tea and bid each other adieu as finely as romance paints. She is my wife’s 
dearest friend ; so you see how beautiful our intimacy is.” 

He protests, however, that his intimacy with Mrs. Stuart “is 
friendship, sister indeed to love, but such as I can never look foolish, 
when her husband comes in.” He deserved to be made to look foolish 
though. “Lord Mountstuart,” he remarks, “said it was observed I 
was like Charles Fox. ‘Ihave been told so,’ said I. ‘ You’re much 
uglier,’ said Colonel James Stuart with his sly drollery. I turned to 
him full as sly and as droll, ‘ Does your wife think so, Colonel James ?” 
Young Burke said, ‘ Here there was less meant than meets the ear.” 
The Colonel must have been very meek in his nature or very in- 
different to his wife, not to have resented this. 

The contempt with which his wife regarded Boswell must have 
dulled the pain his irregularities caused her. She died in 1789, and 
her death brought him to a sense of his neglect of her. He deplored 
her loss with more sincerity than it is easy to think him capable of. 
But his remorse was not sufficiently strong to restrain his intemperate 
habits. Lord Eldon remembered seeing him lying dead drunk on the 
pavement at Lancaster, during the assizes. Yet Lord Eldon’s brother, 
Lord Stowell, was active in promoting a scheme of marrying him to 
his wife’s sister." The scheme failed, and so did several others of the 
same nature. He died in 1795, of melancholy and drink. 

William Beckford, the author of the celebrated story ‘ Vathek, 
when he came of age, found himself master of a million, in ready 
money, and a hundred thousand a year. Such a fortune would 
naturally invite the attention of that celebrated institution, the 
British Mother. She came, panting to victimise the man and possess 
the booty. He very dexterously evaded her; though in one instance 
he had a very narrow escape of his freedom. “I once,” he told Mr. 
Cyrus Redding : 

“T once shut myself up at Fonthill to be out of the way of a lady—an 
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ungallant thing, I allow, to any lady on earth but her with whom it 
occurred. You must well remember the late Duchess of Gordon, as she 
was the continual talk of the town for her curious ways. I could have 
served no other lady so, I hope—I never enjoyed a joke so much. At that 
time everybody talked of Mr. Beckford’s enormous wealth: everything 
about me was exaggerated proportionably. I was in consequence a capital 
bait for the duchess’s bite, so she thought. I thought differently. She 
had been told that even a dog-kennel at Fonthill was a palace—my house a 
Potosi. What more upon earth could be desired by a managing mother 
for her daughter? I might have been aged and impotent; no matter— 
such is Fashion’s philosophy. I got a hint of her intention to surprise me 
with her hard face at Fonthill—a sight I could gladly dispense with. I 
determined not to see her. I resolved to give heralesson. Fonthill was 
put in order for her reception with everything I could devise to receive her 
magnificently ; not only to receive her, but to turn the tables upon her 
for the presumption she had to suppose that I was to become the plaything 
of her purposes. 

“The splendour of her reception must have stimulated her in her object. 
I designed it should operate in that manner. I knew her aim pretty well 
—she little thought so. My arrangements being made, I ordered my 
major-domo to say, on the duchess’s arrival, that it was unfortunate— 
everything being arranged for her Grace’s reception—Mr. Beckford had 
shut himself up on a sudden, a way he had at times, and that it was more 
than his place was worth to disturb him, as his master only appeared when 
he pleased, forbidding interruption, even if the king came to Fonthill. I 
had just received a new stock of books, and had them removed to the 
rooms of which I had taken possession. The duchess conducted herself 
with wonderful equanimity, and seemed much surprised and gratified at 
what she saw, and the mode of her reception—just as I desired she should 
be. When she got up in the morning her first question was, ‘Do you 
think Mr. Beckford will be visible to-day ?? ‘I cannot inform your Grace. 
Mr. Beckford’s movements are so very uncertain—it is possible. Would 
your Grace take an airing in the park—a walk in the gardens?’ Every- 
thing which Fonthill could supply was made the most of, whetting her 
appetite to her purpose still more. My master of the ceremonies to the 
duchess did not know what to make of his master, the duchess, or his own 
position. ‘Perhaps Mr. Beckford will be visible to-morrow?’ was the 
duchess’s daily consolation. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
daily came and went—no Mr. Beckford! I read on, determined not to see 
her. Was it not serving right such a woman as she was? She could not 
play the speculator with me.” 


She went away without seeing him, after spending seven or eight 
days at Fonthill, during which time she was magnificently entertained. 
She was very angry, and revenged herself by spreading a great deal 
of scandal about him. Whether this was before or after Beckford’s 
marriage, I do not know. Neither have I discovered who the lady 
was he married. He may be supposed to have been fond of her; for 
Rogers the poet says, “I have seen Beckford shed tears while talking 
of his deceased wife.” 

A great friend of this Miss Seward’s, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
the father of the celebrated Miss Edgeworth, was of a surprisingly 
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amorous temperament, though he declares himself in his memoirs 
to have been very much the reverse. Before he was sixteen he 
went through a mock-marriage with a young girl, the daughter of 
a curate. The occasion of it was this: one night, after a wedding, 
the company sat down to what the author calls “a raking pot of 
tea,”” by way of refreshment after the fatigue of dancing. “We were 
all very young and gay,” says he, “and it was proposed by one of 
my companions, who had put a white cloak round his shoulders to 
represent a surplice, that he should marry me to the lady with whom 
I had danced.” Edgeworth and the young lady consented ; the key 
of the door served for a ring, and some passages from the marriage 
service were gabbled over. When Edgeworth’s father heard of this, 
he was so desperately alarmed that he actually instituted a suit of 
jactitation of marriage in the Ecclesiastical Court to annul the 
nuptials. This seems incredible; for if old Mr. Edgeworth had been 
crazy enough to take proceedings, surely no court would have enter- 
tained such a suit. ‘All the publicity,” writes Edgeworth, “ that 
was given to this childish affair was fortunately of no disadvantage to 
the young lady ; on the contrary, it brought her into notice among 
persons with whom she might not otherwise have been acquainted, 
and she was afterwards suitably married in her own neighbourhood. 
It was before I was sixteen that I was thus married and divorced.” 

His second marriage took place before he was nineteen. Being 
under age, he had been married in Scotland ; on his return, his father 
remarried him by licence. Though this marriage was of his own 
seeking, yet very shortly afterwards he appears to have contemplated 
it with helpless disgust. He had three more wives before he began 
his memoirs, and some might deem that a reasonable apology for the 
indecent tone he employs in writing of the lady whose child was the 
famous Maria. He carried on a desperate flirtation with a certain 
Migs Sneyd whilst his wife was alive, and married her three months 
after Mrs. Edgeworth’s death. But Nemesis was abroad ; and before 
this lady departed this life her gay husband had grown so enamoured 
of her sister as to take no pains to dissemble his passion. This sister 
he married within a year of his wife’s death. She, in her turn, died 
in 1798, and in less than six months Richard was united to Miss 
Beaufort, whom he had known “ ever since she was a little child in a 
white frock and a pink sash.” 

Sydney Smith said of this Mr. Edgeworth that he had the senti- 
ments of an accomplished gentleman, the information of a scholar, 
and the vivacity of a first-rate harlequin. That he must have had an 
amazing share of vivacity is certain, The man that could play at 
leap-frog over the graves of so many wives must have had a wonderful 
flow of spirits. Whether he had all the sentiments of a perfect 
gentleman is another matter. It is hardly worth while to disturb 
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with questions the ashes of one who sleeps so securely the slumber 
of profound obscurity. 

Combe, the author of ‘ Doctor Syntax,’ used, according to the poet 
Rogers, to boast of an acquaintance with Sterne’s Eliza, and declare 
that it was with him and not with Laurey that Eliza was in love. 
If anything is certainly known of Combe, it is that he was not a 
truthful man. From what is told, it appears that his career was 
a desperate one. Thomas Campbell affirms that he married the 
mistress of a noble lord, who promised him an annuity with her, but 
cheated him. In revenge, he wrote ‘The Diaboliad.’ A story goes 
that a gentleman once gave Combe a hint that his sister-in-law, who 
possessed a fortune of forty thousand pounds, was to be easily got in 
marriage. This suggestion, we learn, “Combe spurned from him 
contemptuously.” Be this as it may, it is certain that the woman he 
married went mad and had to be placed under restraint. 

Samuel Rogers was never married; but it is said that during the 
last four or five years of his life he was constantly expatiating on 
the advantages of marriage. He used to say, “It is a proud, a 
blessed privilege, to be the means, under Providence, of clothing an 
immortal soul in clay.” A poetical view of a baby, indeed! When a 
young man, he admired and sedulously sought the society of the 
most beautiful girl he then, and ever after, thought he had seen. 
Ata ball, when the London season was over, she said to him, “I am 
going to-morrow to Worthing. Are you coming there?’ He did 
not go. Some months afterwards he was at Ranelagh, and noticed 
the people observing a large party that had just entered, in the centre 
of which was a lady on the arm of her husband. Stepping forward 
to see this wonderful beauty, he found it was his love. She merely 
said, “ You never came to Worthing.”* Once when he was regretting 
that he had not married, because then he should have had a nice woman 
to care for him, it was suggested, “ How do you know that she would 
not have cared for somebody else?” A reflection probably offered to 
console his bachelorhood. 

The story of Keats’s love is full of pathos and melancholy. Up to 
the period of his falling in love his shyness before women almost 
amounted to an aversion to them. 


“Tam certain,” he wrote, “I have not a right feeling towards women. 
At this moment I am striving to be just to them, but I cannot. Is it 
because they fall so far beneath my boyish imagination? "When I was a 
schoolboy I thought a fair woman a pure goddess; my mind was a soft 
nest in which some one of them slept, though she knew it not. I thought 
them ethereal, above men... When among men I have no evil thought, 
no malice, no spleen; I feel free to speak or to be silent. I can listen, and 
from every one I can learn. When I am among women I have evil 


* «Edinburgh Review.’ 
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thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak or be silent; Iam tull of sus. 
picions, and therefore listen to nothing; I am in a hurry to be gone.” 


But he was not to enjoy exemption from the common lot; he fell in 
love. The young lady was a cousin of a family with whom Keats had 
long been intimate. 


“ He first,” says Lord Houghton, “heard much in her praise, which did 
not interest him; then something in her dispraise which took his fancy. 
He wrote: ‘She is not a Cleopatra, but is at least a Charmian; she has a 
rich Eastern look; she has fine eyes and fine manners. When she comes 
into the room she makes the same impression as the beauty of a leopardess. 
She is too fine and too conscious of herself to repulse any man who may 
address her; from habit she thinks that nothing particular. I always find 
myself more at ease with such a woman; the picture before me always 
gives me a life and animation which I cannot possibly feel with anything 
inferior. I am atsuch times too much occupied in admiring to be awkward 
or ina tremble; I forget myself entirely because I live in her”... Asa 
man of the world,’ he adds, ‘I love the rich talk of a Charmian; as an 
eternal being, I love the thought of you” (his brothers and sisters). “I 
should like her to ruin me, and I should like you to save me.’” 


They were constantly together; but it was soon discovered that he 
was not in a position to marry. He was trying to get a living by 
writing for the magazines. Afterwards, finding that that sort of 
work was only another name for starvation, he debated the advisability 
of going as surgeon in an Indiaman or of settling in South America. 


But even then the shadow of death was upon him. 


“A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth,” said Coleridge (‘ Table Talk’), 
“met Mr. and myself in a lane near Highgate. knew him, and 
spoke. It was Keats. He was introduced to me, and stayed a minute or 
so. After he had left us a little way he came back, and said, ‘Let me 
carry away the memory, Coleridge, of having pressed your hand.’ ‘ There 
is death in that hand,’ I said to —— when Keats was gone; yet this was, 
I believe, before the consumption showed itself distinctly.” 


The lady whom he loved had nursed him a few weeks before his 
departure for Italy, and her tenderness and his gratitude confirmed 
the passion her beauty had inspired in him. On board the vessel in 
which he sailed he wrote: 


“T am in a state at present in which women, merely as women, can have 
no more power over me than stocks and stones; and yet the difference 
of my sensations with respect to Miss and my sister is amazing; the 
one seems to absorb the other to a degree incredible. I seldom think of 
my brother and sister in America; the thought of leaving Miss —— is 
beyond everything horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me. I! 
eternally see her figure eternally vanishing.” 


And again from Naples : 


“The persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill me. My dear 
Brown, I should have had her when I was in health, and I should have 
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remained well. I can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave her... Every- 
thing I have in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through me 
like a spear. The silk lining she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. 
My imagination is horribly vivid about her—I see her—I hear her.” 


He died on the 27th of February, and his last desire was that a letter 
from his beloved, together with a letter from his sister and a purse, 
should be placed in his coffin. 


Hogg, more lucky than Keats, fell in love when he was eight years 
old, and had time to forget his love before it was time to marry. 
That Hogg, like Byron, should have been in love so early, is curious 
enough ; but I question if Hogg in love at eight is as surprising as 
the poet, Thomas Campbell, in love at forty. Though Campbell was 
married, he always contrived to have the object of his love with him 
without exciting the jealousy of his wife. Though he was intensely 
sensitive, his feelings were never wounded by the inconstancy of his 
mistress. The truth was, he was in love with a picture—the picture 
of a beautiful girl. How he fell in love he has himself told: 


“T was walking down Great Queen Street, when I saw this beautiful 
creature in a broker’s shop, gazing upon me with such a friendly smile 
that I instantly stood transfixed. So much was I smitten with the paint- 
ing, that I inquired the price, but finding that it was forty guineas, much 
more than I could afford to give, I uttered a deep sigh, and walked on to 
Long Acre. But the gipsy was still before me, smiling at me as I pro- 
ceeded, and thus she continued to bless me with her lovely presence until I 
reached my home. “Even in the darkness of night it was just the same. 
Icould not sleep, because those beautiful eyes were still benignly fixed 
upon mine; and in the morning I asked myself, why I should be made 
miserable for not possessing that which forty guineas would obtain. 1 
procured the money, hurried to secure my beauty—there she is” (the 
picture hung in his parlour) “and I would not take a thousand guineas for 
her! See how she smiles upon me! So she does in whatever part of the 
room I may be placed, and even when I quit the room. How can I be 
solitary with such a sweet companion? I talk to her constantly, and she 
always gives me a gracious reply. You laugh, and I don’t wonder. Mark 
you, I don’t say that you or any one else can hear her mellifluous voice; 
but I do, and that is quite enough to make her society charming, and more 
than enough to supply the place of all other companionship.” 


Well would it have been if the loves of the poets had been always as 
innocent, 
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Jsaac Casaubon. 


Tue vulgar conception of the life of a great scholar or industrious 
man of letters is that of an uneventful and somewhat tiresome exist- 
ence, useful, perhaps, but certainly not beautiful; meritorious, no 
doubt, but painfully unpicturesque, and wholly devoid of romantic 
vicissitudes. The popular imagination, always at fault when it has to 
deal with real intellectual or moral greatness, though so a:curate in 
representing to itself the tawdry grandeur of kings, courts, or military 
ceremonial, is utterly unable of itself to penetrate into the home of 
the erudite student, and to see him in all his heroic proportions— 
poor, proud, steadfast, unremunerated, save by the delight of his own 
labours and by the inner sense of the magnitude of his toils—working 
for posterity, and enjoying that confident serenity of which Shelley 
speaks in almost the two best lines he ever wrote — 


“The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned.” 


Who was Isaac Casaubon? Is he not the hero of George Eliot's 
‘Middlemarch’? Not quite. But we presume that admirable writer 
had in mind the great scholar of the sixteenth century when she cast 
about her for a name for the middle-aged dry-as-dust with whom the 
somewhat prim heroine of the wonderful novel falls in love. Isaac 
Casaubon was a scholar, and nothing more; but, fresh from the 
perusal of the biography of him written by the Rector of Lincoln 
College, we are inclined to affirm that the annals of battlefields, the 
records of state intrigues, and the diaries of social gossips present no 
more interesting figure than this one. We should advise all persons 
who are not dismayed by the sight of annotated pages, to learn ex- 
haustively from Mr. Pattison himself what manner of man Isaac 
Casaubon was. They will not meet with many graces of style, and 
they will even, perhaps, every now and then, be disconcerted by the 
too evident absence of those aids to sustained and pleasant reading. 
But they will perceive a complete mastery of the subject, remarkable 
candour, rare breadth of judgment, much penetration, warm sympathy, 
and great erudition. Isaac Casaubon will be presented to them verily 
and bodily, and they will feel, when they close the volume, that they 
have made intimate acquaintance with a human being who lived three 
hundred years ago. 

The Casaubons were a family well known of old in Gascony, though 
Arnold, the father of Isaac, was a somewhat humble personage, cer- 
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tainly possessing no pretensions to noble birth, and boasting for his 
sole distinction the rank of pastor in the then young Huguenot com- 
munity. When the Edict of Chateaubriand was issued in 1551, its 
persecuting clauses were so fiercely seconded by the ignorant fury of 
Gascon mobs, that Arnold and his wife, imitating the example of: so 
many of their co-religionists, fled to,Geneva. Here, in 1559, Isaac 
was born, and, as his father had been admitted a “bourgeois” of the 
city, he himself, later on, could claim its rights of citizenship. But 
when Isaac was yet but two years old, Arnold Casaubon was invited 
to assume the cure of the church of Crést, a little town on the Dréme, 
near the confluence of that river and the Rhone. Thus Isaac’s child- 
hood and youth were passed in the valleys of Dauphiny, where he 
acquired from his father, who was his only tutor, his first love for 
classical learning. At nine, he was able not only to write Latin, but 
to speak it ; and it is narrated of him that he threw himself into study 
with such arlour, that if he had not been checked, his health, if not 
his life, would have been endangered. He was just beginning to learn 
Greek, when fresh persecutions drove the poor pastor and his family 
into the safer shelter of the hills, where, however, the Greek lessons 
were not discontinued. “To my father,” he said, nearly thirty years 
after his parent’s death, “I owe all I have since learnt. Could you 
know the story of his life, you would know how unworthy I am to 
bear the name of a man so wise and experienced.” Yet, from the son’s 
fourteenth to his nineteenth year, Arnold had been so completely en- 
grossed by the concerns of the Huguenot party, who were being 
hunted from pillar to post, that Isaac had been obliged to trust entirely 
to his own resources and application. “I was taught by my father,” 
he goes on to say, “a man of great capacity, but wholly absorbed in 
the affairs of the Church ; sometimes absent from his family for whole 
years together; nearly every year turned out of his house, to find it 
sacked on his return. So that I cannot say that I began my studies 
till I was sent to Geneva. I am a self-taught man.” 

Of Isaac’s first years of study at Geneva, we know nothing, save 
their valuable fruits. It was in 1578 that he arrived in the city, to 
study under Franciscus Portus, a Cretan, who had forgotten Romaic, 
his mother tongue, and who wrote and talked classical Greek. He 
was Professor of Greek at the Academy of Geneva; and when he 
died, in 1581, Casaubon, on the unanimous recommendation of its 
Venerable Company and Professors, was selected, in the following 
year, to fill the vacant chair. Rooms in the college and £10 per 
annum constituted his salary ; and we may presume that they seemed 
to Casaubon to be equivalent to a competence, since, a twelvemonth 
later, he married. Luckily for him, perhaps, his wife died in 1585, 
leaving him only one child; for, during the next few years, his sub- 
sistence was a precarious one. The general condition of Europe was 
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tumultuous and disturbed, and Geneva was one of the severest sufferers 
from the martial clash of theological opinions. It suffered from the 
plague no less than from the beleaguering troops of the Duke of Savoy. 
“The exhaustion of the public treasury,” wrote Casaubon, in 1587, 
“ig complete. Our burghers are utterly impoverished. The city 
swarms with paupers and mendicants. A goodly part of the in- 
habitants are on the brink of starvation.” For a time the Greek 
lectures were suspended, and the Academy itself was as good as 
closed. In August 1591 it was again opened, but little was doing 
there. The Council was most anxious that it should remain open, 
and, in a minute of that date, we find the “ Ministers” speaking of it 
as a school from which have issued instruments of God’s glory. What 
concerns us most, however, is, that in the same official document 
Casaubon is alluded to as one who will become a very rare personage, 
if God of his mercy grant him to live. It was added that he was 
already sought for and coveted by persons abroad for his excellent 
writings, and that a present of fifty crowns had been sent him from 
Germany, to induce him to transfer himself and his studies to that 
country. Such being the case, the Council decided thas fifty crowns 
and “six bowls of wheat” should be given him, to enable him to bear 
up against the sore trials of the times. Next year he received a gift 
of red wine from the same considerate quarter. By that date, more- 
over, things were looking up a bit for the Protestant cause. The 
Armada had been destroyed by the elements, Mary Stuart had been 
brought to the block, and Henri Quatre had ascended the throne. 
“ Our affairs are,” says Casaubon, “by the mercy of God, better than 
they were.” Meanwhile he had lost his father, and “I alone,” he ob- 
served, “of all his children, had the misfortune to be absent” from his 
funeral. He was in the middle of the fifth book of ‘ Strabo,’ which he 
was annotating when the sad news reached him. He was cast down 
to the ground. He could not go on with his work for days. “I have 
neither time nor spirit for the discussion of such things. My mind, 
overwhelmed by the intelligence just received, has no more taste for 
these classical studies.” 

This was in February 1586. In April he married a second wife— 
a girl of eighteen, without the dowry of a penny piece. But she was 
the daughter of the great printer, Henri Estienne, the editor of the 
‘Thesaurus, and the envied owner of numerous valuable MSS. 
Florence Estienne, says Mr. Pattison, had beauty, sense, worth, and 
gentleness, though, he adds—we hope without foundation—that 
Casaubon had probably fallen in love with Estienne’s literary trea- 
sures before he began to pay his court to the daughter. It was 
lucky for Casaubon that Estienne was himself wooing for himself 
a third wife, in the person of Abigail Pouppart, or it is probable that 
he would have experienced some difficulty in advancing his suit, con- 
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sidering not only the tender age of Florence, but the literary offence 
which he had inadvertently given to the jealous printer by writing a 
few pages of criticism for a volume of the Bucolic and Gnomic Poets, 
brought out by Estienne’s rival, Vignon, the successor of Crespin, and 
in avowed antagonism to Estienne’s ‘ Poets Greci.’ Casaubon made 
his excuses as best he could, pleading that Vignon had obtained a 
promise from him in an unguarded moment, that his own production 
was a worthless one, and that it was impossible to glean any fresh 
harvest after Estienne had been over the ground. Finally, he wrote 
to his future father-in-law, ‘“ Should you ever condescend to go through 
my jottings, you will greatly oblige me if you will mark all you dis- 
approve with a red pencil.” Mr. Pattison calls this an “abject sen- 
tence.” But he forgets that all is fair in love; and if a man is not 
justified in flattering and even fooling an obdurate parent to the top 
of his bent, when the object is to secure his young and blooming 
daughter, when, we ask, are flattery and fooling permissible ? 

The result was eminently satisfactory. Casaubon loved his second 
wife dearly and tenderly ; of course he complains of her interrupting 
him, of her wasting his precious hours, of the shortness of time, and 
of the heavy taxes of domestic existence. He was an ardent, irritable 
scholar, and he begrudged the moments that were subtracted from his 
classical labours. But when his wife is away from him, he manages 
to find time to write to her by every post. He is miserable without 
her, and begs her to return. He cannot work properly, he declares, 
when she is away. He records in his diary, June 1599, that grief at 
the absence of his wife has impeded his studies, “ When will the day 
come that I shall see her again?” When he wants a book he knows 
that his dear wife will find it, because, he says, “ whatever she knows 
I have at heart she has at heart.” He records that he knows by ex- 
perience what a great help in a man’s studies is an agreeable and 
dearly-beloved wife. She was no scholar herself, but she was a 
simple, true, tender-hearted woman. She bore him eighteen children, 
Mr. Pattison says; we have a sort of notion that the real number was 
twenty-two. When she was ill, he begrudged his time no longer, 
but nursed her assiduously. There is but one entry made by her in 
his diary, and it is as simple as the good woman herself, “ This day 
M. Casaubon has been absent, whom God have in his keeping, with 
me and ours with him.” How scanty their means were it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Yet, despite their poverty and her prolific 
maternity, she surprised her husband one fine morning in 1604 with 
a hundred golden crowns, the fruits of her assiduous thrift. 

Casaubon remained Professor of Gréek in the Academy of Geneva 
for fourteen years ; editing, and assisting his father-in-law Estienne 
in editing, various volumes of the classics, and regarded all the while 
with churlish jealousy. Estienne carefully locked from his inspection 
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all MSS. save those upon which he employed Casaubon in the 
way of trade; yet when the old printer died, Casaubon took up his 
defence, and wrote of him apologetically, and with true filial piety. 
For the full record of those fourteen years at Geneva we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Pattison’s pages. The wonder is that Casaubon 
remained there so long. The complaints in his diary concerning in- 
sufficiency of salary, the want of books, the want of leisure, and the 
high price of everything caused by the blockade on the Savoy side, 
are incessant. Another everlasting annoyance was the unsatisfactory 
accommodation provided for him in the college. His apartments, and 
indeed his own study, looked upon the courtyard in which the students 
spent their hours of recreation. Nor were there any compensations 
in the shape of congenial society. Geneva was anything but a home 
of learning ; and theological subtleties were more valued and relished 
than any amount of pagan erudition. In 1593 he had a visit from 
Sir Henry Wotton, then a young man of four-and-twenty, who was 
making the grand tour of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. 
He lodged with Casaubon for a time, and when he left he not only 
did not pay his bill, but he borrowed a round sum from the poor 
scholar in order to meet other creditors. Moreover, Casaubon went 
bail for a horse which the young English squire had ridden away 
upon. Everything was to be paid by remittances from Frankfort. 
Weeks, months, passed away, and the money did not make its appear- 
ance. Poor Casaubon was distracted, and could think of nothing else 
but his sixty-three golden crowns and the urgent horse-dealer. He 
wrote to Wotton, who had then returned to England, to their common 
friend Thompson, to Scaliger—of all people in the world !—and to 
the French Ambassador at the Hague. At Christmas the remittance 
arrived. Doubtless Wotton always intended to pay his debt; but 
with the carelessness of prosperous youth, he never troubled himself 
to consider how much inconvenience and anxiety delay must have cost 
the humble Professor. So it is in this world. The picture seems to 
us a strikingly pathetic one—of a poor and proud scholar unable to 
continue his translation of ‘ Polybius,’ because a rich and handsome 
young courtier cannot be bothered to remember that everybody is not 
80 well provided for as himself. 

We have mentioned Scaliger. He and Casaubon never met; 
though it may be doubted if two men of letters ever respected or even 
loved each other more than these two did. As will easily be under- 
stood, several lovers of learning, on hearing of Casaubon’s attainments, 
sought his acquaintance by letter; and in some cases, it was he who 
made the first advances. He did so in the instance of the famous 
Scaliger, who was already—1593—settled at Leyden. He first sent a 
verbal greeting through Richard Thompson—the same, already 
mentioned—of Clare Hall, and shortly followed this up by 4 
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letter. Thompson wrote to say that Scaliger was acquainted with 
Casaubon’s work, and thought highly of it. But why had Casaubon 
never sent him any of his productions? Thereupon Casaubon wrote 
to apologize for his neglect, pleading that nothing he had yet done 
was worthy to be placed at the feet of the Prince of Letters, and that 
he would send the ‘ Strabo,’ when he had gone through it once more, 
and purged it of some of its errors. To this flattering communication 
no answer was sent. Casaubon wrote again, but still received no 
reply ; and he must have begun to repent him of his advances. But 
in the end Scaliger’s silence was satisfactorily explained. Casaubon’s 
first letter had not reached Scaliger till after the delivery of the 
second; and on reading it, he at once wrote and expressed his high 
opinion of his correspondent’s merits, which, he added, had long been 
known to him. “The guide of my studies, the incomparable friend, 
the sweet patron of my life,” are the words in which, in the diary, 
Casaubon commemorates the virtues of Scaliger, when death removed 
the famous scholar from the world. He speaks of him elsewhere as 
the author of his reputation, and he only regretted that he could not 
have joined him at Leyden. 

We need not attempt to account for Casaubon’s departure from 
Geneva. It may be said briefly that he left it as soon as ever he found 
an opening elsewhere. This was made for him at Montpellier, which 
was no longer the flourishing seat of study it once had been, but 
where a vigorous effort was being made to revive the palmy days of 
old. Casaubon was charmed with his reception, for his entry into 
the city was a sort of triumphal procession. He was to have a stipend 
of 266 écus, lodging, and certain perquisites. Before the expiration of 
the twelvemonth, the salary was raised, and Mr. Pattison computes 
that Casaubon must have enjoyed from this source an increase of 
£100. Casaubon calls them “ honestissiéma conditiones,” or, as we 
should say, very fair terms. But we soon find him engaged in the 
old lamentations. “Nearly the whole morning, and quite all the 
afternoon, were wasted in letter-writing. A weighty loss, more de- 
plorable than any loss of money. . . . To-day I got six hours’ study. 
When shall I have a whole day? . .. This morning, reading, but 
not uninterruptedly. After dinner, as if they had conspired for the 
ruination of my studies, friends called, and put an end to them.” 
He speaks of “amici, quam parum amici!” friends who come with 
“trifling talk, and very bothersome.” He complains, moreover, that 
he had no room for his books. He lacked space to set them out on 
shelves, and a grievous amount of time was often spent in looking for 
some odd volume. Occasionally, as was only natural, Florence Estienne 
that was, his dear and faithful wife, would lose her temper a little over 
his irritable, bookish ways, and would express a wish that he would 
be more companionable. We may be sure of what had happened 
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when we find an entry in the diary about “a domestic hindrance to 
my studies.” But he soon makes amends, for we come across such 
an entry as the following :—“ Deliver me, my Heavenly Father, from 
these miseries, which the absence of my wife and the management of 
my household create for me. Not being used to keep our accounts, I 
stand utterly aghast when I perceive what is the expenditure of this 
family.” 

It is evident that he was growing as weary of Montpellier as he 
had before grown of Geneva. Intending to pay a visit to the latter 
city for the purpose of looking after a legacy, due to his wife, he took 
Lyons on the way, hoping there to make arrangements for the pub- 
lication of his ‘Athenzeus, upon which he had been at work for 
years, to use his own phrase, like a galley-slave. At Lyons he met 
De Vic, an influential official of high rank, who was residing at Lyons 
as “ Surintendant de la Justice.” Casaubon had formed De Vic's 
acquaintance at Geneva, when the latter was a young man, and was 
welcomed with much cordiality, and introduced to Madame de Vic, a 
woman of considerable parts. As luck would have it, De Vic was 
suddenly summoned to Paris to attend the King, and as the plague 
was raging at Geneva, the kindly administrator and patron of letters 
insisted that Casaubon should accompany his train. 

Again we must remit our readers to Mr. Pattison’s exhaustive 
volume for the various delays which occurred in the transfer of 
Casaubon, his wife, his book, and his now large family from Mont- 
pellier to Paris. We must be content with saying that he was at first 
brought thither by vague promises on the part of the King, Henri 
Quatre, who wanted, his Majesty declared, Casaubon’s assistance in the 
formation of learning in the University of Paris. It must be confessed 
that in the long run the conduct of the sovereign and even of his 
Catholic ministers to the Protestant scholar was something more than 
considerate. At the same time it is certain that they counted upon 
winning him over to their views, and that it needed all his strength 
of character to resist the cajoleries and traps which were employed 
against him. It is probable that, at the very outset, the pious, 
staunch Huguenot had scent of their intentions ; for in no other way 
can we account for his long hesitation in leaving Montpellier. He 
imagined that, like Henry himself, he would have to “go over,” and 
that a professorship would have to be bought with abjuration of the 
reformed creed. “It is impossible to doubt,” says Mr. Pattison, “ nor 
did Scaliger doubt, that the Paris friends”—De Vic, De Thou, and 
others —“ acted in good faith, and were quite content to have Casaubon 
among them, all Calvinist as he was. They could only persuade and 
solicit.” But Du Perron and the thoroughgoing Catholic junta had 
formed a very different resolve. It was the hour of “conversions, 
and they had set their heart upon “converting” Casaubon. Fine 
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court ladies and mortified monks were incessantly at work seeking to 
gain glory for themselves, both in this world and the next, by bringing 
in the strayed sheep. Promotion was conferred only on the orthodox ; 
and when worldly interest had persuaded some weak-kneed Huguenot 
of the error of his ways, the farce of his “conversion” was gone 
through in the following conventional fashion. A solemn dispute was 
held between the aspirant to place and a Papist theologian, at the end 
of which the former confessed himself overcome by logic, authority, 
and quotation, and a week after, after much time spent ostensibly in 
meditation, he was admitted into the true fold and—his office. 

It was fondly hoped that this conventional diversion might be per- 
formed for the edification of Christendom in the case of Casaubon. 
After Scaliger he was the most celebrated scholar in Europe ; and to 
hope to convert Scaliger was now regarded as idle. They were many 
who supposed that Casaubon was an eminently fit subject for theo- 
logians. His piety was great; his moderation was notorious; and 
the love and sympathy he was well known to entertain for Christian 
antiquity had already created something like a breach between him 
and his Calvinistic co-religionists. As Mr. Pattison well puts it, 
“The contemptuous treatment of antiquity on the part of the Pro- 
testants was not only unbecoming; it was an historical error—an 
error which revolted those to whom antiquity was better known.” 
His having left Geneva for Montpellier, and Montpellier for Paris, 
his intimacy with De Fresne and De Vic, and his undoubted ex- 
pectation of and desire for a professorship in the French capital, 
encouraged the Jesuit party to count with something like certainty 
on “ bagging” the poor editor of Strabo and Athenzus. 

A pitfall of the most ingenious character was laid for him, and, 
in a certain sense, poor Casaubon fell into it. Philippe de Mornay, 
spoken of by Voltaire as “the greatest and most virtuous man of the 
Protestant party,” had written a book described by Sealiger as “ opus 
prestantissimum,” whose main object was to show, by an array of 
authorities and quotations, that the Roman doctrines of the mass are 
not in accord with the opinions of the Fathers of the Church or the 
schoolmen. Forthwith Du Perron, who had begun life as a Pro- 
testant, but who was now the Roman Catholic Bishop of Evreux, 
went about Paris affirming that he had not read any large portion of 
De Mornay’s unwieldy book, but that, as far as he had examined it, 
he had discovered five hundred misquotations. The accusation was, 
of course, brought to the ears of De Mornay, who was, moreover, led 
to believe that his honour was implicated in the charge. Accordingly 
he sent a message to Du Perron, challenging him to make good his 
assertion, or indeed to show that the work contained a single citation 
that could fairly be alleged false. The King insisted that a debate 
should be held before himself at Fontainebleau, and for this purpose 
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he named five commissioners or judges—three Catholics, one Pro- 
testant, De Fresne, who, everybody knew, was only waiting to be 
“ converted,” and Casaubon. The story of the discussion that ensued 
is a long one, too long to be set forth here. But it ended in the 
humiliation of De Mornay, the Protestant champion, on a technical 
point; and Casaubon,—the Calvinist Casaubon,—was a consenting 
judge. There is no reason to think that he acted with other than the 
most purely judicial motives. But the case was one in which the 
legal maxim summum jus summa tnguria was peculiarly applicable. 

Forthwith, however, the cry was raised in both camps that Casaubon 
was going over; and Henry, in a letter to the Duc d’Epernon, spoke 
of the incident as a great stroke for the Church of God—that Church 
of God about which he cared so little, if only it saved him his throne 
and left him Gabrielle d’Estelle. Scaliger would never allude to the 
circumstance in his correspondence with his friend ; but elsewhere he 
observed, “Casaubon ought never to have gone to that conference ; 
he was the ass among the apes, the only learned man among the 
judges.” Meantime the weeks passed on, and Casaubon received no 
appointment, though the King kept sending him small presents, and 
though Casaubon had, what he valued more than money, the run of 
the finest libraries and manuscripts in Europe out of Rome. It was 
impossible to make him a professor in the University on account of 
his creed. But in November 1601, just as he had begun to despair, 
he was appointed in regular form to the office of librarian in the 
Royal Library, but with the understanding that Gosselin, who then 
occupied the post, should not be disturbed till his death. That strange 
old man was found, just three years later, burnt to death among his 
books, having fallen out of his chair helplessly into the fire. Every 
effort was made by the Ultramontanes of the time to prevent Casau- 
bon from succeeding to the emoluments of the office, and Henry seems 
for some time to have vacillated. At length, however, Casaubon was 
duly inducted ; and then, perhaps—from 1605 to 1610—he enjoyed 
the most prosperous and agreeable period of his life. He had books, 
books, books, without end, and abundant manuscripts ; and he goes so 
far as to boast of his leisure, though in the next sentence he charac- 
teristically expresses his fears lest this should prove a temptation to 
him. 

But the most interesting entries in his diary at this period concern 
the attempts that still were assiduously being made to convert him. 
“ Several hours to-day,” he writes, “with the Cardinal. He sent for 
me in the King’s name, and I went, though most unwillingly. We 
had much serious talk of religion... . To-day with Cardinal Du 
Perron, and long talk of religion. ... Again, to-day, a severe 
encounter with the Cardinal. . . . O, wretched life! cannot they let 
me alone, but must make it their business to pry into my faith. This 
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is what makes my life a burden. What folly to try to persuade me 
that their Church cannot err!’ At the same time it is not to be 
denied that Casaubon entertained grave doubts as to the complete 
validity of his own theological position. In a letter to Tilenus, one 
of his Genevan friends, he expresses himself thus frankly: “On 
Scripture, tradition, the authority of the old commentators respecting 
the power of the Pope, images, and indulgences, I could demonstrate 
all Bellarmine’s positions to be false. But when I come to his chapter 
on the Sacraments (though there be also some things which may be 
refuted), it is no less clear to me that the whole of antiquity, with 
one consent, is on the side of our opponents, and that our writers 
who have attempted to show that the Fathers have held our views 
have egregiously wasted their time. The careful study of the 
ancients has raised certain scruples in my mind. About these I 
would give a kingdom to be able to consult you, for all I desire is to 
learn. That I am staggered by the consent of the whole ancient and 
orthodox Church I cannot conceal.” 

All I desire is to learn! In those words lie the whole secret of 
Casaubon’s mind, and the key to all his conduct. It was a magni- 
ficent utterance for a man to make in the sixteenth century, when 
everybody—Papists and Protestants alike—were virtually saying “all 
that we desire is to prove,’ and to prove more or less foregone 
conclusions. That one exclamation seems to us to add many cubits 
to Casaubon’s stature, and to transplant him into the very heart of 
the nineteenth century. There are many of us now whose only desire 
is to learn; but the desire is a new one—at least in Christian times 
and the ages of dogma. And like every one who does really nourish 
that manly and candid yearning, Casaubon was occasionally “stag- 
gered.” He saw that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, was possessed by neither theological camp. A less honest 
or more mercenary individual might have concluded from such pre- 
misses, that, as each camp was partially in error, he might just as 
well join that camp which would pay him best. To his eternal 
honour he preferred the other, and he might justly have exclaimed 
with Horace, “ Pauwperiem sine dote quero.” Mr. Pattison says, 
truly enough, that Casaubon’s learned labours will not achieve im- 
mortality, and that they are dead almost now. But his resolute 
adherence to the path of conscience at the Court of Henry, who had 
bought Paris with a mass, ought to be embalmed in the minds of 
honest men for ever. 

His eldest son, John, was “converted ;” and that was a terrible 
blow to Casaubon. In 1607 he lost his mother, and five years earlier 
his favourite sister had been taken away. In 1608, a yet heavier 
calamity overtook him in the death of his cherished and accomplished 
daughter Philippa. Moreover, though yet barely fifty years of age, 
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he was beginning to feel old. “For some months past,” he writes in 
his diary, “I have lost that spring of mind which used to bear 
me up amid my studies.” His health was wretched ; for in truth he 
had prematurely exhausted his functions by the habits of a confirmed 
bookworm. He was bent double at forty-seven. He suffered terribly 
from gravel, and his nervous irritability increased. When the hand 
of Ravaillac terminated the life of Henri Quatre, the more prudent of 
the Huguenots fled from France ; and Casaubon was fortunate enough 
to find a hearty welcome in England at the Court of James the First, 
who was delighted with Casaubon’s learning, more especially in the 
department of patristic literature, to which Casaubon—turning away 
from his Strabo, his Athenzeus, his Polybius—had of late years been 
more and more devoting himself. He was made a prebend of Canter- 
bury, and was soon in the receipt of stipends to the extent of three 
hundred pounds a year. Of course he continued to work hard, but for 
the most part at worthless theological disputations. We have no more 
space at our command, or we would have gladly attempted to picture 
him amongst ourselves enjoying a worldly prosperity such as had not 
hitherto fallen upon him, but somehow less interesting and less noble 
than in his struggling days. He died on the 12th of July, 1641—as 
Mr. Pattison observes, a martyr to learning. Almost his last words 
were, “I am like Theophrastus, dying of a holiday. When Theo- 
phrastus had passed his hundredth year, he went to his nephew's 
wedding, and gave up a day’s study to it. But he never studied 
more ; he died of it.” Casaubon’s view of life was that it was given 
to pray in and to work in; and when he was neither praying nor 
working, his occupation was gone, and he was fretful. A post-mortem 
examination showed that he had died of just those disorders which 
are brought on by excessive study and sedentary habits unrelieved by 
exercise or sunny vacancy. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Six bishops, two deans, and almost the whole clergy of London, it is 
said, followed his hearse. Orwall, the Bishop of Lichfield, preached 
the funeral sermon. The grave was at the entrance of Saint Bene- 
dict’s chapel, and a few years later, Morton, the Bishop of Durham, 
supplied a monument. The King gave his widow a well-deserved 
pension. Our account of him is necessarily imperfect and inadequate. 
But those who desire to know more will find it in the volume to 


which we have frequently referred, and of which we have made a 
liberal use. 





Chomas Love Peacock. 


Samvet Tirmarsn, in the wonderful story of the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond, says, speaking of his fellow-clerk, Mr. Swinney, “ He was 
always talking down at the shop, as we called it (it wasn’t a shop, but 
as splendid an office as any in Cornhill) ; he was always talking about 
Vestris and Miss Tree, and singing: 


‘The bramble, the bramble, 
The jolly, jolly bramble,’ 


one of Charles Kemble’s famous songs in ‘ Maid Marian,’ a play that 
was all the rage then, taken from a famous story by one Peacock, 
2 clerk in the India House, and a precious good place he has, too.” 

The writings of ‘One Peacock’ have lately, by the means of a new 
edition, which is to books what office is to men, regained a claim long 
lost to public attention. By the few who care to take the extra trouble 
involved in reading wit instead of nonsense, they have ever been re- 
membered and appreciated; but they have not been tasted by the 
many who are more nearly touched by the coarse excitements of battle, 
murder, and sudden death, provided in novels which are called sensa- 
tion, because all sensation must have been deadened in a reader before 
he can find any delight in them. It is not surprising that men 
accustomed to the influence of strong waters should savour the violent 
spirit which they know, and disdain, holding the unknown for useless, 
the flavour of Léoville or Céte Réti, but it is certainly unfortunate. 
And the fault cannot be said to lie with the consumers alone; but with 
those who encourage them to believe in the excellence of what they 
consume, it may be said to lie. If the many trivial productions of 
modern fiction were more carefully rated at their proper worthlessness, 
it is possible tliat less time would be wasted in reading and writing 
them. 

There are, however, many qualities in Peacock’s works which might 
please even the laziest reader. On the surface above the satire whose 
aim must be followed with some attention, there is a variety of easy 
wit and of fun pure and simple, written for its own sake. Such fun 
at its best, as it always is in Peacock, is ever the outcome of a 
mind which, conscious of its own depth, can afford to revel in whole- 
some play. Fooling in the right place is a pleasant thing, and a 
thing that vanishes before the affectation of fine writing or the habit 
of thoughtlessness, The charm of unaflected humour is a gift which 
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few writers possess ; among rising novelists Mr. Black, who is perhaps 
the strongest in every direction, is the only one who has yet shown 
that he has it. To find it in its fullness one must go back to 
Thackeray, between whom aud Peacock it is not the only point of 
resemblance. The writer who made the graceful allusion to ‘ Maid 
Marian’ above quoted was probably attracted to that brilliant per- 
formance by some similarity in taste and power between its author and 
himself. Both loved to laugh at the foibles of their fellow-men, and 
in neither was that laughter ever bitter; both had a light touch for 
the ludicrous, and a soft for the tender side of humanity ; both wrote 
songs with a pleasant grace which has not since been equalled. But 
while Peacock’s fun was as a rule more rollicking than Thackeray’s, 
Thackeray’s satire came from a deeper source and carried a far greater 
purpose. The present object is, however, not to make comparisons 
between the author of ‘ Maid Marian’ and any other novelist; indeed 
Peacock’s novels are written on a plan so unique, at least among 
English writers, that comparison would hardly be possible. They 
have hardly any of the attributes of an ordinary modern novel ; they 
have no intricate involution of plot, no subtle evolution of character, 
and scarcely any dulness. Their scene is usually laid in a country 
house, which is at once the likeliest and easiest place wherein to assemble 
a motley group of people more or less eccentric, generally more, whose 
names frequently serve as a clue to their peculiarities. A short 
narrative serves to introduce these people and their situations to the 
reader; after which the story is carried on in great measure in the 
form of dialogue as ina play. It may be noted that Thackeray not 
unfrequently adopted this manner, and there is especially one piece of 
dialogue which may be remembered in the ‘ Adventures of Philip, 
where young Twysden, swaggering into the English Embassy at 
Paris, is jeered at by its occupants, which illustrates this likeness 
between the two writers. Only Peacock seldom made any one of 
his characters more ridiculous than another; he set them all a-tilt 
against each other, and left them to fight out their battle apparently 
as best they could. 

The pictures presented in ‘ Headlong Hall,’ ‘ Crotchet Castle, ‘ Melin- 
court,’ ‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ and ‘Gryll Grange,’ are all framed in the 
way just indicated. 

There is more plot, properly so called, in ‘ Crotchet Castle’ than in 
any of the others. ‘The poetic side of the author’s character in all of 
these novels found expression in the character of their heroine or 
heroines; but there is more tenderness and beauty in Susannah 
Touchandgo than in any of her sister creations. She is the daughter 
of a banker, who, after the successful bankruptcy of her father (a 
peculiarity of modern times against which the author was constantly 
inveighingy, retires into the obscurity of a retreat in Wales, where she 
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is met by Mr. Chainmail, a gentleman with a mania for everything 
medieval, who is one of the guests at Crotchet Castle. Young 
Crotchet, the hope of the family, which is of Scotch origin and has 
only lately come into notice in the world, was engaged to Susannah 
while her future prospects scemed fair. The author seems to have 
assigned a Scotch descent to the Crotchets merely for the purpose of 
gratifying a favourite prejudice of his against the Scotch, and to 
account for young Crotchet’s desertion of his betrothed, when her 
circumstances alter, upon this ground. Since this event an engage- 
ment has been pending between him and Lady Clarinda Bossnowl, 
who, with her brother, is staying at Crotchet Castle, where presently 
arrives Captain Fitzchrome, who is desperately in love with her, 
while he, as she kindly assures him, alone of all men has broken 
her rest. But in spite of her kindness for him the necessity of opera- 
boxes and carriages points to a marriage with young Crotchet. Here, 
then, with the addition of a Welsh rustic, Harry Ap-Heather, who is 
head-over-ears in love with Susannah Touchandgo, is a very pretty com- 
plication. The scene which leads up to the solution of these difficul- 
ties is a good specimen of the author’s power in handling a comic 
situation. Captain Fitzchrome has !eft the party at Crotchet Castle, 
unable to bear the sight of his ill-bred rival’s success, and has taken up 
his quarters with Mr. Chainmail, who is paying assiduous court to 
Susannah Touchandgo, resident at a farmhouse hard by: 


“Matters went on pretty smoothly for several days, when an unlucky 
newspaper threw all into confusion. Myr. Chainmail received newspapers 
by the post, which came in three times a week. One morning, over their 
half-finished breakfast, the captain had read half a newspaper very com- 
placently, when suddenly he started up in a frenzy, hurled over the break- 
fast table, and, bouncing from the apartment, knocked down Harry Ap- 
Heather, who was coming in at the door to challenge his supposed rival to 
a boxing-match. 

“Harry sprang up in a double rage, and intercepted Mr. Chainmail’s 
pursuit of the captain, placing himself in the doorway in a pugilistic 
attitude. Mr. Chainmail, not being disposed for this mode of combat, 
stepped back into the parlour, took the poker in his right hand, and, dis- 
placing the loose bottom of a large elbow-chair, threw it over his left arm, 
asashield. Harry, not liking the aspect of the enemy in this imposing 
attitude, retreated with backward steps into the kitchen, and tumbled over 
a cur, which immediately fastened on his rear. 

“Mr. Chainmail, half-laughing, half-vexed, anxious to overtake the 
captain, and curious to know what was the matter with him, pocketed the 
newspaper, and sallied forth, leaving Harry roaring for a doctor and a 
tailor, to repair the lacerations of his outward man. 

be Mr. Chainmail could find no trace of the captain. Indeed, he sought 
him but in one direction, which was that leading to the farm; where he 
arrived in due time, and found Miss Susan alone. He laid the newspaper 
on the table, as was his custom, ard proceeded to converse with the young 
lady : a conversation of many pauses, as much of signs as of words. The 
young lady took up the paper, and turned it over and over, while she 


12 
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listened to Mr. Chainmail, whom she found every day more and more 
agreeable, when suddenly her eye glanced on something which made her 
change colour, and, dropping the paper on the ground, she rose from her 
seat, exclaiming, ‘ Miserable must she be who trusts any of your faithless 
sex! Never, never, never, will I endure such misery twice!’ And she 
vanished up the stairs. Mr. Chainmail was petrified. At length, he cried 
aloud, ‘ Cornelius Agrippa must have laid a spell on this accursed news- 
paper ;’ and was turning it over to look for the source of the mischief, 
when Mrs. Ap-Llymry made her appearance. 

“ Mrs. Ap-Llymry.—What have you done to poor dear Miss Susan? She 
is crying ready to break her heart. 

“ Mr. Chainmail.—So help me the memory of Richard Ccur-de-Lion, 
I have not the most distant notion of what is the matter! 

“ Mrs. Ap-Llymry.—Oh, don’t tell me, sir; you must have ill-used her. 
I know how it is. You have been keeping company with her, as if you 
wanted to marry her; and now, all at once, you have been trying to make 
her your mistress. I have seen such tricks more than once, and you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 


It appears afterwards that the “spell in the accursed newspaper” 
lies in the announcement of young Crotchet’s approaching marriage 
with Lady Clarinda. Susannah’s regrets for her faithless lover yield 
easily, however, to the chivalrous Mr. Chainmail’s proposals for her 
hand; and after a medieval banquet given by this enthusiast at his 
beautiful hall, Lady Clarinda is induced to accept the faithful Fitz- 
chrome, the more readily because her intended husband has suddenly 


followed the example set by old Touchandgo, and entered upon the 
prosperous career of a bankrupt. The most prominent character 
throughout the brilliant scenes which convey this slender but pretty 
plot, is the Rev. Dr. Folliott, who, as the preface to the present 
edition by the author’s granddaughter informs us, was designed by 
him as a kind of amende honorable to the clergy, whom he had sati- 
rized without mercy in the persons of Dr, Gaster in ‘ Headlong Hall, 
Dr. Grovelgrub in ‘ Melincourt,’ and others. Dr. Folliott is the type of 
a pleasant companion on all occasions of genial meeting, and yet 
always maintains the dignity of his cloth by the strength of his mind, 
as is shown by the setting down which he gives to Mr. Eavesdrop, 
who has made free with his nose and wig in the public prints, and of 
his body, as is shown by the knocking down which he gives to two 
ruffians who attack him as he walks home from a dinner at Crotchet 
Castle. The doctor is filled with a wrath, as was Peacock himself, 
against the march of cheap and indiscriminate science, and especially 
against what he calls “ the learned friend,’ by which he meant Lord 
Brougham. When one of his assailants has been shot accidentally by 
the other, and that other is laid upon the ground and under his 
bamboo cane, craving for mercy, he mixes admonishment with blows: 


“* You said to yourself, doubtless,’ he cries, ‘We'll waylay the fat 
parson’ (you irreverent knave) ‘as he waddles home’ (you disparaging 
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raffian) ‘half-seas over’ (you calumnious vagabond)’ Confess 
speedily, villain; are you simple thief, or would you have manufactured 
me into a subject, for the benefit of science? Ay, miscreant caitiff, you 
would have made me a subject for science, would you? You are a school- 
master abroad, are you? You are marching with a detachment of the 
march of mind, are you? You area member of the Steam Intellect Society, 
are you? You swear by the learned friend, do you?’” 


To which exordium the criminal answers meekly: “Oh no, re- 
verend sir, I am innocent of all these offences, whatever they are, 
reverend sir. The only friend I had in the world is lying dead beside 
me, reverend sir.” This answer is not without a touch of pathos 
which is not lost by the fact that the wnlearned friend is not in 
reality dead, and that both ruffians manage to make their escape. 
The volume of the Doctor's questions and the simplicity of the reply 
suggest a resemblance to the passage in Henry IV., where Prince Hal 
addresses Francis the drawer thus: “ But, Francis, Francis. My 
lord? P. Hen. Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal button, 
nott-pated, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis-garter, smooth-tongue, 
Spanish-pouch, Francis. O lord, sir, who do you mean ?” 

Dr. Folliott’s function, in the novel of ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ is, ac- 
cording to the preface, ‘‘to vindicate abuses and Toryism, and to 
demolish the equally useless whims and fancies of the various parties 
assembled at the Castle, without mercy or respect of persons.” This, 
however, is not an absolutely correct statement ; for at the conclusion 
of every argument in Peacock’s dialogues the reader is left in doubt 
as to which side has triumphed ; and this fact has probably in some 
measure acted against the author’s popularity. He seems to delight 
in exposing the whims of his characters without himself encouraging 
one hobby more than another. Thus, at an after-dinner sitting at 
Crotchet Castle, young Crotchet has proposed that the persons as- 
sembled shall form a fund to be employed for the improvement and 
regeneration of mankind :— 


“Mr. Crotchet, jun.—Pray, gentlemen, return to the point. How shall 
we employ our fund ? 

“ Mr. Philpot.—Surely in no way so beneficial as in exploring rivers. 
Send a fleet of steamboats down the Niger, and another up the Nile. So 
shall you civilize Africa, and establish stocking factories in Abyssinia and 
Bambo. 

“The Rev. Dr. Folliott—With all submission, breeches and petticoats 
must precede stockings. Send out a crew of tailors. Try if the King of 
Bambo will invest in inexpressibles. 

“ Mr. Crotchet, jun.—Gentlemen, it is not for partial, but for general 
benefit, that this fund is proposed: a grand and universally applicable 
scheme for the amelioration of the condition of man. 

“ Several voices.—That is my scheme. I have not heard a scheme but my 
own that has a grain of common sense. 

“ Mr. Trillo.—Gentlemen, you inspire me. Your last exclamation runs 
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itself into a chorus, and sets itself to music. Allow me to lead, and to 
hope for your voices in harmony. 
“ After careful meditation, 
And profound deliberation, 
On the various pretty projects which have just been shown, 
Not a scheme in agitation, 
For the world’s amelioration, 
Has a grain of common sense in it, except my own. 
“ Several voices.—We are not disposed to join in any sucb?chorus.” 


The persons who meet at Nightmare Abbey are no ‘less eccentric 
than those who are gathered together at Crotchet; Castle. The story 
gains an additional interest from the fact that Scythrop, the son and 
heir of Mr. Glowry, the owner of the Abbey, is intended for a portrait 
of Shelley, with whom Peacock was on terms ofZgreat friendship. 
This portrait is far better than that of Coleridge, who figures under 
the name of Mr. Flosky, the transcendentalist. There is also a kind 
of caricature sketch of Lord Byron as Mr. Cypress, and more than 
one hit at Southey under the name of Roderick ’Sackbut, Esq., who 
reviews his own poem in his own magazine. For the school of 
Coleridge Peacock would seem to have entertained almost as great a 
hatred as he did for Scotchmen in general, and Lord Brougham in 
particular. But ‘Nightmare Abbey’ may be read all through with 
delight for its own sake, apart from any personal or temporal interest. 
The principal persons of the story are Mr. Glowry, who is devoted to 
the cultivation of melancholy ; Scythrop, his son, who is devoted to 
“a passion for reforming the world ;” Mr. Toobad, whose object is to 
prove to mankind that “the devil has come among them, having 
great wrath ;” Marionetta O’Carroll, Scythrop’s cousin, whose object 
is to have a good time; and Celinda, Mr. Toobad’s daughter, who 
supplies an element of mystery and romance. The love is carried on 
between Scythrop, Marionetta, and Celinda; and Scythrop, by not 
being content with obtaining one girl’s heart for his own, ends by 
losing both. Besides the guests already mentioned, there are present 
at the Abbey Mr. Asterias, with his son Aquarius, who spend their 
lives in looking for mermaids; the Rev. Mr. Larynx, a jovial parson ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilary, who are mirthful, as their name implies; and 
Mr. Listless, a fashionable dandy. One scene which passes among 
this goodly company is perhaps as good a specimen as can be found in 
a short compass of Peacock’s overflowing fun. The conversation has 
turned on ghosts, and Mr. Flosky has been asserting that he has 
seen far too many ghosts to believe in their existence. “TI live ina 
world of ghosts,” he observes; “I see a ghost at this moment :”— 


“ Mr. Flosky fixed his eyes on the door at the further end of the library. 
The company looked in the same direction. The door silently opened, and 
a ghastly figure, shrouded in white drapery, with the semblance of a bloody 
turban on its head, entered and stalked slowly up the apartment. Mr. 
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Flosky, familiar as he was with ghosts, was not prepared for this appari- 
tion, and made the best of his way out at the opposite door. Mrs. Hilary 
and Marionetta followed, screaming. The Honourable Mr. Listless, by 
two turns of his body, rolled first off the sofa and then under it. The 
Reverend Mr. Larynx leaped up and fled with so much precipitation, that 
he overturned the table on the foot of Mr. Glowry. Mr. Glowry roared 
with pain in the ear of Mr. Toobad. Mr. Toobad’s alarm so bewildered 
his senses, that, missing the door, he threw up one of the windows, jumped 
out in his panic, and plunged over head and ears in the moat. Mr. As- 
terias and his son, who were on the watch for their mermaid, were 
attracted by the splashing, threw a net over him, and dragged him to 
land. 

“Scythrop and Mr. Hilary meanwhile had hastened to his assistance, 
and, on arriving at the edge of the moat, followed by several servants 
with ropes and torches, found Mr. Asterias and Aquarius busy in endea- 
vouring to extricate Mr. Toobad from the net, who was entangled in the 
meshes, and floundering with rage. Scythrop was lost in amazement; but 
Mr. Hilary saw, at one view, all the circumstances of the adventure, and 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter; on recovering from which, he 
said to Mr. Asterias, ‘ You have caught an odd fish, indeed.’ Mr. Toobad 
was highly exasperated at this unseasonable pleasantry; but Mr. Hilary 
softened his anger by producing a knife and cutting the Gordian knot 
of his reticular envelopment. ‘You see,’ said Mr. Toobad—‘ you see, 
gentlemen, in my unfortunate person proof upon proof of the present 
dominion of the devil in the affairs of this world; and I have no doubt 
but that the apparition of this night was Apollyon himself in disguise, 
sent for the express purpose of terrifying me into this complication of 
misadventures. The devil is come among you, having great wrath, because 
he knoweth that he hath but a short time.’ ” 


It is, perhaps, needless to add that the ghost turns ont to be nothing 
more dreadful than a somnambulist. There is admirable high comedy 
in the scene which follows this, where Mr. Glowry, “like Bottom in 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ spies a voice,’” and that a woman’s 
voice, talking with Scythrop in his tower. He enters, and insists on 
an explanation, which Scythrop attempts to give him by professing 
that he has been rehearsing to himself a tragedy on the German 
model upon which he is engaged, and that the strange voice is thus 
accounted for. The little bit of the tragedy which Scythrop reads 
out to convince his father is as good as Canning’s ‘ Rovers.’ The 
conclusion of the story is an excellent piece of fooling. Scythrop 
having been deserted by both Marionetta and Celinda, has resolved to 
quit the world at twenty-five minutes past seven on a certain day, 
after the manner of Werter, with the help of a pint of port and a 
pistol. Mr. Glowry brings him the news of the approaching mar- 
riage of Marionetta to Mr. Listless, and of Celinda to Mr. Flosky. 
He comforts his son by pointing out that there are other maidens in 
England, and that it will be well for him next time to be content with 
one string to his bow. “Besides,” he adds, “the fatal time is 
past, for it is now almost eight.” “Then that villain Raven,” said 
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Seythrop, “ deceived me when he said that the clock was too fast ; but, 
as you observe very justly, the time has gone by, and I have just 
reflected that these repeated crosses in love qualify me to take a very 
advanced degree in misanthropy; and there is, therefore, good hope 
that I may make a figure in the world. But I shall ring for the 
rascal Raven and admonish him.” Raven appeared. Scythrop looked 
at him very fiercely two or three minutes; and Raven, still remem- 
bering the pistol, stood quaking in mute apprehension, till Scythrop, 
pointing significantly towards the dining-room, said, “‘ Bring some 
Madeira.” 

Of the other stories of modern life ‘Gryll Grange’ is, perhaps, the 
best and most finished. It is marked, also, by containing a very 
happy imitation of an Aristophanic comedy. There is, indeed, at all 
times a considerable likeness between Peacock and the great writer of 
comedy—a likeness which is based on something deeper than the mere 
fact that Peacock had all well-known and many little-known Greek 
authors at his fingers’ ends. No doubt this knowledge was of vast 
service to him in the writing of his novels, and as it was by the 
publication of these that the directors of the East India Company dis- 
covered his great talents, and consequently offered him a place, there 
was some truth in his own frequent assertion that he owed all his 
success in the world to his knowledge of Greek. There are two of 
his novels, however—‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin’ and ‘ Maid Marian’ 
—where there is no opportunity for the frequent Greek quotation 
which he loved to introduce in the others. Neither of the two are 
inferior in point of wit, brightness, and humour to those novels of 
which some account has been given, and one of them, ‘ Maid Marian, 
is in some respects the author’s very happiest production. Through 
all the novels are scattered specimens of such songs as few people 
have known how to write as well as Peacock; and in ‘ Maid Marian’ 
these songs are found in greater quantity and finer quality than any- 
where else. One of them, the ‘Song of the Bramble,’ has been 
mentioned at the beginning of this notice, and is, like many others, put 
into the mouth of Brother Michael of Rubygill Abbey, “afterwards,” 
as the pantomimes used to have it, “ Friar Tuck.” Talking of pan- 
tomimes reminds one that Peacock used to delight particularly in this 
form of the drama, that is, in the form which it was wont to assume, 
and which is now, unhappily, unknown. A speech of Dr. Folliott’s 
in ‘ Crotchet Castle’ expresses in a great measure the author’s own 
feelings. Lady Clarinda has spoken of Sir Walter Scott as “the 
great enchanter.” The doctor presently observes, ‘‘Ay, there is 
another enchanter. But I mean the great enchanter of Covent 
Garden” (this was Farley): “he who, for more than a quarter of a 
century, has produced two pantomimes a year, to the delight of 
children of all ages, including myself at all ages. That is the enchanter 
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for me. I am for the pantomimes. All the northern enchanter’s 
romances put together would not furnish materials for half the 
southern enchanter’s pantomimes.” And he goes on to say that “the 
one is the literature of pantomime, the other is the pantomime of 
literature. There is the same variety of character, the same diversity 
of story, the same copiousness of incident, the same research into cos- 
tume, the same display of heraldry, falconry, minstrelsy, scenery, 
mockery, witchery, devilry, robbery, poachery, piracy, fishery, gipsy- 
astrology, demonology, architecture, fortification, castrametation, navi- 
gation; the same running base of love and battle. The main 
difference is, that the one set of amusing fictions is told in music and 
action; the other in all the worst dialects of the English language.” 
‘Maid Marian’ deals with the same period which is treated in ‘ Ivanhoe ;’ 
and it cannot be doubted that the witty, extravagant, and withal tender 
and romantic picture of free forest life given in the less-known novel 
succeeds admirably just where the more celebrated romance fails. 
The Brother Michael of ‘Maid Marian’ is not only a very different 
person from the Friar Tuck of ‘Ivanhoe,’ but he is also one in 
whom there is far more real interest. He is a thing by himself, 
a creation, while Scott’s friar is but an expression of an already 
well-known type. And the Robert Fitz-Ooth of Peacock stands 
up as a noble knight, full of life and chivalry, when Scott’s Locksley 
moves feebly across the scene, a puppet dressed up with bow and 
quiver and green jerkin, whose strings are pulled by a hand which 
takes no real delight in their movements. The great charm of 
‘Maid Marian,’ as far as character goes, rests with the girl whose 
name the novel bears. She, as Brother Michael describes her, 
“has certainly a high spirit; but it is the wing of the eagle, 
without his beak or his claw. She is as gentle as magnanimous; 
but it is the gentleness of the summer wind, which, however lightly 
it, waves the tuft of the pine, carries with it the intimation of a 
power, that, if roused to its extremity, could make it bend to the 
dust.” She is the daughter of Baron Fitzwater, a choleric peer 
whose choler not unfrequently finds vent in witty words, as when, 
on Brother Michael observing to him that the devil goes about 
seeking what he may devour, he replies, “Oh! does he so? Then 
I take it that makes you look for him so often in my buttery.” 
This speech is made on the occasion of a visit of apology which is paid 
to the baron, under the guidance of Brother Michael, by Sir Ralph 
Montfaucon, who has at the outset of the story prevented the mar- 
riage of Marian to Robert Fitz-Ooth, Earl of Huntingdon, by breaking 
into the chapel with an armed force, and attempting to arrest the 
Earl on a charge of hunting the King’s deer. The description of the 
affray which ensues is of a most lively humour :— 
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“The earl’s bowmen at the door sent in among the assailants a volley of 
arrows, one of which whizzed past the ear of the abbot, who, in mortal 
fear of being suddenly translated from a ghostly friar into a friarly ghost, 
began to roll out of the chapel as fast as his bulk and his holy robes would 
permit, roaring ‘Sacrilege!’ with all his monks at his heels, who were, like 
himself, more intent to go at once than to stand upon the order of their 
going. The abbot, thus pressed from behind, and stumbling over his own 
drapery before, fell suddenly prostrate in the doorway that connected the 
chapel with the abbey, and was instantaneously buried under a pyramid of 
ghostly carcasses, that fell over him and each other, and lay a rolling chaos 
of animated rotundities, sprawling and bawling in unseemly disarray, 
and sending forth the names of all the saints in and out of heaven, amidst 
the clashing of swords, the ringing of bucklers, the clattering of helmets, 
the twanging of bow-strings, the whizzing of arrows, the screams of 
women, the shouts of the warriors, and the vociferations of the peasantry, 
who had been assembled to the intended nuptials, and who, seeing a fair 
set-to, contrived to pick a quarrei among themselves on the occasion, and 
proceeded, with staff and cudgel, to crack each other’s skulls for the good 
of the king and the earl. One tall friar alone was untouched by the panic 
of his brethren, and stood steadfastly watching the combat with his arms 
akimbo, the colossalemblem of an unarmed neutrality.” 


This affray is but the herald of many others which occur in the 
course of the story. Sir Ralph, inspired both by duty to the King 
and a passion for Marian, whom he hopes to win from the Earl, con- 
tinues a hopeless chase after the freebooter for a long time. On one 
occasion he comes near, as he thinks, to striking his quarry down. 


He finds him taking an active part in what would now be called 
athletic sports at Gamwell Hall, and attempts to win young Gamwell 
(who afterwards figures as Scarlet in the greenwood) over to the pur- 
pose of arresting him. He asks young Gamwell if he knows the 


name of that forester who is leading the dance with the Queen of the 
May. 


“* Robin, I believe,’ said young Gamwell, carelessly ; ‘I think they call 
him Robin.’ 

“¢Ts that all you know of him?’ said Sir Ralph. 

“* What more should I know of him?’ said young Gamwell. 

“«Then I can tell you,’ said Sir Ralph; ‘ he is the outlawed Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, on whose head is set so large a price.’ 

“* Ay, is he?’ said young Gamwell, in the same careless manner. 

“*He is a prize worth the taking,’ said Sir Ralph. 

“* No doubt,’ said young Gamwell. 

“* How think you?’ said Sir Ralph; ‘are the foresters his adherents ?” 

“*T cannot say,’ said young Gamwell. 

“*Ts your peasantry loyal and well disposed ?’ said Sir Ralph. 

“* Passing loyal,’ said young Gamwell. 

“«Tf I should call on them in the king’s name,’ said Sir Ralph, ‘ think 
you they would aid and assist ?” 

“* Most likely they would,’ said young Gamwell, ‘one side or the other.’ 

“* Ay, but which side?’ said the knight. 
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“ «That remains to be tried,’ said young Gamwell. 

“«T have King Henry’s commission,’ said the knight, ‘to apprehend this 
earl that was. How would you advise me to act, being, as you see, without 
attendant force ?” 

“*T would advise you,’ said young Gamwell, ‘to take yourself off without 
delay, unless you would relish the taste of a volley of arrows, a shower of 
stones, and a hail-storm of cudgel-blows, which would not be turned aside 
by a God save King Henry.” 


This unexpected reply sends Sir Ralph off at the best of his speed 
to assemble an armed force, which is beaten back with much loss by 
the stout hearts assembled at Gamwell Hall, among whom Brother 
Michael plays a very prominent part with an eight-foot staff. After 
the engagement he goes away singing this characteristic song :— 


“<*A staff, a staff, of a young oak graff, 
That is both stoure and stiff, 
Is all a good friar can needs desire 
To shrive a proud sheriffe. 
And thou, fine fell6we, who has tasted so 
Of the forester’s greenwood game, 
Wilt be in no haste thy time to waste 
In seeking more taste of the same: 
Or this can I read thee, and riddle thee well, 
Thou hadst better by far be the devil in hell, 
Than the Sheriff of Nottinghime.’” 


The rest of the novel is occupied with the varied adventures of 
Robert Fitz-Ooth, or Robin Hood, and his chosen band of followers 
in their greenwood retreat, until the return of King Richard renders 
that retreat unnecessary, and restores to the Earl his confiscated 
lands. Every page which treats of their life is instinct with the 
freedom and the melody of the woods. The reader is carried away 
into the midst of a life which is too pleasant to be possible, but 
which is made to appear not only possible but real by the skill 
and the freshness of the telling. In every chapter there is a deli- 
cious mixture of wit, of fun, and of tenderness. It is a book of 
which the description is as impossible as the reading is desirable. 
One cannot convey in words any idea of a blackbird’s song; nor can 
one of the forest life in ‘Maid Marian. As a conclusion to this 
attempt to hint at the story’s beauties, Brother Michael’s song of 
‘Farewell to the Greenwood Life’ may be quoted :— 


“Ye woods, that oft at sultry noon 
Have o’er me spread your massy shade: 
Ye gushing streams, whose murmured tune 
Has in my ear sweet music made, 
While, where the dancing pebbles show 
Deep in the restless fountain-pool, 
The gelid water’s upward flow, 
My second flask was laid to cool: 
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“*VYe pleasant sights of leaf and flower : 
Ye pleasant sounds of bird and bee: 

Ye sports of deer in sylvan bower: 

Ye feasts beneath the greenwood tree: 
Ye baskings in the vernal sun: 

Ye slumbers in the summer dell: 
Ye trophies that this arm has won: 

And must ye hear your friar’s farewell ?’” 











Ralph Wilton’s Weird. 


CuapTer IX. 


Tux extremely sudden and unorthodox character of Ella’s nuptials 
was a source of irritation, not to say dismay, to the worthy Mrs. 
Kershaw. She took, upon the whole, a desponding and distrustful 
view of human nature ; and, instead of meeting Ella’s smiling, blush- 
ing account of Colonel Wilton’s visit and her engagement to him, with 
effusive sympathy, she had nodded her head and knitted her brows, 
asked a dozen questions, and received the replies in ominous silence ; 
at last spoke as follows: “ Well, I hope it’s all right” (the “ hope” in 
italics), ‘« but it’s curious—vyery curious. Are you quite sure he is 
Colonel Wilton ?” 

ot 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Because he was frequently at Brosedale, and known to Sir Peter 
Fergusson.” 

“ Ay, to be sure, that’s true. I suppose it’s to be a private mar- 
riage. We must see that it is quite correct, for, high or low, a wife 
has her rights. What did he say about going to church ?” 

“Qh, I scarcely know; something about my having been three 
weeks in the parish, and-——” 

“Did he?” returned Mrs. Kershaw; a more satisfied expression 
stealing over her face. “ That looks like business, only I trust and 
hope he has not a wife already.” 

“What a fearful suspicion,” replied Ella, shuddering, while she 
smiled. ‘“ He was looked upon as an unmarried man at Brosedale, for 
Iremember Donald remarked that Miss Saville could find time to 
amuse him now, because Colonel Wilton condescended to visit hiw, 
and that he would be a peer, a nobleman, one day.” 

“A peer! a lord! well I never! Of all the queer turns, this is 
the queerest. Still, I would like to make sure that there is no hitch 
nowhere. But, bless your heart, no gentleman or nobleman would go 
to church with a girl unless he was all square.” 

“T must trust him utterly, or not at all, he said. I do trust him,” 
said Ella, softly, to herself, “ even as he trusts me.” She was sitting 
on the hearthrug, gazing dreamily at a small but bright morsel of fire 
held together by fire-bricks. 

“ Trust is a word I never liked,” observed Mrs. Kershaw, who was 
sitting bolt upright in an easy-chair. “Ready money in everything 
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is my motto; still, I must say this gentleman seems straightforward,” 
Mrs. Kershaw’s opinions had become visibly modified since the rank 
of her fair protégée’s intended had been revealed to her. , 

“T think he is,” said Ella simply. 

“ Anyhow, I will speak to him myself to-morrow,” continued Mrs, 
Kershaw, “and let him know you have a friend to look after you ag 
knows the world,” she added emphatically. Silence ensued; for, in 
truth, Ella was too glad of the cessation of Mrs. Kershaw’s wiry 
voice to break it, when that lady burst ont again with a jerk, “ You'd 
best take my parlours—they ought to be thirty shillings a week, but 
I will give them to you for a guinea.” 

“ But why must I take them?” asked Ella. 

“ Because Why, my patience, Miss Rivers, you are not going 
to turn stingy, and you going to be a great lady. Why must you 
take them? because it is only decent and proper ; there’s scarce room 
to turn round in a three-cornered cupboard like this place. I’m sure 
a fine, handsome man like the Colonel hasn’t room to move here; and 
then for the wedding. This day week did you say? Why, whatever 
shall we do about wedding clothes? still I wouldn’t say nothing 
about putting off; you'd better strike while the iron is hot! But 
have you thought of the wedding clothes, Miss Rivers ?” 

“ No, Ido not want any. I have more clothes than I ever had in 
my life before.” 

“T declare to goodness you are the strangest young girl —lady I 
mean—I ever met; so mean-spirited, in a manner of speaking, in 
one way, and no more knowing the value of money in another, than 
a half-scared creature! Why, you have nothing but blacks and 

reys |” 
a And may I not marry in grey ; but if it is right, I shall be very 
pleased to have a pretty new dress and bonnet; I have quite money 
enough you know.” 

“ Well, I must say it is aggravating that we can’t have a regular 
spread, and carriages and favours; wouldn’t that nasty, humbugging 
stuck-up-thing, Mrs. Lewis, over the way, that is always insinuating 
that I havn’t laid down new stair-carpeting because I couldn’t spare 
the money—wouldn’t she be ready to eat her own head off because 
she wouldn’t be asked to step across!” 

But in spite of Major Moncrief and Mrs. Kershaw, Ralph Wilton 
had his way, and they were married on the appointed day. The 
Major was so far mollified that he stood by his favourite “boy” on 
the memorable occasion ; nay, more, with some hesitation he produced 
a pair of lumpy gold ear-rings, largely sprinkled with turquoise, as a 
small and appropriate gift to his friend’s bride, when, to the dismay 
of all present, it was found that the pretty little ears they were 
destined to adorn had never been pierced. 
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“Tt is no matter,” said Ella, taking his hand in both hers, “I 
should rather keep them, just the very things you thought of, than 
let them be changed! You like me for his sake now; you may yet 
like me for myself.” 

To this the Major gravely replied that he did not doubt it, and 
watched her with observant eyes during the ceremony. The keen 
old soldier was touched and impressed by the steady composure of her 
manner, the low, clear music of her firm tones. It seemed to him ag 
if she had considered the value of each vow, and then took it 
willingly. He was surprised when the service was concluded, and he 
again took her hand, to find that, although outwardly calm, she was 
trembling from head to foot. 

They returned to Mrs. Kershaw’s house, where that excellent 
housewife had provided a comfortable and appetising luncheon— 
the Major having the honour of escorting her back. “I can tell 
you, sir,” he used to say in after years, when recounting the 
episode, “I felt devilish queer when I handed the landlady into 
the brougham and took my place beside her. If she had been a 
buxom widow, or a gushing spinster, I could have stood it better; but 
she was such a metallic female! her hair curled up so viciously, and 
there was such a suspicious, contemptuous twist in her nose, as if she 
was perpetually smelling a rat, that I was afraid to speak to her. I 
know I made an ass of myself. I remember saying something about 
ny friend’s good luck, thinking to propitiate her, but she nearly 
snapped my head off, observing that time would show whether either 
of them was in luck or not.” 

The luncheon, however, was duly appreciated by the mollified 
Major, Mrs. Kershaw herself, and, we regret to add, the bridegroom, 
who was in radiant spirits. There was something contagious in his 
mood—something inspiriting in the joy that rioted in his bright, 
brown eyes—even Mrs. Kershaw lit up under his influence, and for 
awhile forgot the suspicious character of the human race. But the 
repast was scon over. Wilton was anxious to catch the tidal train, 
and Ella went obediently to don her bonnet and travelling gear. 

“Look at this, Moncrief,” said Wilton, when they were alone, 
holding out a miniature in a slightly-faded morocco case; “it is a 
picture of Ella’s father.” 

Moncrief scrutinised it with much interest. An exquisitely-painted 
portrait, it represented a dreamy, noble face, dark as a Spaniard, with 
black blue eyes, closely resembling his daughter’s, a delicately-cut, 
refined mouth, unshaded by moustache, and a trifle too soft for a 
man; the turn of the head, the whole bearing, more than con- 
ventionally aristocratic, picturesquely grand. “There is no question 
about it, Wilton, this man looks every inch a gentleman. Have you 
any idea who the mother was ?” 
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“Not the most remote. I do not think Ella has an idea herself; 
she says she had a charming picture of her mother, but it disappeared 
soon after they came to London, and she has never been able to find 
it. She has a box full of letters and papers upstairs, and when 
we return I shall look through them and try to trace her father’s 
history, just to satisfy my sister and yourself. Ella will always be 
the same to me, ancestry or no ancestry.” 

“By the way, where are you going?” said the Major. 

“Oh, to Normandy—to a little out-of-the-way place within a few 
miles from A , called Vigeres. There is very good salmon-fishing 
in the neighbourhood, and we shall be quiet. 

“ When shall you be back ?” 

“TJ cannot tell; I suppose I must not take more than six weeks’ 
holiday.” 

“Well, I would not write to old St. George till you come back.” 

“T am not sure about that, I r 

“ Here is Miss—I mean Mrs. Wilton,” interrupted Moncrief. 

With sweet, grave simplicity, Ella offered a parting kiss to her 
husband’s friend. Mrs. Kershaw stepped jauntily to open the door. 
A hearty hand-pressure from Moncrief, whose rugged countenance was 
sorrowfully sympathetic, and the newly-wedded pair were away. 

“ Won't you step in, sir, and take another glass of wine?” said Mrs. 
Kershaw, with startling hospitality, to the uneasy Major, who felt in 
comparative captivity, and by no means equal to the occasion. 

“No; Iam much obliged to you,” said the Major, edging towards 
the door. 

“A little bit of pigeon-pie, or a mouthful of cheese and a drop of 
stout to wind up with ?” persisted Mrs. Kershaw. ‘“ You may say 
what you like, there’s nothing picks you up like a drop of stout.” 

“No, I thank you ; nothing more.” 

“T hope everything was to the Colonel’s satisfaction?” resumed 
Mrs. Kershaw, with an angular smile. 

“ He would have been hard to please if he had not been satisfied,” 
returned the Major, with grovelling servility ; and, taking up his hat, 
tried by a flank movement to get between the enemy and his line of 
retreat. 

“Tam sure he is a real gentleman, and knows how to behave as 
sich. It is a pleasure to deal with liberal, right-minded people, what 
isn’t for ever haggling over sixpences and shillings. But between you 
and me, sir, though I am none of your soft-spoken, humbugging sort, 
I never did meet the match of Miss Ella—Mrs. Wilton I mean—she 
is that good and steady, a wearin’ of herself to the bone for any one 
that wants. And for all the Colonel’s a fine man, and a pleasant 
man, and an open-handed man, if ever he takes to worriting or bla’- 
guarding, I would help her through the Divorce Court with the last 
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shilling that ever I’ve scraped together rising early and working hard ; 
you mind that.” : 

With these emphatic words, Mrs. Kershaw flung the door suddenly 
wide open, and the Major, bowing, hastily shot into the street with a 
rapidity more creditable to Mrs, Kershaw’s eloquence than his own 
steadiness under fire. 


CuarTer X, 


Ox, the bliss of those early days! The strange sweetness of their 
new companionship! The weather, too, was propitious—balmy and 
mild, though spring was yet young, with unutterable freshness and 
hope in its breath and colouring. ‘The delicious sense of safety from 
all intruders ; the delight of being at home with Ella; of winning her 
complete confidence. Never before had Wilton tasted the joy of asso- 
ciating with a woman who was neither a toy nor a torment, but a 
true, though softer, comrade, whose every movement and attitude 
charmed and satisfied his taste, and whose quick sense of beauty, of 
character, and of the droll sides of things, gave endless variety to their 
every-day intercourse. 

Theirs was no mere fool’s paradise of love and kisses. Sketching 
and fishing, the days flew by. Wilton had decided that the little inn 
at Vigeres was too noisy and uncomfortable to be endured, and Ella 
had found lodgings in the house of a small proprietor, who sometimes 
accommodated lovers of the gentle craft, and, moreover, found favour 
in the eyes of the landlord and his bright-eyed, high-capped, Norman 
cook and housekeeper, her fluent French and knowledge of foreign 
housewifery exciting admiration and respect. It was a straggling, 
grey stone edifice, just outside the village, with a very untidy yard 
behind, and a less untidy garden in front, where a sun-dial, all mossed 
and lichen-covered, was half-buried in great tangled bushes of roses 
and fuchsias; on this a large, scantily-furnished salon looked out, and 
beyond the garden on an undulating plain, with the sea and Mont St. 
Michel in the blue distance, with a dark mass of forest on the uplands 
to the south—a wide stretch of country, ever changing its aspect as 
the broad shadows of the slow or quick sailing clouds swept over it, or 
the level rays of the gradually lengthening sunset bathed it with the 
peculiar yellow, golden spring light, so different from the rich red 
tinge of autumn. Winding round the base of the abrupt hill on which 
Vigéres, like so many Norman villages, was perched, was a tolerably 
large stream, renowned in the neighbourhood, and though left to take 
care of itself, still affording fair sport. It led away through a melan- 
choly wood and some wide, unfenced pasturage, to the neglected grounds 
of a chateau, with the intendant of which, Wilton, aided by Ella, held 
many a long talk on farming, politics, and every subject under the sun. 

These rambles had an inexpressible charm—a mingled sense of free- 
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dom and occupation. Then the repose of evening, as night closed in ; 
the amusement of watching Ella at her work or drawing ; to lead her 
on to unconsciously picturesque reminiscences ; to compare their utterly 
different impressions and ideas-—for Ella was not self-opinionated— 
though frank and individual, she was aware her convictions were but 
the echo of those she had heard all her life, and she listened with the 
deepest interest to her husband’s, even while she did not agree. These 
pleasant communings were so new to Wilton, so different from all his 
former experience, that perhaps time has seldom sped on so lightly 
during a honeymoon. Ella was utterly unconventional, and yet a 
gentlewoman to the core, transparently candid, and, if such a term 
can be permitted, gifted with a noble homeliness that made affecta- 
tion, or assumption, or unreality of any kind impossible to her. 
Whether she made a vivid, free translation from some favourite Italian 
poet at Wilton’s request, or took a lesson from him in tying flies, or 
gave him one in drawing, or dusted their sitting-room, or (as Wilton 
more than once found her) did some bit of special cooking in the big 
brown kitchen, while Manon looked on, with her hands in her apron 
pockets, talking volubly, she was always the same—quiet, earnest, 


-doing her very best, with the inexpressible tranquillity of a single 


purpose. Then the shy tenderness and grace of her rare caresses—the 
delicate reserve that had always something yet to give, and which 
not even the terrible ordeal of wedded intimacy could scorch up— 
these were elements of an inexhaustible charm—at least to a man of 
Wilton’s calibre. 

It was evening—the evening of a very bright, clear day. Wilton 
had started early on a distant expedition, with a son of their host for 
a guide, and had returned to a late dinner. It had been too long a 
walk for Ella to undertake, and now she sat beside her husband under 
the window of their salon, in the violet-scented air of an April night, 
as it grew softly dusk. Wilton was enjoying pleasant rest, after just 
enough fatigue to make it welcome, and watching, with a lazy, luxu- 
rious sense of satisfaction, the movements of Ella’s little deft fingers, 
as she twisted some red ribbon into an effective bow, and pinned it 
upon an edifice of lace, which Wilton could not quite make out. 

“What can that thing be for, Ella? you are not going to wear it?” 
he asked at last. 

“Wear it, oh no. It is for Manon; she begged me to make her 
a Parisian cap. I advised her to keep to her charming Norman 
head-dress ; but no, Monsieur le Curé’s housekeeper has a cap from 
Paris, and Manon is not to be outdone; so she gave me the lace, and I 
contributed the ribbon. Do you know this lace is very lovely? Look 
at it.” 

“T suppose it is; but I am glad to find you admire lace. I was 
afraid you were above dress.” 
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“Indeed I am not; but I always liked—I had almost said loved— 
lace. I would prefer lace to jewels, if the choice were offered me. 
And then a hat or a bonnet is a source of joy, if they suit me.” 

“‘ And we have been here nearly a month——” 

“A month yesterday,” observed Ella, softly, with a happy smile. 

“Time passes quickly in Paradise,” said Wilton, leaning caress- 
ingly towards his companion. “ But I was going to say, we have been 
here a month, and you have never had a chance of shopping. It isa 
dear delight to shop, is it not ?” 

“I do not know,” replied Ella laughing, and turning her work 
to view it on all sides. “I never had any money to spend in shops.” 

“T should like to see you under fire—I mean in temptation. Sup- 
pose we go over to A for a day or two? that is the nearest 
approach to a dazzling scene we can manage.” 

“As you like; but, dear Ralph ”—looking wistfully out over the 
garden—“TI love this place, and am loth to take even a day from the 
few that remain to us here. I suppose we must soon leave for 
London ?” 

_ “You would like to stay here always?” 

“No,” returned Ella, “certainly not; stagnation would not suit 

either of us, though I deeply enjoy this sweet resting-place. It will 





' goon be time to move on.” 


“We have a fortnight still before us, so we will run over to A—— 
to-morrow. Our host can lend us his shandradan, with that monstrous 
grey mare, to drive over there. J know you expressed a great wish to 
sketch some of those picturesque old towers as we came through, and 
you shall buy some lace if you like. I have had so much fishing 
that I shall come back with renewed zest after a short break.” 

“Yes; I should greatly like to take some sketches in A——; but 
as to buying lace, do you know we spend a quantity of money here— 
I am astonished and shocked to think how much.” 

“Then I am afraid I have been a very extravagant fellow, for I do 
not think I ever spent so little in the same space of time before. 
But talking of money reminds me I must write to Lord St. George. 
I have forgotten all about him—all about every one except you, you 
little, demure sorceress !” 

“ Do not forget him, if he is old and a relation.” 

“Well, I will write to him to-morrow. It is not much matter; he 
will never see my face again.” 

“ Because you married me ?” 


“This is really a very picturesque place,” said Ella, as they 
strolled through the principal street of A——, and ascended the 
plateau, once adorned. by a cathedral; “ but, after all, there is more 
cheerfulness in English scenery. I miss the gentlemen’s seats, the 
K 2 
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look of occupation, the sense of life that springs from individual free- 
dom. Tyranny and want of cultivation—these are the real ‘ phantoms 
of fright.’ ” 

“Yes; we have never mistaken licence for liberty in England,” 
returned Wilton, with genuine John Bullism. 

“Thanks to your early training,” said Ella, smiling; “but if for 
centuries you had never been allowed to stand or walk without lead- 
ing-strings, supports, restraints on the right hand and on the left, and 
had then been suddenly set free, with all accustomed stays wrenched 
from you, do you think you would not have stumbled and fallen like 
your neighbours ?” 

“True, oh, queen! but why did not our neighbours begin to 
train themselves in time? They are of different stuff; there lies the 
key to the puzzle.” 

“ And in the might of circumstance,” put in Ella, “you can never 
thank heaven enough for your insular position ; but there 7s something 
in race,” 

“ No doubt of it. Look at this man coming towards us; you could 
never mistake him for anything but a Briton.” 

“ No, indeed,” exclaimed Ella; “and”—drawing a little near to 
him—“ is it not your cousin, St. George Wilton ?” 

“ By Jove! you are right, Ella. What can bring him here ?” 

The object of their remark was facing them as Colonel Wilton 
ceased to speak. 

“Ralph Wilton—Miss ”  $t. George stopped himself in his 
exclamation, and then continued, raising his hat with a soft but 
meaning smile, “I little thought I should encounter you in this 
remote region !” 

“Nor I you,” returned Wilton bluntly. Mrs. Wilton and I have 
been staying near this, at a place called Vigéres, where there is very 
tolerable fishing, and drove over this morning to look at this old town. 
What brings you so far from the haunts of men ?” 

“The vagaries of an old woman, if it be not too irreverent to say 
80,’ ’ replied St. George, raising his hat again with profound respect as 
his cousin pronounced the words “ Mrs. Wilton.” “I have an aged 
aunt, who for some inscrutable reason chooses to mortify her flesh 
and spare her pocket by residing here. I never dreamed I should 
meet with sucha vision of happiness as—Mrs, Wilton and yourself in 
this fossilised place.” 

There was just a slight, significant pause before the name “ Mrs. 
Wilton,” which caught her husband’s ear, and it sounded to him like 
a@ veiled suspicion. 

“Where are you staying ?” he asked. 

“Oh, at the Hotel du Nord. My aunt wishes the pleasure of a 
visit from me, but declines to put me up.” 
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“We are just going to dine at your hotel,” said Colonel Wilton, 
“and will be very happy if you will join us.” 

St. George accepted his cousin’s invitation with his best air of 
frank cordiality. It was a very pleasant dinner; nothing could be 
more agreeable than the accomplished attaché. His tone of cousinly 
courtesy to Ella was perfect; his air of well-regulated enjoyment 
positively exhilarating. Wilton never thought he should like his 
kinsman’s society so much. Even Ella warmed to him comparatively, 
and, though more disposed to listen than to talk, contributed no small 
share to the brightness of the conversation. 

At last it was time to undertake the homeward drive to Vigéres, 
some four or five miles up and down hill. While waiting for the 
remarkable-looking vehicle in which the journey was to be performed, 
St. George Wilton found a moment to speak with his cousin alone. 

“ And it is a real, bona fide marriage, Ralph *” 

“ Real as if the Archbishop of Canterbury had performed it, with a 
couple of junior officers to help him.” 

St. George was silent, and affected to busy himself in preparing a 
cigar. Not even his trained self-control could enable him to com- 
mand his voice sufficiently to hide the enormous contempt that such 
a piece of frantic insanity inspired. 

“So very charming a person as Mrs. Wilton,” said he at last, 
blandly, “may well excuse the imprudence of a love-match; but let 
me ask, merely that I may know how to act, is it an open as well as 
a bond fide marriage? I mean, do you wish it concealed from our 
friend Lord St. George, because——” 

“Certainly not,” interrupted Colonel Wilton. “I have not written 
to inform him of it, for he has left my last letter some months unan- 
swered, and I did not think he cared to hear from me; but, as it is 
possible he may fancy I intended to make a secret of my marriage, I 
will write to him to-morrow.” 

“It is not of much importance,” said St. George, checking the 
dawning of a contemptuous smile. “ Whatever view he takes of the 
subject will be inimical to your interests. Suppose I were to call upon 
him and explain matters? I start for London to-morrow morning.” 

“T will not trouble you,” said Wilton, a little stiffly; and Ella ap- 
pearing at that moment in the doorway, the conversation took a 
different turn. 

“Draw your cloak closer, Ella,” said her husband, as they pro- 
ceeded homewards under the soft silver of a young May moon, at the 
sober pace which was their steed’s fastest; “there is a tinge of east 
in the wind. I began our acquaintance by wrapping you up, and I 
see I shall always be obliged to make you take care of yourself.” 

“T take care of myself now,” she replied, nestling nearer to him. 
“T did not think your cousin could be so agreeable,” she continued. 
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“Nor I,” said Wilton shortly. 

“Yet,” resumed Ella, “I can never banish my first impression 
of him.” 

“What was it?” 

“ That he could always keep faith in the letter, and break it in the 
spirit ; that he could betray in the most polished manner possible, 
without ever committing any vulgar error that law or society could 
fasten upon.” 

“Upon my soul, you have made a very nice estimate of the only 
member of your new family with whom you have come in contact. 
And where, pray, have you found such well-defined ideas of treachery ? 
I did not think there was so much of this world’s lore in that pretty 
little head. How did you learn it?” 

“Ah! Treachery is a thing I have often known. The wonder is, 
as my father used to say, that where so many powerful temptations 
surrounded us poor political outcasts so few proved false.” 

“Yet you have not learned to be suspicious, Ella ?” 

“ Heaven forbid! No one who is really true at heart ever really 
learns to be suspicious.” 

Wilton fulfilled his intention the following day, and wrote a short, 
simple account of his marriage to Lord St. George, regretting that he 
should be a source of disappointment to him, and stating that he, of 
course, held him quite exonerated from any promise, implied or not, 
respecting his property. 

It was quite a relief to him having accomplished this. He had 
now cut himself adrift from all chances of social pre-eminence ; it re- 
mained to work up in his profession, and his thoughts naturally 
turned to India. Great changes, civil and military, were pending 
there; his own services had been recognised by men high in office; 
already the breath of the outer world had somewhat withered the 
loveliness of his Arcadia—it was time for him to be up and doing. 

“Ella! come here, darling. I am afraid we must go back to Lon- 
don and common life next week; so let us make an expedition to 
Mont St. Michel to-morrow. How does the tide serve ?” 

Three or four happy days were spent in visiting the strange fortress- 
prison and old-world picturesque little town of Granville ; in delicious 
rambles and abundant sketching. Ella was absolutely excited by the 
wealth of subjects, all of a new character to her, which offered them- 
selves for her pencil. But Wilton had exhausted his slender capacity 
for repose, and, having thoroughly enjoyed himself, was once more 
longing for active life. 

The day but one after their return from this brief expedition, a 
letter reached Wilton from the family solicitor. He had been out 
smoking, and talking of farming with the landlord; and Ella re- 
marked, as he took the letter, that he exclaimed, as if to himself, 
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“From old Kenrick! what can he want?” His countenance 
changed as he read; and then, throwing down the letter, he eried, 
“T wish to Heaven I had written to him before! He has passed 
away doubting me!” 

“ Who?” asked Ella, trembling with a sudden apprehension of evil. 

“ Poor old St. George !—the old man of whom I have spoken to you.” 

“ Your marriage has not broken his heart, I trust.” 

“No; I am not sure he had a heart to break. But Ella, you 
have turned pale, my own darling! Do not torment yourself; the- 
living or dying of every one belonging to me can never affect my 
happiness with you: you are worth them all to me. But this letter— 
here, read it.” And passing one arm round her, Wilton held out the 
letter for her to peruse. ‘* You see,” he continued, “ Kenrick (he is 
Lord St. George’s solicitor and the Wiltons’ solicitor generally) says 
he has died suddenly, without a will. I am his heir-presumptive and 
nearest of kin—the only person entitled to act or to give directions. 
We must, therefore, start for London to-morrow. I will see Monsieur 
le Propriétaire, and settle with him at once.” 

Ella sighed, and cast one long look out into the garden, where the 
bees were humming and the first roses blooming, and away over the 
variegated, map-like country beyond, with its distant, dim, blue line of 
sea—a farewell look at the scene where she had tasted for the first: 
time in a somewhat sad existence the divine cup of full, fresh delight ; 
then, holding her cheek to her husband’s kiss, gently disengaged her- 
self, and went away to prepare for turning over a new leaf in the book 
of life. 


Cuapter XI. 


“Ture is not the slightest use in making any search fora will. I 
know there is none. Lord St. George made me carefully destroy the 
last one he had executed, only the day before his death. Indeed, he 
had given me instructions to draw up another so exceedingly inimical 
to your interests that I determined to be as slow as possible in carrying 
out his intentions. Now his death intestate has left everything to 
you, Colonel Wilton—I beg pardon—my lord.” 

So spoke Mr. Kenrick—a grave, well-bred, exceedingly professional 
man—as Wilton sat at the opposite side of his knee-hole table, in the 
well-known office of Kenrick and Cole, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
morning after his arrival in London. 

“No; I prefer being Ralph Wilton still. I suppose I need not 
adopt the title if I do not like. We must remember, Kenrick, that 
poor St. George’s daughter may be still alive, and may have a host of 
children !” 

“That is certainly possible, though it is a possibility I had well- 
nigh forgotten. Forgive me for saying so, but I heartily wish you 
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had been a little less impetuous. Six weeks’ patience would have seen 
you possessed of ample means to support your title, and free to choose 
a wife where you liked.” 

“ Ay; but who could foresee the course of events? I could not 
have acted a double part with the poor old man, nor could I have 
postponed my marriage. In short, there is no use in discussing the 
question ; tell me what Lord St. George said when he sent for you ?” 

“T found him,” replied the lawyer, “ looking terribly ill, although, 
as usual, accurately dressed, and quite composed. I had, by his 
directions, brought with me the will he had executed a few months 
ago—a will bequeathing everything to you, Colonel Wilton. His 
first question was, ‘ Have you heard that my heir has selected a wife 
at last?” 

“T replied I had not; and he went on to say that you had at first 

concealed your marriage, but, having met Mr. St.George Wilton, and 
thinking concealment no longer necessary, you had written to him. 
He showed me your letter, and said he had a visit from your cousin, 
who gave him a true version of the affair—with much more that was 
not flattering, and need not be repeated. He then made me destroy 
the will in his presence, and gave me instructions to prepare another, 
by which he bequeathed his large property to the Foundling Hospital, 
adding a grim jest as to the probability of some of his own grand- 
children profiting by the bequest. . I must say, however, that he 
seemed principally affected by the apparent attempt to conceal your 
marriage.” 
» “That was never my intention,” said Wilton, much disturbed, 
while he walked up and down. “ But I wish to heaven I had written 
to him at once! The fact is, I knew that I had cut myself off from 
him completely by my marriage, and thought it little mattered when 
I announced it. Then I forgot to write.” 

“ And most things, probably,” said Mr. Kenrick, with a grave and 
slightly compassionate smile. “The next morning my late client 
was found by Saunders—his man, who has been so long with hin— 
lying placidly on his bed, but life was quite extinct. He must have 
been dead some hours.” 

“T cannot tell you, Kenrick, how confoundedly sorry I am to have 
caused him this annoyance!” 

“His heart had long been in a very weak state,” continued the 
lawyer, scarcely heeding the interruption ; “ and his death was certainly 
painless. It remains to discover his daughter’s children.” 

“ Or herself,” put in Wilton. 

“She is dead—I feel sure of that. I perfectly remember my father 
mentioning to me the terrible species of exultation with which Lord 
St. George heard his only child was no more. That must be twenty 
years ago. Iam under the impression that she left no family. If 
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90, I shall be pleased to congratulate you, Colonel, on a noble in- 
heritance.” 

Wilton took another turn to and fro. “I have never been used to 
wealth or finery,” he said. “If I could dispense with the title, I should 
not care much. ‘Tell me; does nothing hang on to the coronet ?” 

“ Well, I believe the rent of one farm; barely four hundred a year. 
But the house in § Square belongs to you. It was one of the 
‘bad’ Viscount’s purchases; and though the late Lord’s father paid 
off the various mortgages with which it was loaded, he never alienated 
it from the direct line.” 

“So much the better for me. And now, Kenrick, lose no time in 
taking proper steps to discover the daughter's children.” 

“T will, of course ; but I have a strong idea there are none.” 

“ Why ?” asked Wilton. 

“ Because we should have been sure to have heard of them. The 
father—a needy foreigner, by all accounts—would never have resisted 
the temptation to dip his fingers into such well-filled pockets ‘as those 
of Lord St. George; and the application would have been through us, 
or referred to us. No, I cannot help thinking Madame or Mrs. de 
Monteiro left no children.” 

“And I cannot help thinking she has. When is the funeral to 
take place ?” 

“The day after to-morrow. Meantime, had you not better take up 
your residence in S——- Square? The house is yours, and probably 
everything in it.” 

“ No, Kenrick ; I could not stand the house, nor could Mrs. Wilton, 
Iam sure. I shall remain at the hotel where we now are. After 
the funeral we must examine the poor old man’s letters and papers ; 
we may find some clue to the real heir among them.” 

Meantime an outline of the story began to be told at the clubs and 
dinner-tables, now throbbing with the convulsive life of the season. 

To the older members of society the name of Wilton had once been 
familiar, but Ralph had little beyond regimental renown and a high 
reputation at the HorseGuards. Now, however, that he was supposed 
to have inherited the estates as well as the title of Lord St. George, 
relatives and connections gathered round him “ thick as leaves that fall 
in Valombrosa.” 

Ella was at first bewildered, as well as surprised, at the numerous 
cards and polite inquiries for Lord and Lady St. George, until Wilton 
unfolded the whole history for her enlightenment, and expended some 
bad language on the annoyance of being thus saddled with a title he 
could not support. Still he was sufficiently alive to the necessity of 
his position to insist on his wife supplying herself with proper and 
fashionable mourning at the most select milliner’s he could find out. 
The regult delighted him, and appalled Ella. The garments were 
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certainly becoming, but never in her simple life had she seen so much 
money paid for clothes. 

The operation of examining the papers and letters of one lately 
alert, and ready to defend the privacy of his inner life, is full of 
mournfulness. Even when the deceased has been neither well known 
or loved, there is deep pathos in the silent appeal of death. All the 
secrets of the now empty “ prison-house” lie bare and at the mercy 
of a successor, who may be the last to whom the released tenant would 
have exposed them. Although Ralph Wilton was far from being a 
sentimentalist, he felt this keenly when, assisted by Mr. Kenrick, he 
proceeded to examine the late Viscount’s escritoire, and various caskets, 
cabinets, and jewel-cases, in hopes of finding some trace of his possible 
successor. There lay, in profusion, the graceful trinkets bestowed 
with lavish hand on his wife and child, exquisite enamels, carved 
onyx clasps and brooches, costly fans, old-fashioned bijouterie—all the 
beautiful artistic trifles which accumulate in an ancient and wealthy 
family. The more important jewels were of course kept at the bank, 
but quantities of valuable nothings were scattered about the rooms— 
miniatures of fair women and lovely children, and one beautiful face 
in every stage of development, from an infant peeping out from its 
rich surrounding of lace and satin to a stately, gracious demozselle in 
court dress. These portraits were all in rooms and cabinets the most 
distant, dust-covered, and evidently rarely opened. All bore some- 
where about the frame the initials E. L. A., sometimes plain, sometimes 
entwined in a monogram. 

“These are all portraits of Miss St. George,” said the lawyer, in the 
law tone they both unconsciously adopted. ‘“ You can scarcely wonder 
that such a marriage should almost have driven her father mad. He 
hardly thought royalty good enough for her!” 

“What, in Heayen’s name, made her throw herself away on a 
foreigner ?” exclaimed Wilton. “ How could she be so mad ?” 

“Hum !” said Mr. Kenrick dryly ; “imprudent marriages are always 
incomprehensible, except to those that commit them.” 

Wilton looked up for a moment, with a flash of indignation in his 
quick, brown eyes, which, passing rapidly away, gave place to a good- 
humoured smile. 

“You are right,” said he ; “ no outsiders can quite judge the force 
of our unreasoning reasons. You had better dine with us to-day, and 
let me present you to Mrs. Wilton.” 

“T imagine she expects you to present me to Lady St. George.” 

“You are mistaken. She is utterly indifferent to titles—more 
indifferent than I am ; but you will dine with us?” 

“T shall be most happy.” 

But they sought in vain ; no trace existed of the Viscount’s erring 
daughter after the period of her disgraceful marriage. Of private cor- 
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respondence very little remained ; and it was decided to advertise for 
the information they wanted. 

“Let us have some talk with Saunders,” suggested Wilton; “he 
was so much with Lord St. George that he may be able to give us 
some clue to what we want.” 

The serious-looking valet was therefore summoned, and the lawyer 
shortly explained to him the state of affairs. 

“T believe there was an application of some kind made to my Lord 
respecting his daughter,” said he, slowly and reflectively ; “ but it was 
a long time back—nearly three years ago.” 

“Tell us what you know about it,” said Wilton. 

“Tt was in the summer time, just before we left for Scotland that 
year, and my Lord was not very well, when one morning the hall- 
porter called me and said there was a foreign gentleman wanted to see 
my Lord about a picture. I knew he expected one or two he had 
bought in Italy a few weeks before to be sent after him—the only 
thing he seemed to care about lately was art; so I went and spoke 
to the gentleman—for though he was a queer-looking customer, he 
did not seem a common fellow. He spoke a sort of broken French, 
and said he was an Italian (I can speak French, but not Italian), and 
added that he had called to see Lord St. George about a picture. So, 
as he seemed quite fit to speak to my Lord, I went and told him. 
He says, ‘Show the fellow up.’ I did so, and left them together. I 
waited outside, in case my Lord should want me, and presently I heard 
them thundering at each other in Italian—not that my Lord spoke 
very loud, but there was. that in his voice as would make any man 
jamp. Presently he rung very sharp. I went in and found him half- 
raised in his chair, holding on by the sides as if he would dig his 
fingers into them, as white as marble, and his eyes blazing fire. There 
was some torn paper lying at his feet, and a picture in an open case 
on the floor at a little distance. The foreign chap,” continued the 
valet, warming into naturalness, “ was standing looking at him, witha 
dark frown on his face—the sort of murderous scowl those Italians can 
put on—and I went close up between them, lest he might draw a 
knife. ‘Turn this scoundrel out!’ says my Lord ; ‘and mark him, 
Saunders; if you ever find him loitering about the place, hand him 
over to the police!’ With that the foreigner gave an odd sort of 
smile, and said a few words in Italian, hissing them through his teeth. 
My Lord’s face changed as he listened, but he waved his hand towards 

the door ; and the other, with a deep, low bow, walked out. My Lord 
had a sort of fainting fit, and I was a good deal.taken up with him, 
but I kept the picture, thinking the Italian might come back for it ; 
but he did not. I think it is a miniature of my Lord’s daughter, for 
it is very like all the other portraits.” 
_ “But the pieces of torn paper ?” asked the lawyer, quickly ; “did 
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you not by accident see if anything was written on them, and 
what ?” 

“ Well, sir, as I was picking them up, I did see that the writing 
was English, though a foreign-looking hand; but all I could make 
out was, ‘ Your only daughter's only child so soon to be an orphan.” 
Then my Lord fainted away ; and when I looked for them again the 
stupid girl had swept them up. Ican bring you the picture, if you 
wish.” 

“ By all means,” said Colonel Wilton—and the man left the room. 
“T wish to Heaven,” he continued, “ he had kept the letter instead of 
the picture. We have portraits enough of the unhappy girl; the 
letter might have put us on the track of the heir or heiress. Do you 
think this Italian was the husband ?” 

“Di Monteiro was, I believe,a Spaniard ; but Saunders might mis- 
take Spanish for Italian; and then the statement in the letter, ‘the 
only child of his daughter so soon to be an orphan ’—that might be 
by the death of either father or mother. But, no! it is quite twenty 
years since the mother died.” 

Here the return of Saunders interrupted the lawyer’s conjectures. 
“This is the picture,” he said, unfolding it from some silver paper, in 
which it was carefully wrapped. The case of dark purple leather had 
a foreign look ; on opening it a lovely face, most exquisitely painted, 
appeared. It was unmistakably the same as that so frequently re- 
presented in the deserted chambers of the mansion ; but changed, and 
saddened, and spiritualised in expression. 

“This is very beautiful,” said Wilton, looking long and earnestly 
upon it. ‘Though evidently the same face as the others, there is 
something familiar to me in it which the others have not. I can 
fancy a man daring a good deal for such a woman as this! However, 
it brings us no clue. We must consult some of these wonderful 
detective fellows, and try what can be done by extensive advertising. 
You must now feel satisfied that my poor cousin has left an heir or 
heiress.” 

“ Heiress, I trust,” replied Kenrick. “A foreign Bohemian, with 
the recklessness of poverty, and perhaps Communist principles, would 
be a terrible representative of the House of Wilton; a woman would 
be less dangerous.” 

_ “Nevertheless, quite as objectionable, unless caught very young ; 
and, according to your account, she must be past twenty. However, 
we can do no more to-day; and, by Jove, it is nearly six o'clock. 
Mrs. Wilton was to have met mein Kensington Gardens on her return 
from a visit at Notting Hill. I shall be scarcely in time to meet her. 
We dine at seven-thirty, and shall have the pleasure of seeing you ?” 

“T shall be most happy ; I am very anxious to have the honour of 

making Mrs. Wilton’s acquaintance.” 
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“ Well, then, will you be so good as to take charge of this picture ? 
I see you have your inevitable black bag, and it is rather large for my 
pocket. Pray, bring it with you this evening. My wife is a true 
artist, and will be charmed with it.” 


In these days of pressing occupation, it was a rich treat to Ella and 
Wilton to have an hour or two uninterruptedly together. A visit 
to some of the art exhibitions, to the opera, or to a good play, was 
sufficient to brighten whole days of comparative loneliness. Ella was 
eminently reasonable. She never tormented her husband to know why 
he was not in time, or indulged in querulousness if he was compelled 
to break an engagement. She knew he regretted it as much as she 
did, and was satisfied. , 

On this occasion she had waited patiently, sitting under a tree near 
the Bayswater Gate for nearly a quarter of an hour before the sight of 
her husband’s soldierly, distinguished figure, approaching rapidly, 
made her heart leap for joy. 

“T am late, but I could not help it. And what have you been 
doing? how is the benevolent Mrs. Kershaw ?” 

“Very well, indeed ; but a little indignant because we did not take 
er ‘drawing-rooms,’ which were vacant when we came to town, 
nstead of going to be cheated, as she says, ‘up and down’ at an 

hotel.” 

“And what did you say?” asked Wilton, drawing his wife’s hand 
through his arm as they strolled towards town. 

“Oh, I told her you had so much to do, that Melina Villas was too 
far away. But oh, dearest Ralph, I really think dear old Diego must . 
have called there while we were in Normandy. Mrs. Kershaw was 
out, unfortunately, but the servant described a ‘tall, black-looking 
gentleman, who had very little English. He asked first for Mrs. 
Kershaw, and then for me. Now, no one could ask for me but Diego.” 

“And, my darling, what is Diego like? is he a gentleman?” asked 
Wilton, rather doubtfully. 

“Yes, certainly a gentleman ; but not like you. He wears a velvet 
coat—it is charming when it is new; but he has not always money, 
then it gets shabby. I have seen it broken at the elbows; and he has 
a felt hat, oh, such a beautiful hat at first—but—lI fear he sleeps in 
it sometimes, for it gets much bent. But when Diego has his purse 
full, and new clothes, he is lovely! I have sketched him when they 
were new, and mended them when they were old. He is handsome, 
like a Salvator Rosa brigand. You would think he could kill; and he 
is really as gentle and simple as a child. You are much more fierce 
yourself, Ralph ”—looking up lovingly into his eyes with very little 
fear in her own. ‘How I should like to see him again!” she con- 
tinued; “if we meet, you must ask him to dinner. 
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Wilton laughed heartily. “If we do meet, I shall; but he will be 
a curious guest. Let us have our distinguished cousin St. George to 
meet him.” 

“ Would it annoy you, Ralph, to have poor Diego to dinner ?” 

“No, love; but don’t ask him to live with us, I could not stand that.” 

“Nor I,” said Ella, quietly. 

Talking pleasantly, they enjoyed the sunshine of a lovely afternoon 
till Wilton, looking at his watch, declared they would be late for 
dinner, and hailed a Hansom. 

It was very gratifying to Wilton to observe the effect produced by 
Ella on the sedate Mr. Kenrick, who was an old-young man. Her 
unconsciousness of self gave her a high-bred composure; her perfect 
freedom from provincialism—the result of having acquired English 
almost as a foreign tongue—an air of refinement, and her natural 
simple readiness to listen, only caring to speak when she really had 
something to say, gave a charm to her conversation which greatly 
impressed the cool, hard-headed man of business. However blind 
love may be, no man, unless below the average of intelligence, is go 
hoodwinked as not to see when other men think he has a good excuse 
for his imprudence or not. 

The gentlemen did not sit long after Ella had left them, and on 
joining her Mr. Kenrick observed, “I have brought the picture, Colonel 
Wilton, as it is your pleasure to be so called.” 

And he handed a small parcel to Wilton, who, opening it, said, 
“ Took at this, Ella.” 

She was cutting the leaves of a book which Wilton had bought that 
morning, and, looking up quickly, exclaimed, “Ah, how good of you! 
you have found my picture for me. Where did you find it ?” 

“Your picture! what do you mean?” he asked. 

“The picture of my mother, which was lost.” 

«You. are under some mistake. I do not think you ever saw this 
before.” 

“T have seen it all my life; it is my mother’s picture.” 

“Your mother’s!” exclaimed Wilton and the lawyer together; 
“ impossible.” 

“Yet it isso. If you raise the frame here, at the side, you can 
take it out of the case, and you will find her name at the back— 
Elizabeth Louisa Adeiaide di Monteiro—mine is formed from her 
initials of her Christian name.” 

The lawyer and Wilton eagerly obeyed, and found the inscription 
as she had described. 

“This is very extraordinary!” exclaimed Wilton. 

“Tt appears, then,” said Mr. Kenrick, “that by a rare accident you 
have married your own cousin, and Lord St. George’s heiress. The 
title and estates are united.” 
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“How? what does he mean ?” asked Ella. 

“Tell me, Ella, was Monteiro your father’s name ?” 

“Yes, one of them. His mother was a wealthy Spanish lady, his 
father an Englishman. He was partly brought up in Spain, by his 
mother’s people, in her name; he was early an orphan, and, I imagine, 
very extravagant. Afterwards, when immersed in politics, he found 
it more useful to use his father’s name of Rivers. He was peculiarly 
averse to mention my mother. I never knew her family name. Her 
picture was always a sacred thing. My father, who might have been 
a great artist, painted it himself. Now, tell me, what do your questions 
mean ?” 

Whereupon Wilton, holding her hand in his, told her, as shortly 
as he could, the strange story of her mother’s marriage and disappear- 
ance; of the displeasure of her grandfather at his (Wilton’s) disregard 
of his wishes in the choice of a wife; of the consequent destruction of 
the will, and the difficulty in which he and Mr. Kenrick found them- 
selves as regarded the next-of-kin; with a running accompaniment 
from the lawyer touching the nature, extent, and peculiarities of the 
property inherited by the obscure little heroine of Wilton’s railway 
adventure. 

“ All this mine, which ought to have been yours,” said Ella, when 
they were at last silent; “or rather yours through me—I do not seem 
able to understand or take it in.” She pressed her hand to her brow— 
“Dearest, you believed in me, and loved me, when I was desolate 
and poor, and utterly insignificant; now I am thankful that I can 
bring you wealth; but oh, I gave you most when I gave you my 
whole heart !” 


Extract of a letter to Viscount St. Gzorae, from Mason 
Moncrier, —th Rijles, 


“T shall certainly be with you on the twelfth, if nothing unforeseen 
occurs. I feel exceedingly curious to see you in your new home, and 
to thank Lady St. George personally for the plenary absolution she 
has so kindly extended to me. I confess myself guilty of the cold- 
blooded worldliness you lay to my charge, while I acknowledge that 
few men have had a better excuse for a piece of extraordinary impru- 
dence. If we were mere bundles of high-toned emotions, sympathies, 
and aspirations, marriages on your system might answer; but, being 
as we are, much more animal than spiritual, more self-seeking than 
sympathetic, is it wise to act on the impulse of a temporary brain or 
blood fever, which puts a certain set of fancies and desires in violent 
action for a time, only to be overtaken and swept away by the ever- 
lasting flow of every-day wants, ambitions, and motives, which always 
tun their course, however excitement may blind us? But I am growing 
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too profound for an old soldier; the upshot of the argument is that I 
stand to my opinion in a general sense; your extraordinary luck in 
no way touches it. But I most warmly rejoice in your good fortune; 
and though I greatly regret your quitting the old regiment, I am not 
surprised that your new position necessitates the step. Yours is no 
common story; and [I little thought, when I was ‘taken prophetic’ 
the day you ‘interviewed’ poor old St. George, that so fair a lot would 
be the ending of ‘ Ralph Wilton’s Weird.’ 
“ Always your sincere Friend, 
“A. Monorier.” 





